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TO HIS GRACE 
DUKE OF RUTLAND, 


His MAJESTY's LIEUTENANT * GENERAL AND 
GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND, &c. Se. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


To whom would be inſcribed, with 1 


propriety, an attempt to illuſtrate the moſt 


intereſting period of the Hiſtory of Europe, 


than to the Son of Him, whoſe virtues were 


its admiration? To whom can more properly 
be dedicated an account of the celebrated 
Martial Exploits (compiled by one who 
has long worn the honourable badge of his 
Majeſty's favour) than to the immediate 
Deſcendant of Him, whoſe valour endeared 
him to his King and . ; whilſt it ren- 

| dered 


vi DEDICATION. 


dered him the terror of their enemies? Such 
was the Marquis of GRAN BV, your moſt 
noble Father; and as your GRace ſo emi- 
nently inherits his amiable qualities, the 
juſtice of inſcribing this work to your 
GRrace, will, in the eyes of every man, be 
an excuſe for my preſumption ; and fully 
warrant my ſincere wiſh, that you may long 
rule over a loyal, brave, and grateful peo- 


ple. 


J have the Honour to be, 


With the moſt profound duty and reſpect, 


— 


Vour GRAck's, 


Obedient humble Servant, 


| WILLIAM ODOGHERTY. 
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Tr E Hiſtories of the commencement of moſt 
nations are ſo much involved in obſcurity, and ſo 
intermixed with fable, that very little certainty can 
be derived from them. It is only from ſuch eras, 
from whence public records and certain dates come 
before us, -that we can be ſure of facts, and form in 
our minds uſeful concluſions. The great change in 
the face of Europe that happened at the time. of 
Charlemagne, and the authenticity of Hiſtory fince 
that period, naturally points it out as the epocha at 
which we may begin our Hiſtorical Reſearches, and 
gain that general Knowledge of events, that may be 
equally uſeful and entertaining. It is from that time 
alone, that we can be ſaid to walk on ſure ground; 
that truth is developed from fiction, and that the 
Hiſtorian can tread in a path different from that of 
Poetry or Oratory. e | 


It is certain, that in the Hiſtory of every European 
Nation, prejudices have frequently obtruded, that 
have blinded candour, and been inimical to truth ; 
yet by reading the different accounts of divers Hiſto- 
Tians, we may be enabled to eſtabliſh facts, by com- 


mmer A 


paring the ſeveral relations, and making the ne ve 
allowances for the ſeveral views and intereſts Cf the 
EE. 


To wade through the immenſe number of Volumes 
that treat of Modern Hiſtory, either in general or in 
particular, requires more time and expence than the 
generality of mankind are either able or willing to 
| beſtow; hence judicious Abridgments have been 
well received by all who would gladly have a com- 

petent idea of the Hiſtory of Europe, without 

deſcending to ſuch details as may indeed , be accept- 

able to e ſubjects of a particular ſtate, when 

treating of that nation; but would be burthenfome 

to thoſe who have no peculiar intereſt in the minute 


circumſtances. 


Many have been the Abridgments of French, 
German, Spaniſh, Italian, and Britiſh 3 ; and 
Tome of them have been deemed highly uſeful and 
very ſatisfaftory ; but we have not a Compendium 
of the General Hiſtory of Europe, for ſo long a 
period, as from the year 778, to nearly the preſent 
time, in any portable form; hence the Author of 
the following Sketch hopes it may not be unaccept- 


able to the Public. 


This Work pretends to be little more than a 
Chronological ſeries of facts; begun at firſt from 
no other motive than to ſerve as a help to the 
Author's own memory. Being particularly fond of 
Hiſtory, he employed almoſt every leiſure hour in 
reading the beſt and moſt authentic Hiſtorians, In 
this purſuit, every Memorable Occurrence was noted 
down, the . preciſe date of the event carefully aſcer- 
tained ; and having no particular bias on his mind, 
re ee 
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he coolly compared contradictory Narratives, and 


marked thoſe as true, which had the greateſt weight 


of evidence in its favour. By ſlow and imperceptible 
degrees, the work grew to its preſent ſize, when the 
conſideration that nothing of the kind hath been yet 
publiſhed, and the hopes that bis. labour might ſpare 


that of others, determined him to ſend it into the 


World. 


The Author is well aware, that many may object 


to this mode of ſtudying Hiſtory; and ſay it is 
uſeleſs, as it only tends to charge the memory with a 


number of dates, and the names of perſons and events. 


That the real uſe of Hiſtory does not conſiſt in 
knowing what has been done, without penetrating 
into the cauſes of Actions. For the true knowledge 
of Hiſtory, is the knowledge of mankind; and to 


ſtudy Hiſtory properly, we muſt ſtudy the motives, 


opinions, and paſſions of men; and learn all the 


ſecret ſprings, turnings and folds of the Human 


Heart. 


All this is very ſpecious, it carries with it a ſplen- 
did ſhew, and may make the Author who purſues 


this courſe, appear as an able ſcrutinizer into Human 
Nature. But are the reaſons alleged by Authors 


for certain actions, always the true motives that 
urged theſe actions? ſurely no: manifeſtoes of 
princes frequently hold out falſe lights; and if the 


height of policy conſiſts in concealment, how can 


an Hiſtorian at the diſtance of ſeveral centuries (nay 
even when only a few years have elapſed) have the 
great ſagacity to penetrate into the hidden receſſes of 


the mind, unravel the mazes of a Cabinet, or diſeri- 


minate chance from deſign ? To ſay that we can, is 
paying too great a compliment to human faculties ; 


and all we can learn from thoſe who decide in the 


moſt 
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moſt peremptory manner, is the opinion of the 
Hiſtorian, which may, or may not be well founded. 
Let us illuſtrate this argument by example. 


It is well known, by all readers of the French 
Hiſtorians, that when Henry IV. was ſo ſtrongly 
oppoſed by the League, the emperor of the Turks 
(Amurath III.) offered to ſend him ſuccours. Dif- 
ferent Hiſtorians have not failed to inveſtigate the 
Grand Seignior's motives for that offer. One of 
them attributes it to the ancient alliance of France 
with the Ottoman empire. Another writer ſays, it 
ſprung from the hatred the Turks entertained to the 
Spaniards; eſpecially at a time when the memory of 
the Battle of Lepanto was freſh in their minds; 
whilſt a third Author very gravely accounts for the 
fact from a principle of Religion: © For,” ſays he, 
Henry was at that time an Hugonot, which in 
* ſome fort rendered him an enemy to the Pope, 
e who was much hated by the Turks.“ Indeed the 
Ambaſſador who brought the offer, gives the affair 
another turn; and ſays, it is becauſe the Grand 
Seignior naturally hated the word League. 


How far, we may aſk, is the mind enlightened by 
the penetration of either of theſe Authors? If we 
adopt the ſentiments of one, then thoſe of the others 
mult be declared erroneous. And may not the 
author who ſimply relates the fact, and leaves the 
conſideration of the motive to the inveſtigation and 
| ſagacity of his readers, deſerve the character of an 
Hiſtorian, as well as he who obtrudes his o] a 
opinion, and would have poſterity give it an implicit 
faith. 1 | 


| This 
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This obſervation is not made to decry the uſe of 
the larger Hiſtories, or to leſſen their merit. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that they deſerve to be particularly 
ſtudied by all Who have leiſure, and are deſirous to 
become perfect Hiſtorians; all that is intended by _ 
it, is to ſhew that Abridgments are not without their 
uſe; that they are better adapted for the generality 
of readers, and that a knowledge of facts may be 
agreeable, without any pretended diſquiſitions into 
the reaſons that produced them. A Compendium 
may be conſidered to Hiſtory at large, as a Map 
is to the extent of Geography; it may point out 
the general outlines of countries, though it doth 
not enumerate every town or village in any one | 
diſtrict. . | — a 


The Work before us is only a Sketch of the Modern 
Hiſtory of Europe; it aſſumes not the title of an 

| Hiſtory; if therefore, the Author does all he pro- 
miſes, he hopes he ſhall not be condemned for not + 
doing more, > 1 
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MODERN HISTORY. 
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The Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES 
THE GREAT, King of France and Emperor 


of the Wa 


In Hiſtory, AS _ as in all other ſciences, i 1t 1s 2 
to ſet certain limits to our inquiries, if we would proceed 
with certainty; and where utility more than curioſity is our 
object, we muſt even contract theſe boundaries. 

The firſt eras of modern, as well as ancient hiſtory, are 
involved in fable; and the tranſactions of the immediately 
ſucceeding periods are handed down to us in barren chroni- 
cles, which convey no idea of the character of the agents, 
and conſequently are equally deſtitute of inſtruction and 
amuſement. Charles, the ſon of Pepin, on the death 
of, his brother Carloman, found himſelf ſingly at the head 
of the French monarchy ; but, before we proceed to the 
hiſtory of this illuſtrious reign, it will be neceſſary to ſay a 
few words of the ſtate of Germany, at that time. 

Germany, at the acceſſion of Charlemagne, to the crown 
of France, was principally occupied by Saxons z they were 
ſtill Pagans; this extenſive empire was governed by an 
infinite number of independent tribes, under different Names, 

B every 


—— — — 
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4 MODERN HISTORY 


every canton modelled itſelf into a ſeparate republic; but, 


in time of war, they eleCted a chicf or general. Charle- 
magne, the moſt politic and by far the greateſt warrior of 
his time, maintained a war for thirty years againſt thoſe 
barbarous, though brave and independent people, before they 
were thoroughly ſubdued. A deſire of converting the 
Saxons to Chriſtianity, ſeems to have been one of the prin- 


cipal motives for proſecuting this conqueſt; and, as they 


were no leſs tenacious of their religion than their liberty, 
perſecution marched in the train of war, and ſtained with 


blood the fetters of ſlavery. 


Witikind, ſo deſervedly celebrated by his nation, was the 
moſt eminent Saxon general during theſe hoſtilities ; he 
frequently rouſed the drooping valour of his countrymen, 
and revived in their hearts the love of liberty and inde- 
pendency. Nor were they wanting to him in attachment, 


for which they ſeverely paid. After an unfortunate revolt, 
when they went to make ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, he 


ordered four thouſand five hundred of their principal men 


to be maſſacred; becauſe they refuſed to deliver up their 
general. An equal inſtance of cruelty is not, perhaps, to 


be met with in the hiſtory of mankind; particularly, if we 


conſider, that the Saxons were not Charles s natural ſub- 
jeQs, but an independent people, ſtruggling for freedom. 


Three other victories were neceſſary to reduce 


A.D. 


obliged to receive baptiſm, dontinuing ever * faithful to 


his engagements. 


Almoſt every year of Charles's reign was ſi gnalized by 


ſome military expedition. He marched into Spain, and 


carried his arms to the banks of the Ebro. The Mooriſh 


governors of Saragoſſa and Arragon revolted, and implored 


the aſſiſtance of Charlemagne, offering to acknowledge him 
as their ſovereign. Charles, willing to extend his empire, 
on that ſide, croſſed the Pyrenees, with all expedition, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the Mooriſh governors, under his protection; 
in repailing the mountains, his rear-guard was defeated by 
the Duke of Gaſtony ; here fell the famous Orlando, ſo 
much celebrated in Romance, and repreſented as nephew to 


Charlemagne ; the preciſe time at which Charles ſuſtained 
this 


8. this nation wholly under his yoke. At length, 
77 Chriſtianity and ſervitude were cemented with 
blood. Witikind himſelf, wearied with misfortune, was - 
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Gar EUROPE. 3 
this diſgrace, is not known; nor do we find that he ever 
revenged his defeat. It was to the poſſeſſion of Rome and the 
empire of the Weſt, that his ambition aſpired, and an op- 
portunity ſoon occurred. Deſiderius, king of the Lombards, 
father-in-law to Charles, having ſome diſpute with pope 
Adrian I. ravaged the papal territories, or, as they are 
called, the patrimony of St. Peter, and threatened to lay 
ſiege to Rome itſelf : in order to avert the danger, Adrian 
reſolved to have recourſe to France ; accordingly, he ſent 
ambaſſadors privately to Charlemagne, not only imploring 
his aſſiſtance, but inviting him to the conqueſt of Italy; he 
engaged him alſo to repudiate the daughter of Deſiderius, 
without the leaſt cauſe or formality. | | 

Charles, at length paſſed the Alps, at the head of a 
powerful army, and the king of the Lombards, abandoned 
by his own forces, ſhut himſelf up in Pavia, which was 
his capital ; Charlemagne undertook the ſiege of it, in the 


middle of winter; the city being reduced to extremity was 


ſurrendered, after a ſiege of ſix months; and all the 


terms Deſiderius could obtain, were no more than a 


promiſe, that his life would be ſpared: thus expired, the 
kingdom of the Lombards, which had deſtroyed the 
Roman power in Italy, and ſubſtituted their own laws in 
the room of thoſe enacted by the emperors. Charles claimed 
the kingdom by right of conqueſt, and cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned with an iron crown; which is till preſerved in 
the little town of Monza. | | 

After this ceremony, he proceeded towards Rome, where, 
as he aſſiſted at maſs in St. Peter's church, the pope 
advanced, and put the imperial crown upon his head. 
As ſoon as the people perceived' it, they cried, A. D 
* Long life and victory to Charles Auguſtus, g a 
ce emperor of the Romans !”” Leo, who ſuc- . 
ceeded Adrian, preſented him with the imperial mantle, 


with which being inveſted, Charlemagne returned, amidſt 


the acclamations of the populace, to his palace. 

While he became emperor of the Weſt, the empire of 
the Eaſt was veſted in Irene, that empreſs, ſo famous for 
her courage and her crimes, who cauſed her only ſon to be 
put to death, after having deprived him of his eyes; ſhe 
would have gladly effected the ruin of Charlemagne; but, 
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knowing herſelf too weak, to contend with him in battle, | 
ſhe reſolved to marry him, to unite the two empires: 
while this negociation was on the carpet, a revolution drove 
her from the throne, which had coſt her ſo dear. 

One of the principal cauſes of the fall of empires, has 
ever been the error of dividing them among different 
princes. Charlemagne, by will, divided his dominions 
among his three ſons, Charles, Pepin,- and Lewis; the 

| _ particulars of this diviſion are of little conſequence, as 
= 1 | ark only ſurvived his father: it is neceſſary, however, 
= -| to obſerve, that the Italian provinces were aſſigned to Pepin, 
| | which donation was confirmed to his ſan Bernard, with the 
title of king of Italy, and proved-the ruin of that prince, as 
| well as the cauſe of 'much diſturbance to the empire : 
| — Charlemagne aſſociated his ſon Lewis with him in the 
8 * empire, and died the year following, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
| E AD his uſual place of reſidence. The glory of the 
| 1 81 French monarchy ſeemed to die with him: he was 
| 14" maſter of all France, Germany, and part of Hun- | 
gary, part of Spain, the Low Countries, and the continent 
of Italy, as far as Benevento; but, to govern ſuch an extent 
of empire, one muſt have the genius of a Charlemagne. 

This great prince was not leſs amiable in private life, 
than illuſtrious in his public character: he was an affectio- 
nate father, a fond huſband, and a generous friend; his 
houſe was a model of economy, and his perſon of ſimpli- 
city and true grandeur ; he was fond \of the company of 
learned men, and aſſembled them about him, from all parts 
of Europe; forming, in his palace, a kind of academy, of 

which he himſelf condeſcended to become a member; i 
ſhort, he was the Phoenix of his age; and, though not 
altogether free from its prejudices, his liberal, and extenſive 
genius, which examined every thing, and yet found time for 
all things, would have done honor to the moſt enlightened 
period. 


Lewis THE DEBONAIR, 


Tar Hiſtory of Europe, during ſeveral ages after the 
death of Charlemagne, is little more than a catalogue of 
crimes, Charlemagne mM _— in his grave, when his 

family 
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family and empire were deſolated by a civil war. Lewis, 


the Debonair (ſo called, on account of the gentleneſs of 
his manners) was unable to ſupport ſo great a weight of 
empire, and his piety and Parental fondneſs, however, 
amiable in themſelves, enfeebled a character, already too 
weak, and an authority never reſpected; but, his greateſt 


error was occaſioned by a blind imitation of his father's 


example, in dividing his dominions among his children. 
He aſſociated his eldeſt ſon Lothario with him in the 
empire ; his ſecond ſon Pepin, he created king of Aquitainez 
and his third ſon Lewis, king of Bavaria. Bernard, king of 
Italy, the grandſon of Charlemagne, was offended at this 
diviſion z he thought his right to the empire ſuperior to 
Lothario's, as his father Pepin was the elder brother of 
Lewis: this unfortunate prince revolted, was made priſoner, - 
and condemned to loſe his head; but, his uncle, by a ſingu- 
lar kind of lenity, mitigated his puniſhment to the loſs of 
his eyes; and, Lewis, in order to prevent future troubles, 
ordered three natural ſons of Charlemagne to be ſhaved, 
and ſhut up in a conv ent. „ | 
Lewis had married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was 

Judith : this princeſs brought him a ſon, afterwards known 


by the appellation of Charles the Bald, whoſe birth was 


the occaſion of much joy, but proved in a ſhort time the - 
cauſe of many ſorrows. For this ſon, there was no proviſion, 
the imperial dominions being already divided among the 


children of his firſt marriage; the empreſs, therefore, who 


had gained a great aſcendancy over her huſband, preſſed 


Lewis to place her ſon Charles on a footing with his other 
children, by a new diviſion of the empire. Aquitaine, and 


Bavaria, were ſmall kingdoms; from them nothing could 
be expected; but, Lothario's ſhare was large, and might 
ſpare a little : ſenſible of the wiſhes of his father, and 
prevailed on by the entreaties of his fond mother, Lothario 
conſented that ſome proviſion ſhould accordingly be made 


for his brother Charles; but he ſoon repented, : 


and the three brothers joiried in a rebellion A. D. 
againſt their father; the moſt ſingular circum- 826. 
ſtance, perhaps, to be met with in hiſtory. | 


At firſt, they ſhewed their difcontent, by murmuring; 


| but, the diſorder was fomented by Walla, a monk of high 


births; who had formerly been in the confidence of Lewis, 
SO | | but 


— 
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but was now in diſgrace: he declaimed againſt the court, 
and the empreſs, in particular, accuſing her of an adulterous 
commerce with count Bernard, the prime miniſter. His 
ſchemes ſucceeded ; the emperor. was abandoned by his 
army, and made priſoner along with his wife Judith, and 
her ſon Charles; the empreſs and Charles were ſhut 
up in a cloiſter, and Lewis was 2 to abdicate the 
throne. a 

But, the feelings of nature, and the voice of humanity, 
prevailed over the prejudices of the age. Lothario was 
univerſally abhorred, and his father no leſs generally pitied; 
his two brothers anited againſt him, in behalf of that 
father, whom they had contributed to humble; the nobility 
returned to their obedience, and paid homage to Lewis, as 
lawful ſovereign; he might now have ended his days in 
peace, but for the intrigues of the empreſs Judith; the ob- 
jet of whom was to engage Lot hario in a ſcheme, by 
which Charles ſhould become poſſeſſed 6f the kingdom 
of Aquitaine, at the expence of the children of Pepin. 
But Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not injured by this 
new diviſion of the empire, was ſo much incenſed at 
its injuſtice, as he pretended, that he aſſembled the whole 
force of his dominions. 

'The old king marched againſt him, but was taken ſud- 
0 denly ill, and died near Mentz, in the ſeventy- 

8 . ſecond year of his age, and the twenty- eighth 
5 year of his reign. He left a crown, a ſceptre, 
and a very rich ſword to Lothario; by which, it was ſup- 
poſed, he left him the empire, on condition that he ſhould 
fulfil his engagements to the empreſs, and her ſon Charles. 
His brother, the biſhop of Mentz, obſerving that he left 
nothing to his ſon, Lewis, then in arms againſt him, 
reminded him that forgiveneſs, at leaſt, was his duty.“ Yes, 
I forgive him,“ cried the dying monarch, with ſome emotion; 
but tell him, from me, that he has brought wy grey hairs 
ee with ſorrow to the R 

Methinks, in reading the diſaſters which Lefel this too 
affectionate parent, we muſt, at leaſt, feel a ſecret fatis- 
faQtion, in ſeeing his unnatural ſons, after his death, armed 
againſt each other. Lothario conſidered himſelf as empe- 
ror, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, and reſolved 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole imperial dominions 3 
5 | regard- 
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regarilielh of his engagements with Judith, or. her ſon 


Charles the Bald ; or, the right of his brother Lewis, to 


the kingdom of Bavaria. 
Theſe two princes, ein by a ſenſe of common intereſt, 


gave him battle at Fontenai, where fraternal hatred appeared 


in all its horrors. Lothario was totally defeated, and forced 
to divide the monarchy with his brothers; in this partition, 
Germany fell to the ſhare of Lewis, the ſecond brother, 
which has ever ſince continued ſeparate from France, and 
has made a diſtin& empire; Charles the Bald got, for his 
portion, the greateſt part of France. 

Lothario, ſome years after, took the habit of AD. 
a monk, that. according to the language of thoſe g 
times, he might atone for his crimes ;, and, though 


he had lived a tyrant, he might die a faint : in this pious 


diſguiſe, he expired before he had worn it quite a week: 


he divided his dominions, among his children. Lewis, 
had Italy, with the title of emperor; Lothario, the 


provinces between *the Rhone, the Soan, the Meuſe, and 
the Rhine, called from his own name, the kingdom of 


Lotharingia, now Lorrain; Charles, had Provence, Dau- 


phine, and part of Burgundy. 
'Thus was the empire of Charlemagne ſplit by continual 


diviſions, the ſource of continual wars; foreign invaſions, 


conſpiredewith civil diſſentions, to ſpread terror and diſorder 
in every-quarter, but more particularly, through France : 
the Normans, or men of the North, carried fire and ſword 
into the heart of this kingdom, even to the gates of Paris ; 
their fleets ſailed up the rivers, and laid all the country 


waſte; the ſucceſs of their firſt expeditions, excited the 


avarice of their indigent countrymen, wherever they landed, 


| they carried all before them. 


At length Rollo, the moſt illuſtrious of this Northern 
Banditti, after having ſpread terror over all the maritime 
provinces of Europe, ſailed up the Seine, took Rouen, for- 
tified it, and made it his head quarters. France was, at 
this time, at her laſt gaſp. Charles the Fat had given 
only money to the Barbarians; Charles the Simple of- 
tered Rollo his daughter, and with her, part of his pro- 


vinces; Rollo demanded Neuſtria and Brittany, which : 


Charles thought — very happy to give him. 
Rollo 
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Rollo was worthy of his good fortune; he funk the 
foldier i into the ſovereign, and proved himſelf no leſs ſkilled 
in the arts of peace, than thoſe of war. Neuſtria, which 
henceforth took the name of Normandy, in honour of its 
new inhabitants, ſoon became happy, and flouriſhed under 
his laws: ſenſible that the power of a prince is always in 
proportion to the number of hjs ſubjects, he invited the 
better part of the Normans, from all parts, to come and 
ſettle in his domintons; he encouraged agriculture, and 
induſtry ;, was particularly ſevere in puniſhing theft and 
robbery, and every ſpecies of violence; ſo that the duchy 
of Normandy was, in a ſhort time, not only populous and 
cultivated, but the Normans were regular in their manners 
and obedient to the laws; a band of pirates became good 
citizens, and their leader the greateſt prince and the wiſeſt 
legiſlator of the age in which he lived. 


ENGLAND, Yowards the Ninth Cen- 
fury. 


| WW "RY who had over-run England, divided the | 
country into ſeven kingdoms, governed by their reſpective 
monarchs. - Theſe diviſions or heptarchy, were united under 
Egbert; a union of government ſeemed to promiſe internal 
tranquillity ; but human foreſight is very limited: a fleet 
of thoſe: Northern adventurers, whom we have already ſeen 
ravaging France, under the name of Normans or Danes, 
ſoon gave the Engliſh monarch. reaſon to alter his opinion. 
A particular account of the dreadful ravages, that laid this 
wretched iſland waſte, would be equally uſeleſs and unen- 
tertaining; ſuffice to ſay, that England, for many years 
after Egbert, was a continual ſcene of devaſtation; the 
lands lay uncultivated, through fears of continual incurſions, 
and the churches and mcnaſteries were burnt to the ground; 
in this terrible ſituation. of affairs, nothing appeared but 
objects: of terror, and every hope was loſt in deſpair; the 
wiſdom and virtues of one man, was found ſufficient: to bring 
back happineſs, ſecurity, and order, and all the calamities of 


the times found redreſs in, Alfred. | 
This 
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'This prince ſeemed born not only to defend A. D. 
his bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity : 876. 
he ſucceeded his brother Ethelred, to a kingdom 7 
more than ever divided, into petty ſovereignties, moſt of 
them occupied by Danes; almoſt every year produced a 
ſucceſſion of new pirates. Alfred, who was maſter only of 
a ſingle province in the Weſt, gave the enemy battle; and, 
at firſt, gained ſome advantage over them; but purſuing this 
victory too far, he was worſted, by reaſon of the enemy's 
numbers; his troops fled, and he was deſerted by every 
body; yet, he was ſtill undiſmayed ; he begged them to 
make one exertion more, in defence of their poſſeſſions, 
their liberties, and their prince. 

Thus abandoned by his ſubjects, the illuſtrious monarch 
was obliged to lay aſide the enſigns of his dignity, and aſ- 
ſumed the habit of a peaſant; lay concealed, but not inactive; 

he made frequent and unexpected fallies upon the Danes, 
who often felt the vigour of his arm, but knew not whence 
the blow came, or by whom it was directed; at length, a 
proſperous event emboldened the royal fugitive to leave his 
retreat, and enter on a ſcene of action, more worthy of 
himſelf. - Obdune, earl of Devonſhire, being beſieged in 
his caſtle, by Hubba, a celebrated Daniſh general, made an 
unexpected ſally upon the enemy, put them to the rout, 
and purſued them with great ſlaughter, and killed Hubba, 
himſelf: the news of this victory was immediately carried 
to Alfred, who was happy to ſee the feeds of valour begin- 
ning to revive among his countrymen ; but, before he 
would aſſemble them in arms, he reſolved to inſpect the 
ſituation of the enemy's camp, which, he entered in the 
diſguiſe of a harper ; he obſerved the ſupine fecurity of the 
ravagers, and their negle& of all military diſcipline ; en- 
couraged by theſe propitious appearances, . he ſent ſecret 
intelligence to his moſt powerful ſubjeQs, and ſummoned | 
them to afſemble, along+with their retainers, on the borders -Þ 
of Selwood Foreft ; when, taking advantage of his previous "2 
knowledge of the enemy's ſituation, he ſurpriſed - them, 
in their moſt unguarded * and gained a complete 
victory. 
The Danes were, at that time, divided by inteſtine fac- 

tions; and Alfred, who was no leſs able a negociator, than 
a courageous warrior, was, to the general ſurpriſe, unani- 


mouſly choſen king, by the Danes and "OR 
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After providing for the ſecurity: of his kingdom, he em- 
ployed himſelf in improving and poliſhing his country; he 
invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars, from all parts of 
Europe; he founded, or at leaſt repaired the univerſity of 
Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges, revenues, 
and immunities ; his laws were mild, but ſtrialy enforced ; 
he was the firſt that ſettled-juries, and divided England into 


| ſhires and counties, and encouraged the ſpirit of commerce 


among his ſubjeQs. | 

This extraordinary-man, who ts juſtly conſidered, both by 
natives and foreigners, as the greateſt prince, after Charle- 
magne, that Europe faw for many ages; and as one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt that ever adorned the annals of any. 
nation, died in the year 901, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full ſtrength of his faculties, after a life of fifty- three 
years and a half; his merit, both in public and private life, 


may be ſet in oppoſition to that of any ſovereign or citizen, 


in ancient or modern times. 


The Gunman Eurixx, dune OrTHo THE 
GREAT. 


Tus German empire, after it became 1 from 
Prance, merits little attention, till the reign of Otho I. 


This prince, defervedly {tiled the Great, as being the moſt 


powerful emperor ſince Charlemagne; and who re- united 
Italy to the imperial dominions, was elected at Aix-la- Cha- 
= ur 936, _ the unanimous conſent of the diet, there 

affembled. 5 

He began his reign with the moſt öprigkt 3 
and ſeemed deſirous to live in peace and tranquillity ; but his 
quiet was ſoon interrupted by wars, both foreign and domeſ- 
tic, which he had ſufficient abilities to manage, and which 
terminated in his aggrandizement. 

The Hungarians, according to cuſtom, invaded the em- 
pire,: committing every ſpecies of barbarity. Otho ſoon 
put a ſtop to their ravages; he came up with, and defeated 
them, with great ſlaughter : immediately after his return 
from this victory, he was informed that the Bohemians 

0 re volted; 
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revolted; Bohemia was then entirely barbarous, and moſtly 
Pagans; Otho, after a variety of ſtruggles, rendered it 
tributary to Germany; and alſo CO the: inhabitants to 
embrace Chriſtianity. 

No ſooner did Otho find bine in eie poſſeſſion of 
the North, than the South attracted his eye; and a favour- 
able opportunity offered of gratifying his ambition. 

The Italians themſelves, who were factious and feeble, 
could neither ſubmit to be governed by their own country- 
men, or remain free, invited him to paſs the Alps. 
When Otho entered Italy, he behaved as Charlemagne 

had done before him, he cauſed himſelf to be conſecrated 
and crowned emperor of the Romans, by the hands of 
pope John XII.; after which, he took the name of Cæſar 
and Auguſtus, and compelled the pope to ſwear allegiance 
to him, on the tomb where the body of St. Peter is ſaid to 
be laid: the pope, having thus given himſelf a maſter, · in 
him, whom he only wanted for a protector, ſoon proved 
falſe to his oath, and entered into a league againſt the empe- 
ror ; but, he wanted power to carry through the under- ' 
taking. Otho was ſtrong enough to puniſh him for it : he 
called a council, in which he brought the pope to a formal 
trial; he convened the lords, biſhops, and cardinals, in the 
church of St. Peter's; where, in preſence of the people, 
he publiely accuſed the holy father of having lain with 
ſeveral women; that he made a child biſhop. of Todi; that 
he had made a ſale of ordinations and benefices; that he 
had put out the eyes of one of his own relations; and that 
he cauſed a cardinal to be caſtrated, and afterwards to be 
put to death; in fine, that he did not believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt : however, this young pontiff, who was then only 
twenty-ſeven years of age, appears to have been depoſed, 
and Leo VIII. elected in his room; but John had the 
courage to ſtir up the Romans again, and oppoſing council 
to council, Leo was depoſed; ſoon after this revolu- 
tion, pope John was aſſaſſinated in the arms of one of his 
miſtreſſes. | 

Otho re-inſtated Leo in his dignity, and returned to 
Germany, covered with glory and ſucceſs, and lived to en- 
joy the fruits of his victories two years in his native 
„ - he died in 973, after a reign of thirty-ſix years; 
during 


* 
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during which, by his generoſity and courage, he had juſtly 


acquired the appellation of Otho the Great, the con- 


queror of Italy, and the reſtorer of the ne of Charle - 
magne. 
Sto the ſecond, ſacceeded his father, and Neige 
about eight years, without any remarkable occurrence to 
arreſt the attention of the reader. | 

Otho the third, elected emperor, heed his father, 

AD. * the age of twelve; and his uncle and his mo- 

8 * ther diſputing the adminiſtration, Germany was 

989. diſquieted by a turbulent regency ; but when the 
emperor, who proved a brave and enterprizing prince, 
came of age, all things were ſoon reduced into order; he 
defeated the Danes, who had invaded the empire, and 
entered into a league with Eric, king of Segen, Denmark, 
and Norway. 

The affairs of the North being ui Otho marched 
into Italy, at the interceſſion of pope John XV. who was 
perſecuted by Creſentius; alarmed at the name of Otho, 
which had ſo often proved fatal to their confederatts, the 
rebels returned to their duty, and Creſentius was pardoned ; 
but ſcarce had the emperor left Rome, than that licentious 
ſpirit again revolted ; enraged at this freſh inſult, Otho 
returned with a powerful army to Rome, which he took by 
aſſault, and ordered Creſentius to be beheaded. ; 
The Saracens, about this time, making an irruption into. 

the Campania of Rome, the emperor, while he was aſſem- 
bling forces, to oppoſe their progreſs, is ſaid to have been 
poiſoned by a pair of gloves, ſent to him by the widow of 
Creſentius, whom he had debauched, under a proce of 
marriage. 

The empire ſuſtained a great loſs, i in the death of this 

A.D. prince, who was equally brave, reſolute, and juſt : 

obs... ** he died without children, Henry, duke of 

Bavaria, grandſon to Otho the ſecond, was 


elected emperor, and conſecrated under the name of f Henry, 5 
the ſecond. 
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 ExGLAND, on the Death if ALFRED, to 


the NoRMAN Con e 


ExNCLAxw, from the death of Alfred, to the Daniſh 
conqueſt, affords few objects to arreſt the attention; little 
progreſs was made in letters or politeneſs, and the conſtitu- 
tion continued nearly the ſame. 

Canute, king of Denmark, a prince both active and 
brave, and at the head of a numerous army, in- D 
vaded England, and ſoon reduced it under ſubjec- : 
tion: the native Engliſh were treated like ſlaves; 
inſomuch, that the hiſtorians of theſe times acknowledge, 
that when an Engliſhman met a Dane, he was obliged to 
ſtop till the latter paſſed by: the race of Canute failing, the 
Engliſh ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the crown 
on Edward, a deſcendant from the antient 2 
kings, who was called the Confeſlor, | 

This revolution was effected without bloodſhed, and the 
mild and equitable government of Edward, ſoon reconciled 
the Danes, no leſs than the Engliſh, to his ſway ; but the 


1017. 


Engliſh, in vain, flattered themſelves, that they were for 


ever delivered from foreigners; a ſhort time convinced 
them that the evil was rather ſupended, than removed. 

Edward had been educated in Normandy, and having 
contracted many intimacies with the natives of that country, 
as well as an affection to their manners, the court of Eng- 
land was ſoon filled with Normans, who were diſtinguiſhed 


by the royal favour, and had great influence in the national 


council; he had, alſo, it appears, though married to a 
beautiful woman, n an indiſcreet vow, never to cohabit 
with her, which rendered his bed ſterile, but obtained him 
from the monks, the title of Saint or Confeſſor; and he 


had given his kinſman, William, duke of Normandy, hopes 
of ſucceeding to the Engliſh crown : what uſe that enter- 


prizing prince made of this promiſe, real or PTE we 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee. 

Edward died, without appointing a ſucceſſor ; 1 D | 
Harold, who ſucceeded him, was not of his fa- 6 6. | 
mily, but came to the throne by the moſt incon- . 
teſtable of all rights, the ſuffrages of the people. 
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The firſt danger he experienced was from choad. Halla- 
gar, king of Norway, invaded England, with a fleet of 
three hundred fail ; Harold was no ſooner informed of this 
diſaſter, than he 'haſtened to the North ; anxious for the 


ſafety of his people, and ambitious to ſhow himſelf worth 


of that crown, which had been conferred on. him by h 
countrymen. | 
The Engliſh flocked from all quarters to his ſtandard, ſo 
that when he reached the enemy, he found himſelf in con- 
dition to give them battle; the action was long and bloody, 


but terminated in the total defeat of the Danes. 


Harold, however, had ſcarce time to rejoice on account 
of his victory, before he received intelligence, that the duke 
of Normandy was landed, with a numerous army, in the 
South, and determined to diſpute his crown. ; 

The Norman prince founded his . on a pretended 


will of Edward the Confeſſor, in his favour; and alſo, en 


an oath extorted from Harold, when ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſt of France, that he ould never aſpire to the ſucceſſion, 
and by which he bound himſelf to ſupport the ra va 
of William. 

The will Harold knew to be without foundation, od the 
oath he entirely diſregarded, as it had been drawn from him 
by the fear of violence; he, therefore, replied to the Nor- 
man ambaſſadors, who ſummoned him to reſign the king- 
dom, that he was determined ſtrenuouſly to maintain thoſe 


national liberties with which he had been intruſted, and. 


that the ſame moment ſhould put a period to his life and 
government. 

The anſwer was what William expected, he was thefe- 
fore prepared for it; he knew the valour of Harold, and 
the power of the Englith nation; but he conſulted only 


his ambition, and his courage. 


Both armies met at Haſtings; the Normans were much 
ſaperior in numbers, as well as diſcipline ; the battle laſted 
A twelve hours, when Harold was ſhot, in the 
= 5 6. brains, by an arrow, waile bravely combating at 
the head of his troops; and the Engliſh, diſpi- 

rited by the death of their leader, gave way, on all ſides, 
and were purſued with great ſlaughter, by the victorious 


Norman. TY 1 
= Thus 


rene, 
'T hus was gained by William, afterwards ſurnamed the 
Conqueror, the famous battle of Haſtings, which termina- 


ted the Saxon monarchy, in England; and which, by the 


heroic feats of valour, diſplayed on both ſides, ſeemed wor- 
thy to decide the fate of ſo mighty a kingdom. 


FRANCE, in the Time of Hucu CAPET. 


N HILE England changed its maſters, 8 alſo had 


changed its reigning family; and was become like Ger- 
many, a government entirely feudal; each province had its 
hereditary counts or dukes; the kingdom was a monſtrous 
aſſemblage of members, without any compact body. 

In the death of Lewis V. the Carlovingian race of 


kings ended; the right of ſucceſſion belonged to Charles, 


duke of Lorrain, uncle to Lewis; but, the condition of 
vaſſal of the empire appeared to the French nobility, a 

ſufficient reaſon for excluding him. Of the princes or — — 
who held immediately of the crown, Hugh Capet, was the 
not the leaſt powerful; he poſſeſſed the dukedom of France, 


which extended as far as Touraine ; he was alſo count of — 


Paris; he, therefore, ſeized the crown, on the death of 


Lewis: an extreme devotion, real or apparent, recom- 


mended him to the people ; he was acknowledged in an 
aſſembly of nobles ; and, the farther to eſtabliſh his throne, 
he f aſſociated his ſon Robert, in the government of the 
kingdom. 

Nothing remarkable happened curing Hugh's reign, 
who conducted all things with great prudence and modera- 


tion; and had the fingular honour of eſtabliſhing a new. 


tamily on the throne, with few circumſtances of D 
violence, and without ſhedding blood: he died = 
in the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the 997. 
eighth of his reign, and was quietly ſucceeded, by his ſon 


Robert, a prince of a leſs vigorous, though not of a leſs 


amiable character. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance, in the reign of 


Robert, is his excommunication by the pope: this prince 


had eſpouſed Bertha, his counn, in the fourth degree; a 


Marriage in itſelf lawſul: the church of Rome had the 
: bold- 
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boldneſs to impoſe a ſeven years penance on the king, ordered 
him to quit his wife, and threatened him with excommuni- 
cation, in caſe of refuſal. This appears an incredible ſtretch 
of audacity; but the ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe 
times might have ſuffered it, and a ſtroke of policy might 
have occaſioned it. Gregory V. who fulminated forth this 
excommunication, was by birth a German, and under the 
influence of Otho III. who was no friend to Robert; there- 
| fore, we may ſuppoſe, reaſons of ſtate had as great a ſhare 
WH in this ſcandalous proceeding, as bigotry and fanaticiſm. 
| Hiftorians tell us that this excommunication had ſuch an 
effect in France, that the king was abandoned by all his 
7 ſubjects, two fervants only ſtaying with him, and theſe 
threw into the fire all the victuals he left at his meals; 
| ſo fearful were they of what had been touched by an ex- 
| communicated perſon ; but the king giving way to ſuper- 
11 | ſtitious terrors, or afraid of civil commotions, at laſt repu- 
It diated his wife Bertha, and married Conſtance, daughter 
4 to the Count of Arles, in whom he found a tyrant, inſtead 
| | _ of an amiable conſort. 
AD. Robert died ſoon after this tranſaction, leaving 
| Log 6. two ſons, Henry and Robert. Henry was twenty- 
| ſeven years of age at his acceſſion to the throne, 
| and with all the ſpirit of a young man, he had the ſagacity 
| = and prudence of one more advanced in years; without 
l which the crown would have been ſhaken from his head. 
| 
| 
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His mother Conſtance, who hated him, and was ambi- 
Tious to govern, had drawn over to her party a great many 

lords and biſhops, under pretence of ſupporting the cauſe of 
ker-younger ſon, Robert : the king, therefore, after fome 
ineffectual ſtruggles, was obliged to take refuge in Nor- 
mandy, where he was received with all poſſible reſpect, 
by duke Robert, who aſſured him, that all his forces were 
at his diſpoſal ; nor were theſe meer expreſſions of civility ; 
an army of Normans entered France, on one ſide, while the 
king and royal party invaded it, on the other; the queen 
dowager and her faction were humbled, and Henry reco- 
vered his kingdom. | 

-Henry died in 1060, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip 
I. who was only eight years of age at the time of his 
acceſhion. 


| 
| 
! 
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Spain, and the: EMeIRE of Cox s TAN TI- 


NOPLE, during the Ninth and Tenth Centu- 
ries. 


SpalN was afflicted with misfortunes and revolutions of 

another kind; the Goths, who had uſurped this kingdom, 
were expelled from hence, about the eighth century, by the 
Muſſulmans or Moors of Africa; the Spaniſh Chriſtians 
retired to the mountains of Aſturias, and increaſed conſider- 
ably under Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Great; the Moors 
poſſeſſed more than three-fourths of Spain, and the moſt 


fertile provinces ; among them, as in other nations of Eu- 


rope, a crowd of too powerful nobles affected independency, 
and the ſovereign was obliged to contend with his ſubjects 
for dominion. - N 8 i be 

This was the time to have cruſhed the Mahometan 
power, but the Chriſtians were not more united than their 
enemies; though continually at war with the Moors, they 
were always ſacrificing each other. 

The reign of Alphonſo the Great, was full of conſpira- 
cies and revolts; his own wife and his two ſons, were 
among the number of the rebels; he reſigned his crown 
to his eldeſt ſon, and even generouſly fought under 


bis command. He died with the glory of a hero, A.D. | 
and the piety of a ſaint. | 912. 
| Ramiro, another Spaniſh hero, gained the AD 
celebrated victory of Simancas, where the Moors **©* 
are ſaid to have loft four-ſcore thouſand men. 938. 


About the beginning of the eleventh century, the race of 
Mooriſh kings being extinQ, the kingdom of Cordova was 
diſmembered by the ambition of a number of noblemen, 

Toledo, Valentia, Seville, Saragoſſa, and almoſt all the 
great cities, had their independent kings. 

The Chriſtian provinces were changed into kingdoms, in 
the ſame manner: they had a king of. Navarre, of Caſtile, 
and Arfagon; perpetual jealouſies, with all the crimes that 
accompany them, were the conſequence of theſe divifions gz 
treachery, poiſonings, aſſaſſinations, the common weapons 
of petty neigkbouring and rival. princes, who have much 
—_ | „ ambition, 


who all uſurped the title of king. | 
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Wn: the empire of Charlemagne was thus diſmem- 


and his five ſons, maſſacred; Phocas murdered ; Conſtan- 


' ſervants; Conſtantine Pogonatus putting out the eyes of his 


during the ſpace of two hundred years. 


[4 


ambition, and ſmall means of gratifying it ; hence, the 
hiſtory of Spain, becomes leſs important in Proportion to 
the increaſe of the kingdoms. 


The EMPIRE of CONSTAN TINOPLE. 


bered, and the inundations of the Saracens and Normans 
laid waſte the whole Weſtern empire, that of Conftanti- 
nople (to borrow a ſimile from a well-known author) © till 

AH; © ſubſiſted, like a large tree, vigorous, tho? old, 

80 „ ſtript of ſome of its roots, and buffeted on 

Nene, every ſide, by ſtorms and tempeſts.” 

This empire had been deſpoiled of Syria, and a part of 
Afia Minor; and, while the frontiers were continually ſuf- 
fering encroachments and devaſtations, its capital was the 
theatre of revolutions and crimes: the emperor Maurice, 


tine poiſoned, by the empreſs Martina, who has * tongue 
pulled out, while the noſe of her ſon is cut off before her 
fake Conſtans knocked in the head, in the bath, by his own 


two brothers: in this manner was the empire governed 


Yet the Greeks were ſtill the moſt learned and poliſhed $f 

people in Europe, and Conſtantinople the largeſt and moſt h 

: beantifol city, and the only one where any image of the _ 

antient arts or manners remained. 90 
Thus we rapidly traverſe the wilds of hiſtory, where 

the objects are confuſed, rude, and unintereſting ; ; but theſe in 

firſt ſtages are neceſſary, in order to arrive at more cultiva- th 

ted fields. | mi 

th 

: 3 | thi 

; 1 | I to 

The GERMAN EMriR R, and the ITALIAN ſor 

STATES, to the Death of Henry J. 1 

or! 

He» ENRY II. dying withicgt iſſue, great N enfued ma 

ARE: the 


about the nomination of a ſucceſſor. 1 


raed 


or EUROPE © 


The princes and States aſſembled, elected Conrad, duke 
of Franconia; the Lomards revolting, ſoon after the 
election of the new emperor, Conrad marched into Italy, 
and reduced the rebels by force of arms ; he went to Rome, 


| and was conſecrated and crowned by pope John XX. But 


his ſtay at Rome was very ſhort; ſcarce was the corona- 
tion over, when he was obliged to return into Germany, 
on account of ſome inſurreQions raiſed in his abſence ; but 
they were ſuppreſſed by the- valour of Conrad: AD 
who died ſoon after, leaving behind the reputa- 


tion of a juſt, generous, and magnanimous a 8 


rince. : . 
8 Henry III. was elected, in conſequence of his father's 
recommendation; the firſt years of his reign were ſignalized 
by ſucceſsful wars againſt Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary; 
Rome and Italy, as uſual, were involved in confuſion, and 
diſtracted by faction. | | 

Henry depoſed pope Gregory VI. as he was not con- 
ſulted at the election, and filled the papal chair with his own- 
chancellor, who aſſumed the name of Clement II. | 

About the ſame time, the emperor cauſed his infant ſon, 
afterwards the famous Henry IV. to be elected A.D 
king of the Romans; a title ſtill uſed for the ace, * 
knowledged heir of the empire. TO”: 

Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great, was only five years old 


| at his father's death; he was immediately acknowledged 
. emperor, and the care of his education was committed to 


his mother Agnes; ſhe was a woman of ſpirit and addreſs, 
and diſcharged both her public and private truſt with dili- 
gence and capacity. „ 
About this time, a number of Norman adventurers landed 
in Apulia and Calabria, drove out the Saracens, and made 
themſelves maſters of the country; Sicily ſoon after ſub- 
mitted to their arms; the pope, wanting a ſupport againſt 
the emperors, made protectors and vaſſals of theſe people; 
the Normans readily did homage for their lands, and agreed 
to hold them of the church; hence, the pope's claim of 
ſuperiority over the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. | 
Henry IV. aſſumed the reins of gevernment, at the age 
of twenty-two, and began his adminiſtration, with reſtraini 
the thefts, robberies and extortions, which his ſubjeQs of 
the duchy of Saxony, N upon ſtrangers, as well as 
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upon each other; but, the Saxon princes and nobles, who 


were gainers by theſe abuſes, particularly by the infamous 
ractice of impriſoning travellers, and making them pay for 
their ranſom, oppoſed the intended reformation, and entered 


into an aſſociation againſt the emperor, under pretence that 


their liberties were endangered. 

In this rebellious diſpoſition they were encouraged by the 
arrogance of pope Alexander II. who, at the inſtigation of 
Hildebrand, afterwards the famous Gregory VII. ſummon- 
ed Henry to appear before the tribunal of the holy ſee, on 
account of his looſe life, and to anſwer the charge of having 
expoſed. the inveſtiture of biſhops to ſale. 

Henry, who was at war with the Saxons, treated the 
pope's mandate with the contempt it deſerved ; he carried 
on the war againſt the enemy with vigour, totally routed 


them in a bloody engagement, and made himſelf maſter of 


all Saxony; the heads of the rebellion aſked. pardon, and 
begged to be reſtored to favour ; he generouſly acceptec 
their ſubmiſſion, and peace was reſtored to Germany. | 

But Henry was not ſuffered long to-enjoy the fruits of 
his valour; a new ior threatened him from Italy, which 
afterwards fell with vio 
thrones in Chriſtendom. 

On the death of Alexander II. Hildebrand had been 
Ai; elected pope, under the name of Gregory VII 
fs and though he had not aſked the emperor's 

75. voice, he prudently waited for his confirmation, 
before he, aſſumed the tiara. 

He obtained it by this mark of ſubmiſſion ; Henry con- 
firmed his election; and Gregory having nothing further to 
fear, took off the maſk: he began his pontificate with ex- 
communicating every eccleſiaſtic who ſhould receive a 


| benefice. from a layman, and every layman by whom ſuch 


benefice ſhould be conferred : this was engaging the church 
in an open quarrel, with the ſovereigns of all nations; but 
the thunder of the holy ſee was more particularly directed 
againſt the emperor; and as this diſpute, and its conſe- 
quences, merit attention, we ſhall be more circumſtantial 
than uſual. 

The predeceſſors of Henry IV. 1 ds enjoyed the 


right of nominating. biſhops and abbots ; this right they had 


in nen. with almoſt all: - *Sregorys m—_— 
106 . + fent 


nce on his head, and ſhook all the 
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ſent two legates to ſummon Henry before him, as a delin- 
quent, becauſe he ſtil! continued to beſtow inveſtitures, not- 
withſtanding the apoſtolic decree to the contrary, adding, 
that if he ſhould fail to yield obedience to the church, he 
muſt expeCt to be excommunicated and dethroned. 
Incenſed at this arrogant meſſage, Henry diſmiſſed the 
legates with contempt, and convoked a council at Worms, 
confiſting of biſhops, abbots, and doQtors, in which he de- 


poſed the pope. | | 
In conſequence of which, Henry ſent an ambaſſador to 


Rome, with a formal deprivation of Gregory, who, in his 
turn, convoked a council, at which were preſent an hun- 
dred and ten biſhops, who unanimouſly agreed, that the 
pope had juſt cauſe to depoſe Henry; to diſſolve the oath 
of allegiance. which princes and ſtates had taken in his 
favour, and to prohibit them from holding any correſpond- 
ence with him, on pain of excommunication ; which was 
immediately fulminated againſt the emperor, and his adhe- 
rents.: In the name of Almighty God, and by our autho- 
« rity, I prohibit Henry, the ſon of our emperor Henry, 
& from pron the Germanic kingdom, and Italy ; I 


& releaſe all chriſtians from their oath of allegiance to him, 


e and ſtrictly forbid all perſons from ſerving or attending 
& him as king.” This is the firſt inſtance of a pope pre- 
tending to deprive a ſovereign of his crown ; the circular 
letters, written by this pontiff, breathe the ſame ſpirit with 
this ſentence of depoſition 5 he there repeats ſeveral times, 


that biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and made to judge them; 


expreſſions alike artful and preſumptuous ; and calculated 
for bringing in all the churchmen of the world to his ſtand- 
Ts TIES, 1 


Gregory knew well that the German biſhops would come 
over immediately to his party, and draw along with them 
many of the nobles, ever jealous of the imperial power; 
the flames of civil war ſtill lay ſmothering, and a bull, pro- 


perly direQed, was ſufficient to ſet it in a blaze. 


The Saxons, Henry's old enemies, made uſe of the 


papal diſpleaſure, as a pretence for rebelling againſt him; 


nay, thoſe very princes and prelates, who had aſſiſted in 


depoſing Gregory, gave up their monarch to be tried by the 


Pope; and bis holineſs was ſolicited to come to Augſburg, 
for that purpoſe. 8 5 HATES, 


Willing 
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Willing to prevent this odious trial at Avgſ- 


ty an burg, Henry took an unaccountable reſolution ; 
1077: he ſuddenly paſſed the Alps, with a few domeſ- 
tics, to aſk abſolution of the pope, his oppreſſor ; who was 


then in the fortreſs of Canoſa, on the Appenine mountains, 
with the counteſs Matilda; at the gates of this place, the 


emperor preſented himſelf as an humble penitent ; they 
ſtopped him in the inner court, ſtripped him of his clothes, 
and put on him ſack-cloth ; E in this condition, and barefoot, 
he was obliged to remain in the court three days, though it 
was then in the month of January ; before he was permit- 
ted to kiſs the feet of his holineſs; who, at that time was 
ſhut up with the counteſs Matilda, whoſe ſpiritual director 
he had long been, and ſome ſay her gallant : but, be that as 
it may, her attachment to Gregory was ſo great, that ſhe 
made over all her eſtates to the apoſtolic ſee ; and this 
donation is the true cauſe of all the wars which, ſince that 
period, have raged between the emperors and popes. 

The emperor was at length permitted to throw himſelf 
at the pontiff's feet; who condeſcended to grant him abſo- 


| Jution, but not till he had ſworn obedience to him in all 


things, and promiſed to ſubmit to his- ſolemn deciſion at 
Augſburg; ſo that Henry got nothing but -diſgrace by his 
journey ; while Gregory, elated by his triumph, and now 
looking upon himſelf (not altogether without reaſon) as the 
lord and maſter of all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom, 
faid in ſeveral of his letters, that it was his duty to pull 
down the pride of kings. 

This extraordinary accommodation of Henry 8g gave 
much diſquiet to the princes of Italy, who were on the 
point of deſerting him; but, happily for the emperor, their 
deteſtation of the pope's arrogance, over-halanced their in- 
dignation at his meanneſs; Henry took advantage of this 


temper and, by a change of fortune, hitherto unknown to 


the German emperors, he found a ſtrong party in Italy, 
when he was abandoned in Germany; all Lombardy took 


up arms againſt the pope, while he was raiſing all Germa- 


ny againſt the emperor. 
Gregory, on one hand, made uſe of every art to get ano- 
ther emperor elected in Germany, and Henry left nothing 
undone to perſuade the Italians to chooſe another pope; 
the Germans choſe Rodolph, duke of Suabia; upon which 
: Gregory 
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Gregory wrote. word, that he would determine- between 
Henry and Rodolph, and give the crown to him who would 
ſhow moſt ſubmiſhon to his authority ; Henry, however, 
truſted more to the valour of his:troops, than to the deci- 


ſion of the holy father; he ſet out immediately for Ger- 


many, where he defeated his enemies in ſeveral engage- 
ments, and Gregory ſeeing no hopes of ſubmiſſion, thun- 


dered out a ſecond ſentence of excommunication againſt 


him, confirming, at the ſame time, the election of Rodolph, 


to whom he ſent a golden crown, on which the following 


verſe, equally haughty and puerile, was engraved , 
Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolphe. © 


In order to avoid the effects of this ſecond excommuni- 
| cation, Henry took a ſtep worthy of himſelf ; he aſſembled 

at Brixen, about twenty German biſhops, who acting alſo 
for the prelates of Lombardy, unanimouſly reſolved, that 
Gregory VII. having rendered himſelf — of the 
papal chair, by his miſconduct and rebellion, he eee, = 
be depoſed from a dignity he ſo little deſerved. 
They accordingly” degraded Hildebrand, and eleded in 


his room Guebert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, à perſon of 


undoubted merit, who took the name of Clement III. 

Henry was obliged, in the mean time, to employ all his 
forces againſt his rival Rodolph; who was defeated, and af- 
terwards ſlain by the famous Godfrey of Bouillon, then in 
the ſervice of Henry, and the ſame who made the F 
of Jeruſalem. 

Thus delivered from his formidable antagoaih Henry 
ſoon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in Germany, and ſet 
out for Italy, in order to ſettle Clement in the papal chair; 
but the gates of Rome being ſhut, he was obliged to attack 
it in form; the ſiege continued upwards of two years, and 
was, at length, taken by aſſault; but Gregory was not taken 
in it, he retired into the caſtle of St. Angelo, and from 
thence defied and excommunicated the conqueror. 

While the fiege was going on, and the emperor 4; D. 
called about ſome affairs into Lombardy ; Gre- 


gory was releaſed,” and died ſoon after at Salerno. A 1084. 


The death of Gregory, however, did not extinguiſh the 


flames, wanth his ambition- was raiſed ; the Romans not 
| | ſatisfied 
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with Rome; he was a wiſe, politic, and reſolute prince; 


ſatisfied with. Clement, the emperor's pope, eleQed Urban 
II. who ſeduced the emperor's ſon, Conrad, into a rebellion, 
againſt his father, and after the death of this unnatural ſon, 
his brother, who was afterwards. Henry V. made war 
againſt his father, and having betrayed him into his power, 
ſhut him up in Mentz ; whither two legates came from the 
pope to: depoſe him, and two deputies ſent from the 
diet by his ſon, diveſted him of the imperial robes ; 
while theywere thus employed, he exclaimed, Great God,” 
the tears trickling down his venerable cheeks, * thou art 

A. D. © the God of vengeance, and will repay this out- 

17. 06. rage # he died ſoon after at Liege, in the fiſty- 
| * fixtW year of his age, and forty-ninth of his 
reign. 7 55 „ 
He was a prince of 3 courage, 1 excellent endow- 
ments of , body and mind; there was an air of dignity in his 
appearance, that ſpoke the greatneſs of his ſoul; he poſſeſſed 
a natural fund of eloquence and vivacity; was of a mild, 
and merciful temper, extremely. charitable, and an admira- 
ble pattern of piety and reſignation, .  ; 

' Hefiry V. who had dethroned his father, and afterwards 
dug. him out of his grave, as an excommunicated perſon, 
maintained the ſame prerogatives as his father againſt the 
church, as ſoon as he came in poſſeſſion of the empire. | 

In order. to terminate this old conteſt, Henry invited the 
pope into. Germany; but Paſcal, who ſucceeded: Gregory, 


being well acquainted with the emperor's implacable diſpoſi- 


tion, thought proper to take a different route, and put him- 
ſelf under the protection of Philip I. king of France, who 
undertook to mediate an accommodation between the em- 
pire and the holy ſee; a conference was accordingly. held at 
Chalons, but without effect. 

Upon this, Henry paſſed, the Alps, with A powerful rs 
and Rome, once more, was drencbed in blood ; treaties, per- 
juries, excommunications, and murders followed-each other, 
in rapid ſucceſſion; at length, Henry V. after; having created, 
depoſed „ baniſhed, and recalled ſeveral popes, and having 
been as often excommunieated. a5 his father, was obliged to 
put an end to the conteſt, and give up the point of inveſti- 
tures: thus finiſned this bloody and ridiculous war. 
| Henry died at Utrecht, Joon after his accommodation 


and, 
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and, excluſive of his unnatural behaviour to his father, was 
worthy of the imperial throne. 


Ex LAND, from the Battle of Haſtings, 
| to the Death of Henry 1. 


| N OTHING could exceed the conſternation of the Eng- 
liſh, when informed of the unfortunate battle of Haſtings, 
the death of their king, and the flaughter of their princi- 
pal nobility; and, that they might not have leiſure to re- 
cover themſelves, William immediately put himſelf in mo- 
tion, firmly reſolved to terminate an enterprize, which cele- 
_ rity and vigour could only render finally ſucceſsful ; he 
advanced, by quick marches, towards London, where the 


magiſtrates of the city came out to meet him, and made 


him the tender of a crown, which they were not in a con- 
dition to refuſe to a conqueror. 7s 1 
William, thus poſſeſſed of the throne, knew equally well 
how to govern as to conquer, and ſignalized his reign by 
extinguiſhing rebellions, fruſtrating invaſions, and enacting 
and ſeverely executing rigorous laws. | 
The ancient Britons, the Danes, and Anglo-Saxons, lay 

now all confounded, in the ſame ſtate of ſlavery; his Nor- 
mans, who had aſſiſted him in his conqueſt, were rewarded 
by him with the lands of the conquered ; hence came that 
multiplicity of Norman families, whoſe deſcendants, or, at 
leaſt, their names, ſtill ſubſiſt in England. | 
William aboliſhed all the ancient laws of the country, to 

make way for thoſe of Normandy ; he moreover ordered 
that all pleadings ſhould be in the Norman language. 
This monarch's death was occaſioned by a quarrel, not 
| altogether worthy of his life; a witticiſm, gave riſe to a 
war. William, who was become corpulent, had been 
detained in bed ſome time by ſickneſs, which gave Philip I. 


of France, occaſion to ſay that he was ſurprized, his bro- 
ther of England ſhould. be ſo long in being delivered of his 


belly: William ſent him word, that, as ſoon as he was up, 
he would, at his churching, preſent ſuch a number of tapers, 
as would ſet the kingdom of France in a flame. Accord- 
| ingly, on his recovery, he led an army into France, and 
e | . 
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laid every thing | þaſte with fire and ſword ; but the progreſs 
of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopt by an accident, which put an 
end to the conqueror's life ; his horſe ſuddenly ſtarting aſide, 
he bruiſed his belly on. the pummel of the ſaddle ; which 
brought on a mortification, of which he died, in the ſixty- 
third year of his Age. | 
He left Normandy and Mayne, to his eldeſt fon, Robert; 
he wrote to the archbiſnop of Canterbury, deſiring him to 
A. D. crown William, his ſecond ſon, king of England; 
8 * and, he bequeathed to Henry, the youngeſt of 
1087. the three, his mother's jointure. 
William II. ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the co- 


| | Jour of his hair, was inſtantly crowned king of England ; 


and Robert took peaceable poſſeſſion of Normandy; but, 
this partition of the empire, by the late king, occaſioned 


many diſcontents in England, which ſeemed to promiſe a 


ſudden revolution. 
The Norman barons, who generally. poſſeſſed large 
eſtates, both in England and in their own country, were 


uneaſy at the ſeparation of thoſe territories ; and foreſeeing 


that it would be impoſſible for them to preſerve long their 


allegiance to two maſters, they eagerly deſired an union 


as before, and looked upon Robert, as the proper owner of 
of the whole. 

A compariſon between the perſonal qualities of the two | 
princes, alſo led the mal-contents to prefer the elder z 


Robert was brave, open, ſincere and generous ; whereas, 


William, though not leſs brave than his brother, was vio- 
lent, haughty, tyrannical, and ſeemed diſpoſed to govern 


more by fear, than the love of his people; a powerful 


conſpiracy was therefore carried on againſt William; and, 
Odo, the late king's brother, undertook to condu&t it to 
maturity. 

William, ſenſible of the danger that threatened him, 
endeavoured to gain the affeRions of the native Engliſh, 
whom he prevailed on, by promiſes of future good beha- 
viour, to eſpouſe his intereſts; but, after he had ſubdued 
the rebels, he paid no regard to his promiſes, and ſhowed 
the firſt inſtance of his perverſe inclinations in his ingrati- 
rude to the Engliſh, who had ſerved him on the throne. \ 

But the memory of theſe tranſient broils, and -unſucceſs- 


ful treaſons was quite ſunk in the tumult of the Cruſades, 
which 
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which then engroſſed the attention of all Europe, and have 


ſince employed the curioſity of mankind, as the moſt ſin- 


gular monumem of human op that ever appeared on the 
face of our globe. - 

Robert, duke of Normandy, impelled by the beatory 
and miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early inliſted 
himſelf in the firſt cruſade ; and, being always unprovided 
with money, he found it would be impoſſible for him, with- 


out ſome ſupply, to appear in a manner ſuitable to his 


rank. 
He, therefore, tread to ſell his a and bs 


offered them to his brother William, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 
ten thouſand marks; the bargain was concluded, and Wil- 
| liam was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Mayne 
while Robert, providing himſelf with a magnificent train, 
ſet out for the Holy-land, in purſuit of glory, and in full 
hopes of ſecuring his eternal ſalvation. 

The fanaticiſm of the times afforded the king of Eng- 
land another opportunity of increaſing his dominions ; 


Poitiers and Guienne, were offeret to be mortgaged to him, 


for the ſame pious purpoſe that had induced Robert to pun 
with Normandy and Mayne. 

The bargain was concluded, and William had prepared 
a fleet and army to take poſſeſſion of his new territory, 
when an accident put an end to his life ; he was engaged 
on a hunting party, in New Foreſt, accompanied by Sir 
Walter Tyrrell, a French gentleman, remarkable for his 
| addreſs in archery, and as William had diſmounted after a 
chaſe, Tyrrell, impatient to ſhow his dexterity, let fly an 
arrow at a ſtag, which ſuddenly ſtarted before him; D 
the arrow glancing againſt a tree, ſtruck the king 
in the heart, and inſtantly ſlew him. | 

William appears to have been a violent and tyrannical 
prince, a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour, 
and an unkind and ungenerous relation; as he never was 
married, the ſucceſſion, of courſe, devolved upon Robert, 
his elder brother, but he Was then too diſtant to aſſert his 
claim. 

In the mean time Henry, who had been na in the 
New Foreſt, when his brother was ſlain, immediately gal- 


1100. 


Joped to Wincheſter, ſecured the royal treaſure, was ſaluted 


king, 2 Proceeded to the exerciſe of AN. power 
| but 
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but the policy and prudence of Henry ran great hazard 
of being fruſtrated by the ſudden appearance of his brother 
| Robert, who returned from the Holy-landf about a month 
after the death of William; took poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
without reſiſtance, and made preparations for aſſerting his 
title to England. 5 | Cs 

The great reputation which Robert had acquired in the 
Eaſt, forwarded his pretenſions, and the Norman barons ſtill 
impreſſed with the conſequences of the ſeparation of the 
duchy and the kingdom, diſcovered the ſame diſcontent 

which had appeared on the acceſſion of Rufus. 
Henry, therefore, with great difficulty raiſed an army to 
oppoſe Robert, who had landed at Portſmouth; the two 
armies continued fome days in ſight of each other without 
coming to action, and by the interpoſition of archbiſhop 
Anſelm, an accommodation was happily brought about 
between the two brothers; in this treaty it was agreed, 
that Robert ſhould reſign his pretenſions to England, and 
receive an annual penſion of three thouſand marks ; and 
that if either of the princes ſhould die without iſſue, the 
other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions; but theſe conditions, 
though ſo favourable to Henry, were ſoon violated by his 
Tapacity and ambition: the affairs of Normandy falling into 
confuſion, Henry went over, by invitation, to regulate them; 
but inſtead of ſupporting his brother's authority, he increaſed 
the diſcontents by every underhand art, and at length made 


' - himſelf maſter of the duchy; the unfortunate Robert, who 


feemed only to be the ſport of fortune, was carried priſoner - 

into England, where he remained in cuſtody during the 
remainder of his life. = 1 25 
But Henry's public proſperity was much over- balanced 
by a domeſtic misfortune; his ſon William, who had at- 
tained his eighteenth year, periſhed at ſea, on his return 
from Normandy, with all his retinue ; the father was ſo 

much affected by the news, that he is ſaid never to have 
ſmiled more. a | SY: . 

Henry had not any legitimate children, except his daugh- 
ter Matilda, who becoming a widow, by the death of the 
emperor Henry V, he married her to Geoffry Plantagenet, 
[eldeſt ſon of the count of Anjou; ſhe was ſoon after deli- 
vered of a ſon, wlio received the name of Henry. 
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The joy of this event, and the pleaſure of his , D 
daughter's company, made Henry take up his 11 1 
reſidence in Narmandy; where he died in the * 
ſixty- ſeventh year of his age, and thirty- fifth of his reign, 


leaving his daughter Matilda, heireſs of his dominions; he 


was one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that ever filled 
the Engliſh throne, poſſeſſing all the qualities which could 


fit him for the government of an extenſive territory; he 
ranted the city of London a charter and privileges, and 


from this firſt conceſſion, we may date the origin of Engliſh 


liberty, ſuch as we find it at this day. 


Faincn under PrP I. and Lewis VI. 
with an Account of the firſt Cruſade. 


Tur reign of Philip I. is not ſo remarkable for any 
thing as his marrying Bertrand de Montfort, ducheſs of 
Anjou, while her huſband and his queen were both alive, 
for which he was excommunicated by Urban II. in the 


famous council of Clermont, where the firſt Cruſade was 
preached for the recovery of the Holy- land; a circumſtance 


which naturally leads to ſpeak of that extravagant expedi- 
tion, its cauſes and conſequences. „ 

Gregory VII. among his other vaſt ideas, had formed the 
project of uniting the Weftern Chriſtians againſt the Ma- 


 hometans, and recovering Paleſtine from the hands of Infi- 
dels, and his quarrel with the emperor Henry IV. only 
could have obſtructed the progreſs of this undertaking; the 


work however was reſerved for a meaner inſtrument, for a 
man whoſe condition would excite no jealouſy, and whoſe 
head was as weak as his imagination was warm ; but before 
we mention this man, it will be neceſſary to ſay a few 
words of the ſtate of the Eaſt, at that time, and of the 
paſſion for pilgrimages, which then prevailed in Eprope. 
We naturally view, with veneration and delight, thoſe 


| places which have been the reſidence of any illuſtrious per- 


ſonage, or the ſcene of any great tranſaction; hence the 


enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtitious devotion, with which the 


Chriſ- 
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Chriſtians from the earlieſt ages of the church, were accuf- 
tomed to viſit that country, where their religion had taken 
its riſe; and that city where the Meſſiah had died for the 
redemption of thoſe who believe in his name; but the 
Chriſtians, in theſe pious journies, had the mortification to 
ſee the holy ſepulchre, and the other places made ſacred by 
by the preſence of the Saviour, fallen into the hands of 
Infidels, and the pilgrims who reſorted to them expoſed to 
outrages of every kind, from thoſe fierce barbarians. 

Every perſon who returned from Paleſtine, related the 


dangers which he had encountered in viſiting the holy city, 


and deſcribed, with exaggerating the cruelty and vexations 


of the . 


While the minds of men were thus rouſed, a fanatical 
monk, commonly known by the name of Peter the hermit, 


a native of Amiens, in Picardy, revived the project of 


Gregory VII. of leading all the forces of Chriſtendom 
againſt the n. and driving them out of * * 


land. 
He made the vilgrimage of Jeruſalem, and was ſo deeply 


affected with the danger to which that act of piety now 


expoſed Chriſtians, that he ran from province to province, 
on his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 


and people to this holy war. 


Urban II. entered into Peter's views, and ſummoned a 


council at Clermont, in Auvergne, where the greateſt pre- 


lates, nobles, and princes attended, and when the pope and 
the hermit had concluded their pathetic exhortations, the 


whole aſſembly, as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, 


exclaimed with one voice, it is the will of God ;? words 
which were deemed ſo memorable, and believed to be ſo 


much the reſult of divine influence, that they were employ- 


ed as the motto on the ſacred ſtandard, and as the ſignal : 
of rendezyous and battle in all future exploits of the cham- 


pions of the croſs; the ſymbol choſen by the devoted com- 


batants, as the badge of union, and affixed to their + 
ſhoulder ; whence their CUPID got the name of a 


Cruſade. . 8 
Perſons of all ranks flew to arms, with the utmoſt inborn the 
number of adventurers ſoon became ſo great that their more 


N — Hugh, count of 3 brother 
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to the French king, Robert, duke of Normandy; Raymond, 
count Thoulouſe, and Godfrey of Bouillon, became appre- 


henſive, leſt the greatneſs of the armament ſhould defeat its 


purpoſe; ſo that they 1 an i pp multitude, 
computed at three hundred t rh to go before 
them, under the command of Peter the rmit, Walter 
the moneyleſs, and other wild fanatics. 


Peter and his army, before which he walked wich 


ſandals on his feet, and a rope about his waiſt, 
took the road to Conſtantinople, through Hungary and 
Bulgaria, truſting that Heaven, by ſupernatural means, 


would ſupply all their neceſſities, they made no proviſion = 


for ſubſiſtence on their march; but they ſoon found 


themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder, what they had 


vainly expected from miracles; want is ingenious in ſug- 
geſting pretences for its ſupply : their fury firſt diſcharged 
itſelf on the Jews; as the ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, they 
thought themſelves authoriſed to take reyenge upon his 


murderers ; and accordingly fell upon theſe unhappy peo- 
ple, and put them to the ſword without mercy, ſeizing 


their effects as lawful prize; in Bavaria, alone, twelve 


thouſand Jews were maſſacred, and many thouſands in the 


other provinces in Germany ; but Jews not being every 
where to be found, theſe pious robbers, who had taſted the 


ſweets of plunder, pillaged, without diſtinction, till the 


inhabitants of the countries through which they paſſed roſe, 


and cut them almoſt all off. 


The hermit, however, and the remnant of his army, con- 


ſiſting of twenty thouſand ſtarving wretches, at length 


reached Conſtantinople, where they were guilty of the 
greateſt diſorders, pillaging even the churches. 

The Greek emperor, wiſhing to get rid of ſuch trouble- 
ſome gueſts, furniſhed them with veſſels to tranſport them- 
ſelves to the other ſide of the Boſphorus ; and general Peter 
ſaw himſelf in the plains of Aſia, at the head of a Chriſtian 
army ready to give battle to the Infidels: Soliman, ſultan 


of Nice, fell upon the diſorderly crowd; and flaughtered 


them without mercy. 

In the mean time, the more diſciplined armies arrived on 
the plains of Aſia, and advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 
the great object of their armament, and the acquiſition of 

which, 
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which, they conſidered as the conſummation of their labours ; 
theſe pious adventurers, from the incredible number of ſeven 
hundred thouſand, were reduced to twenty thouſand on their 

AD arrival at the holy city, which they took by aſſault, 
+ after a ſiege of five weeks, and put the garriſon 
1099. and inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinQion. 

Arms protected not the brave, nor ſubmiſſion the timid ; 
no age nor ſex were ſpared ; infants n. nd the ſame 
ſword that pierced their mothers. 

The ſtreets of Jeruſalem were covered with heaps of 
lin; and the ſhrieks of agony and deſpair, ſtill reſounded 


from every houſe ; when theſe triumphant warriors, glutted 


with ſlaughter, threw aſide their arms, yet ſtreaming. with 
blood, and advanced with naked feet and bended knees to 
the ſepulchre of the prince Peace; ſung anthems to that 
| Redeemer, who had purchaſed their ſalvation by his death, 
and while dead to the calamities of their fellow-creatures, 


diſſolved in tears for the ſuffering of the Meſſiah : ſo incon- 


ſiſtent is human nature with itſelf; and ſo eaſily does the 
moſt effeminate ſuperſtition aſſociate both with the moſt 
heroic courage, and with the fierceſt barbarity. 

About the ſame time that this great event happened in 
Aſia, Lewis VI. who ſucceeded his father Philip, was em- 
ployed in humbling the nobility, who, more and more 


affecting independency, inſulted him every hour; 3 plundered 


his ſubjects, and entirely cut off the communication be- 
tween Paris and Orleans. Lewis demoliſhed their caſtles, 
and compelled them to make reſtitution to ſuch as they had 
pillaged; all which he performed in a manner ſo diſintereſted, 
and with ſo indiſputable a zeal for the public welfarey that 
he gained the affections of the virtuous part of the nobility, 
and the reverence of the people ; while he reſtored order 
to the ſtate, and preſerved the monarchy from ſubverſion. 

A.D. He died at Paris, in the ſixtieth year of his 

1 1 37. age, and the thirtieth of his reign. ; 


The 
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The GERMAN EmeiRE and ITALY, from 
* the: Death of Henry V. to the Election of 
Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaras. 


As Henry v. left no iſſue, the empire being ſtill ele Rive, 
was conferred. by the votes of the eleQors on a2 10 
prince of the houſe of Saxony, named Lothario 1 
Il. the new emperor marched into Italy, where 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, as uſual, were in much diſorder; Peter, 

of Leon, grandſon of a wealthy Jew, was elected pope, by 
a faction, and Innocent II. by another; Peter, kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of Rome, by means of his money, whilſt his rival 
was obliged to retire to France, the common aſylum of 
diſtreſſed popes; Lothario, eſpouſed the cauſe of Innocent, 
with whom he had än interview at Liege, accompanied 
him to Rome, at the head of 'an army, and eſtabliſhed him 
in the papal chair. | : — 

On his way to Germany, Lothario was ſeized 2 P. 
with a dangerous diſtemper, which carried him 25 
off near Trent, in the twelfth year of his hd * 
reign. 1 91 Hi! . STE nn”; CC 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, nepher to Henry V. was 

unanimouſly elected emperor, on the thith of j ro 3 
but the imperial throne was diſprer hiy Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, the name of whoſe famenry Pis Guelph; hence 
thoſe who | eſpouſed. his party, weo theiled Guelphs,.. an 
appellation , afterwards beſtowed on fite enemies of the 

e e tt vor Votgue ehiiomiins gs 

| In this conteſt the imperial army was commanded, by 

Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, who 

being born at the, village of Hieghibelin, gave to his ſoldiers 

the name of Ghsbelins; an epithet by which the impetial 

party was diſtinguiſhed in Italy, while the pope's adherents 
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grew famous under the Guelpfns. 
Guelph, and, his. principal followers were beſieged in the 
caſtle of Weinſberg ; and having ſuſtained great- loſs ina 
flly, they, werę gbliged to ſucrender at diſcretion. 
While theſe, things were tranſacting in Germany, new 
4 diſorders broke out in Italy; the people of Rome formed a 


4 
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deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth, of retrieving 
the ſovereignty of their city, and aboliſhing the temporal 
dominion of the popes. Lucius II. marched” againſt the 
rebels, and was killed at the foot of the capitol; but Eu- 
genius III. found means to reduce them to. reaſon, and 
preſerve the authority of the Apoſtolic See. 

This pope afterwards countenanced the ſecond Cruſade 
againſt the Saracens; in which the emperor and the king 
of France engaged, as we ſhall immediately relate. 
Conrad. died ſoon after his return from the Eaſt, and his 


nephew Frederic, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, duke of Suabia, il 
was raiſed to the imperial throne, by the unanimous voice l 
of the princes of Italy and Germany. 8 ; 
pe | a 
FraxcE, under Lewis VII. and the feen  * 
. | 37 Cruſade. 5 d 
D. LREwIs VII. was no ſooner ſeated on the 
IQ. throne of France, than he found himſelf en- Pr 
gaged in one of thee civil wars, which the feudal govern- ro 
ment rendered un tboidable; and having in an expedition hi 
into Champagne, /» '4e himſelf maſter of Vitry, he cauſed El 
the church to blrely on fire, by which means, thirteen Ar 
hundred perſons vns. Lad taken refuge there, periſhed in his 
the flames; this co mak ion made a deep impreſſion on the eſp 
king's mind, and pperford the way for a ſecond Cruſade. No 
The Chriſtians oi“ the Eaſt grew weaker every day, in = 


thoſe countries which they had conquered. 8 
Pope Eugenius III. to whom the deputies of the Eaſ 
had been ſent to ſolicit a new armament, pitched upon 
Bernard, as the inſtrument of this pious warfare.” Bernard E 
was learned for thoſe times, naturally eloquent and irre- 
proachable in his morals; he therefore ſoon found means to 
perſuade the king of France, that there was no other me- H 
thod of expiating his guilt, but by an expedition to the | 
V nk; rocks Ve. 1 
| om Eleanor was likewiſe perſuaded by the Saint to 
take the Croſs, and the example of the royal pair ws 
. 5551 11 _— * LID +þcj TY Tc Te 1-229 A 75. Lenore 
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followed by all preſent, among whom were many of the 


chief nobility. 


From France, St. Bernard went to preach the Cruſade in 
Germany ; where, by the force of his irreſiſtible eloquence, 
he prevailed on the emperor Conrad III. Frederic Barba- 
roſſa, afterwards emperor, and an infinite number of per- 
ſons of all ranks, to take the Croſs, promiſin 
name of God, victory over the Infidels. | 

The Germans took the field firſt, the French followed 
them; and the ſame exceſſes that had been committed by 
the ſoldiers of the firſt Cruſade, were aQed over again by 
theſe. After Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he acted 
with that imprudence, which ſeems inſeparable from ſuch 
kind of expeditions; inſtead of waiting for the king of 
France, when their numbers united would have inſured 
ſucceſs, he marched immediately into the middle of Aſia, 
where the Sultan of Iconium, a more experienced general, 
cavalry among the rocks, and cut 


drew his heavy German 


his army in pieces. 


The king of France was not more ſucceſsful in his enter- 
prize, he fell into the ſame ſnare that deceived the empe- 
ror ; but Lewis, met with a domeſtic misfortune, that gave 
him more uneaſineſs than the loſs of his army. Queen 
Eleanor was ſuſpected of an amour with the prince of 
Antioch, and Lewis, more delicate than politic, annulled 
his marriage with her ſoon after his return; Eleanor 
eſpouſed his powerful vaſſal, Henry Plantagenet, duke of 
Normandy, and preſumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and by this alliance, France loſt the fine provinces of Gui- 


/ 
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s them, in the 


enne and Poitou, the hereditary poſſeſſion of the queen. 


ENGLAND, from Henry I. to the 
; of Henry II. 
Hzxx F. 25 you have fen, leſt his den- 
ons, by will, to his daughter Matilda; but the 
averſion of the feudal barons, againſt female ſuc- 


cellion, prevailed oper their good faith, and prepared the 
way for the uſurpation of Stephen, ſon of the count of 
he Conqueror: no ſooner, there- 
aſt 


Blois, and grandſon to t 
WOE 


Acceſſion 


A.D. 
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fore, 
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fore, was the king known to be dead, than Stephen imme- 
diately haſtened to London, and Hugh Bigod, ſteward of 
the houſhold, averring upon oath, that the late king had 
expreſſed his intentions to make Stephen his heir; the 
archbiſhop anointed him, without further ſcruple. 

Thus was Stephen made king, by one of thoſe ſpeedy 
= revolutions, which ever mark the barbarity of a ſtate, in 
iT which they are cuſtomary. 
| But the uſurper was noi ſuffered to enjoy his throne ; in 

peace. Matilda landed in England, with a reſolution to 
depoſe him, and recover the crown; but after a few inef- 
fectual ſtruggles, was obliged to retire into Normandy ; at 
length, prince Henry, ſon of Matilda, Geoffry Plantage- 
net having.reached his ſixteenth year, eſpouſed the heireſs 
of Guienne and Poitou, who had been married to Lewis 
VII. king of France, but whom he had divorced, as has 
been already obſerved, on account of her gallantries : this 
marriage, which brought Henry a great acceſſion of power, 
rendered him extremely formidable to his rival, and taking 
advantage of ſome diſcontents among the people, he invaded 
England. Stephen advanced with a ſuperior army to meet 
him, and a deciſive action was every day expected; when 
the great men on both ſides ſet on foot a negociation be- 
tween the contending parties, and an accommodation was 
at laſt. ſettled, by which it was agreed, that Stephen 
A:D. * ſhould poſfeſs the crown during his life, and 
that Henry, on Stephen's death, ſhould ſucceed 

- 115+” to the kingdom. 
The barons all ſwore to the oblervante of this treaty, 
and Henry immediately returned to Normandy. Stephen's 
death, which happened next year, prevented thoſe jealou- 
ies and feuds, which were likely, to have enſued, in ſo deli- 


cate a Nwation. 


Fraxc CE. * Ex GLAND, during the Rey: 
oh of Henry 1, 


As "Aa Henry was informed, —_ Stephen? 8 1 he 
ſet out on his journey to England, and was received with 
the acclamations of all * peoples ; who. haraſſed with 


- ſup; 
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ſupporting oppoſite pretenſions, were now rejoiced to ſee all 
| ng united. 

The firſt act of Henry's reign was to enlarge the privi- 
leges of the people, and render them more independent of 


the barons, by whom they had been long held in ſervitude, 
or in a ſtate of the moſt grievous oppreſſion. 


He next caſt his eyes upon the church, where abuſes of - 
| every kind prevailed, rightly judging, that if the preſent 


opportunity was neglected, and the uſurpations of the 
clergy allowed to proceed, the crown muſt be in, danger, 


from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the people of falling 
under ſubjection to the mitre. 


In order to remedy theſe evils, and that he might be ſecure 
againſt any oppoſition, Henry exalted Thomas a Becket, his 
chancellor, to the ſee of Canterbury, on whoſe compliance, 
he ſuppoſed he could entirely depend ; but never prince of ſo 
much penetration, as appeared in the iſſue, ſo little under- 
ſtood the character of his miniſter. 

Becket was no ſooner inſtalled in the See of Canterbury, 
which rendered him the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, than 
he ſecretly aſpired at being the firſt in conſequence at leaſt, 
and totally altered his conduèt; but though Henry found 
himſelf thus grievouſly miſtaken in the character of the 


perſon whom he had promoted to the primacy, he deter- 


mined not to deſiſt from his former intention of retrench- 
ing clerical uſurpation, and an event Toon occurred, which 
gave him a plauſible pretence for putting his def gn in 


ee gg. and. Nee N to a criſis with the arch- 


biſhop. . 


A man in holy orders Getiduchied: hs 4 of a gen- 
tleman in Worceſterſhire; and then murdered the father, 


to prevent the effects of his reſentment; and the general 
indignation againſt ſo enormous a crime, made the king 
inſiſt that the aſſaſſin ſhould be delivered up to the civil 
magiſtrate. ee e e 

But, Becket inſiſted on the privileges of the church, 
and maintained that no greater puniſhment could be inflited 
upon him than degradation. LT; 08 


Henry laid hold of ſo 'favourable a cauſe to puniſh this 5 


clergy, with reſpe& to their uſurpations, and to determine, 


at once, thoſe controverſies, which daily multiplied between 
| the civil and eccleſiaſtical * He ſummoned an 


aſſembl y 
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aſſembly of all the prelates of England, and put to them 
this conciſe and deciſive queſtion : whether or not, they 
were willing to ſubmit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom ? The biſhops anſwered equivocally, and the 
king left the aſſembly, with marks of the higheſt indigna- 
tion ; they were terrified, and gave a general promiſe of 
obſerving the ancient cuſtoms. 

A declaration in general terms was not ſufficient for 
Henry, he wanted to define exactly the limits between the 
rival powers ; for this purpoſe, he ſummoned at Clarendon 
a general council of the biſhops and nobles, to whom he 
ſubmitted that great and important queſtion. the barons 
were all gained to the king's party, and the biſhops were 
over-awed, by the general combination againſt them. 

The following laws, among others, commonly called 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendop, were voted, without oppo- 
ſition : ©. that no appeals in ſpiritual cauſes ſhould be car- 


tc ried to the Holy See, nor any clergyman be ſuffered to 


“ depart the kingdom, unleſs with the king's permiſſion; 

ze that laymen ſhould not be accuſed in ſpiritual courts, 

A. D. © except by legal and reputable witneſſes; and 

p & laſtly, that churchmen, accuſed of any crime, 
1104. & ſhould be tried in civil court“. ? 

Henry, thinking he now finally prevailed in this: great 


enterpriſe, - ſent the conſtitutions to the pope to be ratified ; 


but Alexander III. who plainly ſaw. they were calculated to 
eſtabliſh the independency of England on the Holy See, 
abrogated, annulled, and rejected them; and when Becket 
found he might hope for ſupport in an oppoſition, he ex- 
preſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for his criminal compliance. 

Henry, howeyer, convinced every one would obey his will, 
except the man whom he had lifted into power, - reſolved 
both to humble the churches, and make the prelate feel the 
weight of his indignation ; ; but Becket to.avoid ſuch extre- 
mities, retired beyond ſea, and put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the Pope, and the king of France. 

Lewis, jealous of the riſing greatneſs of Henry, was 
glad of any opportunity to Zive him diſturbance, in his 
government; he pretended to pity extremely the condition 
of the exiled primate, who filled all Europe with exclams- 
fions againft the violence which he ſuffered : at length, after 


a pumber of . al] difficulties between the parties 
| were 


his 


na- 
ter 
ties 
ere 
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were adfulied, and Becket was permitted to return, on 
conditions both honourable and advantageous; a certain 
proof how much Henry dreaded the thunder of the 
church. | 
This accommodation with Becket, did not even procure 


the king that temporary tranquillity which he had hoped to 
reap from it; inſtead of being taught moderation, by a ſix 


years exile, the primate was only animated by a ſpirit of 
revenge; elated by the victory which he had obtained over 


his ſovereign, he ſet no bounds to his arrogance : on his 
arrival in England, he ſuſpended the archbiſhop of York, 
and excommunicated two biſhops, becauſe they had aſſiſted 
at the coronation of prince Henry, during the abſence of 
the primate. The degraded prelates waited upon the king 
in Normandy, where he then reſided, and complained to 
him of the violent proceedings of Becket ; Henry, ſenſible 
that his whole plan of operations was overturned, was 
thrown into the moſt violent agitation : © will my ſervants, 4 
exclaimed he, . ſtill leave me expoſed to the inſolence of 

« this ungrateful, imperious prieſt?” theſe words ſeemed | 
a call for vengeance ; and four gentlemen of the king's 
houſhold, communicating their thoughts to each other, 
and ſwearing to revenge their ſovereign's quarrel, ſecretly 
withdrew from court, and made the beſt of their way to 


England; on their arrival in Canterbury, they . P. 


found the archbiſnop in the church of St. Be- 
nedict, and murdered a, while he was bearing | 
maſs. Ch ] 

 Henr "was no ſooner We of the primate* s murder, 


11709, 


than he was filled with the utmoſt conſternation ; excom- 


munications he foreſaw- would be armed with double force ; 
however, as ſoon as he recovered in any degree his tone of 


| mind, he diſpatched a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, maintain 


ing his innocence, and offering to ſubmit the whole affair 
to the deciſion of the Holy See: the pope flattered by ſo 
much condeſcenſion, forbore to proceed to extremities, 
more eſpecially as he was ſenſible that he could reap more 
adyantage from moderation than from violence. 

Henry finding he was in no immediate danger from the 
thunder of the Vatican, undertook the condileft of Ireland, 
a defign that he had long projected, and for Alen he had 
obtained a bull from pope Adrian IV. 


A few 


E662 „ 
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tranquillity was of ſhort duration. Pri ce the 
inſtigation of Lewis VII. hjs father-in-law, inſiſſed, that 


1 


theſe quarrels were, in ſome meaſure, quieted by the death 
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confederacy with prince Richard, now heir to the crown of 
England, and- perſuaded him to ſeek. preſent power - and 
indepancencFs, at the expence of filial duty. 


But the mortification which Henry. received from this 


circumſtance was nothing in compariſon of what he expe- 
rienced on hearing his favourite ſon John had joined his 
brother; overloaded with cares and ſorrows, and robbed of 


his laſt domeſtic comfort, this unhappy father broke out 


into expreſſions of the utmoſt deſpair ; he curſed the day 
of his birth; and beſtowed on his ungrateful children a 
malediction, which he could never be brought to retract ; 
and this fatal diſcovery having quite broke his AD 
ſpirit, threw him into a fever, of which he ſoon 8 : 
after expired, at the caſtle of Chinon, in Nor- "I 
mandy. 


Henry poſſeſſed e every accompliſhment, both of body and 


mind, which can make a man either eſtimable or amiable ; 
he left only two legitimate ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded 


bim, and John, commonly denominated Lackland, becauſe 


he e no rie 
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A 'A prince . great courage 4 capacity, was 
eleddedemperor an the death of Conrad III. Soon after his 
election he marched into Italy, in order to 
compoſe the diſturbances of that country, and A. D. 


be crowned by. wy 0 in imitation. _ his 11 JS. 


predeceſſors. 4 22 

Adrian IV. . e then glled Bt Peter” 3 . was an 
1 and the fon of a beggar, inſiſled on the Roman 
geremonial ; Frederic looked upon this ceremony as an 
inſult, and refuſed ta ſubmit to it; the kiſſing the pope's 
feet, which he knew: to be the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, did not 
hurt the emperor's pride; but he could not bear that of 
holding the bridle and ſtirrup: at length, Frederic digeſted 


theſe two affronts, which he conſtrued ay as AY marks 
of 


— 
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of Chriſtian humility ; but which the papal court received 
as proofs of real ſubjection. 


The citizens of Rome ſent him a deputation, demanding 
A reſtoration of their ancient form of government, and 


offering to ſtipulate with him, for the emperial dignity. 


* Charlemagne and Otho conquered you by their valour,” 


replied Frederic, c and I am your maſter by right of ſuc- 


© ceſſion; it is: my right to preſcrive _ and yours to 


& receive them.” 


The intrepid Emperor. had not only the pope to ſubdue, 


who diſputed the empire; Rome, which refuſed to ac- 
knowledge a miſter, and many other cities of Italy, that 
aſſerted their independency ; he had, at the ſame time; the 
Bohemians to humble, who had mutinied againſt him; 


and alſo the Poles, with whom he was at urs yet all 


this he effected. 
lle conquered - Poland, and ede it into a tributary 


| kingdom; be quelled the tumults in Bohemia, and he 


ſecured the fidelity of the German princes, by rendering 
himſelf formidable to foreign nations; after this, he was 


obliged to fly back to Italy, where every thing was in con- 


fuſion. Adrian IV. dying, two oppoſite faQtions tumultu- 


' ouſly elected two perſons, known "oy. the names of Joy 


II. and Alexander III. 

The emperof's allies neceſſarily. acknowledged the pope 
choſen by him; and thoſe princes, who were jealous of the 
emperor, acknowledged the other. Victor II. Frederic's 
pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and one half of Italy, on 
his fide ; the reſt ſubmitted to Alexander HE On the death 


of Victor, the emperor cauſed another pope to be eleted, 


who alſo dying in a ſhort time, a third was nominated by 
Frederic; thus: the flames of civil diſcard, continued to 
ſpread. The emperor was defeated at ſea by the Venetians, 
A D. and his: eldeſt fon Henry, who commanded his 
Yr = fleet, fell into the hands of the enemy. Pope 
+; Alexander; in honour of this victory, failed outs 


into the open ſea, accompanied by the whole ſenate; and 
after having pronounced a thouſand benedictions on that 
element, tlirew into it. a ring, as a mark of his gratitude 
and affeQion ;. hence the origin of that ceremony which 
is annually performed by the Venetians, Under: the notion 
of eſpouſing the . 


In 


In conſequence of theſe misfortunes, Frederic was diſ- 
poſed to an accommodation with Alexander; who received 
the propoſal with great joy, and Venice had the honour of 
being the place of reconciliation ; there the emperor put 
an end to the diſpute, by acknowledging the pope, AD 
kiſſing his feet and holding his ſtirrup, while he | 
mounted his mule. _. | 7 77 

The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Frederic ſet out 
for the holy wars, where he loſt his life, by bathing in the 
Cydnus; being ſeized with the ſame diſorder as that which 
Alexander the Great had, formerly, with great , D. 
difficulty recovered from, when he plunged him- 5 
ſelf, while in a ſweat, into that river. | 

Thus periſhed Frederic I. in the ſixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-eighth of his reign, a prince of an enter- 
prizing ſpirit, and great capacity; who had the peace of 
his country always at heart, and who ſupported the dignity 
of the empire, with equal courage and reputation, 


I 190. 


France and ENGLAND, from the Death of 
Henry II. to the Reign of Edward I, 
Tus death of Henry II. was an event eſteemed equally 


fortunate, by his ſon Richard and Philip Auguſtus; Philip 
loſt a dangerous enerny, and Richard got poſſeſſion of that 


crown, which he had ſo eagerly purſued ; both ſeemed to 


conſider the recovery of the Joly land, as the ſole purpoſe 


. 0 0 


of their government. ES . 
The reiterated calamities attending the cruſades, taught 
the Kings of France and England the neceſſity of trying 
another road than by Conſtantinople; they determined to 
conduct their armies by ſea, and to carry proviſions along 
with them. 2 „ „„ 
The two monarchs put to ſea together; and both nearly 


about the ſame time, were obliged, by diſtreſs of weather, 


to take ſhelter in Meſſina, in Sicily, where they were de- 


tained during the winter; but ſome trifling diſputes, which 


happened there between them, laid the founda- 


tion of a rancour and jealouſy, which never after A. P. 
entirely ſubſided. LS”, Dn 1190. 
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After leaving Sicily, the Engliſh fleet met with a furious 
tempeſt, which drove it on the coaſt of Cyprus, and was 


later of. arriving than the French ; but the Engliſh came in 


time to partake in the glory of the ſiege of Ptolemais, which 
laſted two years, and was, at length taken, after the loſs of 
three hundred thouſand men. 

Philip being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed, and 
acquired by Richard, returned to. France, when by his 
intrigues, he ſeduced prince John, the king's brother, from 
his allegiance ; but a truce being concluded with Saladin, 


and Richard receiving intelligence of the intrigues of his 


brother John and the king of France, reſolved to return 
| immediately to Europe, where his prefence was abſolutely 
neceſſary ; in paſſing through Germany, in diſguiſe, he was 
diſcovered, and thrown, into priſon by. Leopold, duke. of 
| Auſtria, and ſold to the emperor Henry VI. who had taken 
ſome offence at Richard's behaviour in Sicily, and was glad 
A. D. to have him in his power; however, on paying 
three hundred thouſand pounds, the king of Eng- 
1193. land was reſtored to his freedom. 
The joy of the Engliſh was extreme, on the appearance 
of their king, who had acquired ſo much glory, and had 
ſpread the reputation of their name to the fartheſt Faſt. 
After renewing the ceremony of his coronation, Richard 
paſt over with an army into Normandy, impatient to make 
war upon Philip, and revenge himſelf of the many injuries 
which he had received from that monarch ;, but the taking 
of a caſtle, or the ſurprize of a ſtraggling party, compre- 
hend the whole of this expedition; peace was, at length, 
juſt concluded between England and France, when-Richard 
was unfortunately ſlain by an arrow, before an inconſidera- 
Rs D. ble caſtle, which he beſieged, in hopes of taking 
5 from one of his vaſſals a great maſs of $91, 
199. which had been found in the Barth. 
The moſt ſhining part of Richard's character was his 
f military talents; no man, even in that romantic age, car- 
ried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater height, 
and this quality obtained him the appeliation of cœur de 
lion, or the lion-hearted. 
A s he leſt no iſſue behind bim, he was ſucceeded | by bo 
brother John. : | 
The 
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The ſucceſſion was diſputed by Arthur, duke of Brittany, 


ſon of Geoffry, the elder brother of John. The king of 


France, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed, aſſiſted him; and 
every thing promiſed ſucceſs, when Arthur was taken pri- 
ſoner by his uncle John, and inhumanly murdered : the 
whole world was ſtruck with horror at this barbarity, and 
he was from that moment deteſted by his ſubjects, both at 
home and abroad. The Britons waged implacable war againſt 
him, . in order to revenge the murder of their duke ; and 


carried their complaints before the French monarch, as 


ſuperior lord, demanding juſtice, Philip received their ap- 
plication with pleafure ; he ſumfnoned John to ſtand his 
trial before him and his peers, and on his non-appearance, 
he was declared guilty of felony and parricide, and all his 
foreign dominions were adjudged forfeited to the crown of 
France. Ef 


Philip, taking advantage of the general defection of John's 


ſubjeQs, which rendered every enterpriſe eaſy againſt him, 
re- united Normandy to the crown of France, and ſucceſſive- 


ly reduced Anjou, Maine, and part of Poitou, under his 


dominion: to complete his misfortunes, John embroiled 
himſelf with the court of Rome, about an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, whom pope Innocent III. wanted to nominate 
of his own authority, in oppoſition to the laws of the 
country; this pope, under whom the Holy See became for- 
midable, laid the kingdom of England under an interdi&, 
and forbad John's ſubjects from paying him any obedience 
for the future. | 1 . 

I This eccleſiaſtical thunderbolt was, at this time, truly 
terrible; becauſe the pope put it into the hands of Philip 
Auguſtus, to whom he made over the kingdom of England, 
in perpetual inheritance. Philip employed a whole year in 
building a fleet, and raiſing the fineſt army that had ever 
been ſeen in France. John, on the other hand, made a laſt 
eſſort, and found means, through that ſpirit of emulation, 


» 


which has ſo long ſubſiſted between the natives of AD. 
England and France, to raiſe an army of ſixty | . 
thouſand men. CCF l 

All Europe was held in expectation of a deciſive action 
between the two kings, when the pope artfully tricked them 


both, and took that to himſelf, which he had pretended io 
beſtow on Philip: this extraordinary tranſaction was nego- 
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tiated by pandolph, the pope's legate to France and Eng- 
land: in his way through France, he obſerved the — 


armament of Philip, and highly commended his zeal and 


diligence; and on his arrival in Dover, he had a conference 
with John, to whom he magnified the number of the ene- 
my, and the diſaffection of his own ſubjeQs, intimating, 


that his only reſource was to put himſelf under the pro- 


tection of the Holy See. John conſented to this propoſal, 
ſwore to ſubmit himſelf, and do homage to the pope, as his 
liege lord and ſuperior. 

During this ſhameful negociaion, Philip waited impa- 
tiently at Bologne, for thè legate's return, in order to put 
to ſea ; the legate at length returned, and the king was 
informed that he was no longer permitted to attack Eng- 
land, which was become a fief of the church of Rome, 
and its king a vaſſal of the Holy See. 

Philip was enraged at this intelligence, he ſwore he would 
no longer be the dupe of ſuch hypocritical pretences; and 
indeed would not have deſiſted from his enterpriſe, but the 
emperor Otho IV. had entered into an alliance with his 
uncle the king of England, in order to oppoſe the deſigns of 
France, now become formidable to the reſt of Europe. 
With this view he put himſelf at the head of a prodigious 
army, and the French monarch ſeemed in danger of being 
cruſhed for having accepted of a preſent made him by the 
pope. Philip, however, advanced undiſmayed, to meet his 
enemies, with an army of twenty thouſand men, command- 
ed by the chief nobility in France. 

Ihe emperor Otho, on the other ſide, had with him 

ſeven or eight German princes, and a force ſuperior to that 

ak ivy. of Philip; the two armies met near the village 

of Bovines, between Liſle and Tournay; where 

the allies were totally routed, and thirty thou- 
ſand Germans are ſaid to be lain, 

This victory eſtabliſhed for ever the glory of Philip, and 
gave full ſecurity to his dominions. John could therefore 
hope for nothing further, than henceforth to rule his own 
kingdom in peace; but the .moſt grievous ſcene 'of this 
prince's misfortunes ſtill awaited him; he was doomed to 
humble himſelf before his own ſubjects: the barons entered 
into a confederacy, and formally demanded a reſtoration of 


1414. 


their ee and that their cauſe. might wear the greater 


appear- 
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appearance of juſtice, they alſo included thoſe of the clergy 


and people: they took up arms to enforce their requeſt; 

they laid waſte the royal domains; and John, after employ- 

ing a variety of expedients, in order to divert the blow 

aimed at the prerogatives of his crown, was obliged to 

lower himſelf, and treat with his ſubjects. | 

A conference was held between the king and the barons, 

at Runnemede, a ſpot ever ſince deſervedly celebrated as 

the birth-place of Engliſh liberty : there John ſigned and 

ſealed the famous Magna Charta or Great Charter; which 

either granted or ſecured very important privilegesto , > 

every order of men in the kingdom; to the barons, 1214. 
to the clergy, and to the people: but John only 5: 
diſſembled, till he ſhould find a favourable opportunity to 
revoke all his conceſſions; and in order to facilitate ſuch an 
event, he ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſſaries to enliſt foreign 
ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacious Brabangons into his 
ſervice, by the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils of England: 
he alſo diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, to lay the great 
Charter before the pope ; who conſidering himſelf a ſupe- 
rior lord of, the kingdom, was incenſed at the temerity of 
the barons, and iſſued out a bull annulling the charter, and 
denouncing a general ſentence of excommunication. againſt 
every one who ſhould perſevere in maintaining fuch treaſon- 
able pretenſions. | 


John now. took off the maſk, he recalled all that he had 
done; and as his foreign mercenaries arrived along with the 
bull, he expected nothing but univerſal ſubmiſſion : in this 
| Ceſperate extremity, the barons had recourſe to a remedy 
no . they offered to acknowledge as their ſovereign 
prince Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France; 
the temptation was too great to be reſiſted by a prince of 
Philip's ambition. 5 3 
He ſent over to the relief of the barons a body of forces, 
with his ſon Lewis at their head: John was deſerted by his 
foreign troops, and ſome time a wanderer, from town to 
town; when death put an end to bis troubles and A. D. I 
tus crimes, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and ©: 6. — 
the eighteenth of his reign. . „ Tu . : | * 
John was ſucceeded. by his ſon Henry III. but nine years F 
old at his father's death; and for once a minority proved- 
of ſingular ſeryice to England. The earl of Pembroke, who 


WAS 


! 


_ enſuing. parliament in order to give information to that 


form. | | 


power for the aggrandiſement of themſelves: and families: 


ceived the pope's abſolution from his dath; he refutried the 
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was choſen protector, had a mighty influence on the barons; g 
moſt of them ſecretly negociated with him, and returned to re 
their duty : Lewis, whoſe troops were defeated, and all his er 
favourite deſigns blaſted, was glad to make his eſcape from A 
a country where every thing was become hoſtile to him. ty 
Henry III. when he came of age, proving a weak and ar 
contemptible prince, England was again involved in civil W. 
broils, which it would be equally uſeleſs and impertinent to 
relate; as they were neither followed duting' many years ſhi 
by any event of importance to. ſociety, nor attended with an 
any circumſtances which can throw light upon the human ab 
character; their cauſes and conſequences were alike inſigni- his 
—_ E 
The factious and turbulent barons, demanded an exten- ed, 
ſion of their privileges; and the earl of Leigſter, a man of to 
great talents and boundleſs ambition, was at the head of the wh 
malcontents ; he had married Eleanor, the king's ſiſter, and rou 
AD hoped to wreſt the ſceptre from the feeble and | 
„ Irreſolute hand that held it. He repreſented to and 


1258. his affociates aſſembled at Oxford, the neceſſity 
ef reforming the ſtate ; and of putting the execution of the ; 
laws into other hands than thoſe which had hitherto'been priv 
found, from repeated experience, ſo unfit for that import- 
ant change; and their firſt ſtep ſeemed well calculated for 
the end which they profeſſed to have in view: they ordered 
that four knights ſhould be choſen by each county; that 
they ſhould make inquiry into grievances which their neigh- 
bourhood had reaſon to complain of ; and ſhould attend: the 


aſſembly. of the ſtate ot their particular counties : thus was 
a new order of men introduced into the national aſſemibly; 
and our conſtitution approached daily nearer᷑ to its preſent 


The earl of Leiceſter, and his aſſociates, inſtead of con- 
tinuing in the ſame populär courſe, viſibly employed their 


the breach of truſt was apparent to all the world, evety 
order of men felt it, and murmured againſt it; and the 
pope, in order to gain the favour of the nation abſolved the 
the king and all his ſubjeQs from tlie bath the) Had taken 
to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford? s fon a5 Henry e- MF bara! 


govern- 
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government ; but the haughty barons could not peaceably 
reſign that uncontrouled power, which they had ſo long 
enjoyed ; and civil war was renewed 1n all its. horrors. 
After ſeveral fruitleſs negociations, the collected force of the 
two parties met near Lewes, in Suſſex, where the royal 
army was unhappily defeated, and the king and prince Ed- 
ward made priſoners. _ | | 
No ſooner had Leiceſter obtained this vitory, than he 
ſhewed a deſire of cruſhing his rivals among the barons, 
and acting as ſole maſter. The royaliſts ſeized the favour- 
able conj uncture, and flew to arms; prince Edward made 
his eſcape, and the joy of this young hero's appearance, 
together with the oppreſſions under which the nation labour- 
ed, ſoon procured him a force which Leiceſter was unable 


f to reſiſt: a battle was fought near Eveſham ; A. D. 
« where Leiceſter was ſlain, and his army totally 3 
d routed. 5 05. 
4 Henry, at laſt, overcome by the cares of government, 


and the infirmities of age, expired in the ſixty- fourth year 
of his age, and the fifty-ſixth of his reign ; the longeſt in 
the Engliſh annals: he was a prince more adapted for 
private than public life; his eaſe, ſimplicity, and good na- 
ture, would have ſecured that happineſs in a lower ſtation, 
of which they deprived him upon a throne. | 


Franc E, from the Reign of Philip Auguſtus, 
to the End of the Reign of Lewis IX. or 
St. Lewis. | — 


5 wy 25 

HILIP AUGUSTUS died ſoon after the return of his 
on Lewis from England, and left the kingdom of France 
wice as large as he had received it. Lewis VIII. 


n- . 
ir owever, did not encreaſe the monarchy. His "ON 
T's ort reign was chiefly ſpent in a cruſade againſt FAO, 
17 he Albigenſes, in the proſecution of which he died. He 
he as ſucceeded by. his ſon Lewis IX. commonly called St. 
hk ewis; who no ſooner came of age, than he was univer- 
ten ally acknowledged to be the greateſt prince in Europe; his 
FG haracter is perhaps the moſt ſingular in the annals of hiſ- 


ory; to the mean and abje& ſuperſtition of a monk, he 
6 4 3 united 


Lewis beheld his brother Robert killed by his fide, and] 
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united all the courage and magnanimity of a hero: ſo far 
from taking advantage of the diviſions among the Engliſh, 
during the reign of Henry III. or attempting to expel thoſe 
dangerous rivals from his provinces, which they till poſ- 
ſeſſed in France, he entertained many ſcruples with regard 
to the ſentence of attainder pronounced againſt the king's 
father ; and had not his biſhops, it is ſaid, perſuaded him, 
that John was juſtly puniſhed for his barbarity and felony, he 
would have reſtored all the conqueſts madeby PhilipAuguſtus. Þ 
But his humane heart became a prey to the barbarous Þ 
_ devotion of the times; being ſeized with a dangerous ill- 
neſs, which deprived him of his ſenſes, his heated imagina- | 
tion took fire and he thought he heard a voice commanding i 
him to ſhed the blood of Infidels: he accordingly made 2 
vow, as ſoon as he recovered, to engage in a new cruſade; | 
he ſpent four years in making pieparations, and at length i 
ſet ſail ; inſtead of proceeding immediately for Paleſtine, | 
he made a deſcent upon Fgypt; imagining that the Holy 
Land could never be'preferved, while that country remain- | 
ed in the hands of the Infidels: Lewis, at length, found 
himſelf in the plains of Egypt, at the head of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, the flower of his kingdom; yet this crufade, like 
all the reſt,- terminated in ſorrow and diſappointment : one 
half of theſe fine troops fell a prey to ſickneſs and debau- 
chery, and the other was defeated at Maſſoura; where i 


A. D. himſelf taken priſoner, together with his two 
+” brothers, the counts of Anjou, and Poitiers, and 
1249. with all his nobility. 22 
A treaty was concluded with the Soldan, by which the 
king and the other priſoners were reſtored to their liberty, 
on payment of a thouſand marks of gold.  _ 
The affairs of France were in much confuſion, which 
determined Lewis, at laſt, to return to Europe ; bur it was 
only to prepare for a new cruſade: he hoped to make a 
convert of the king of Tunis, and for that purpoſe, landed 
on the coaſt of Africa, ſword in hand, at the head of his 
A. D. troops: the French army was ſeized with an 
5 . epidemical diſtemper; of which Lewis himfell 
1271. died, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. | 
The moſt blamable circumſtance of this great monarch": 
conduct, is his approbation of the treaty between his bro- 
ther and the pope, relative to. Sicily. After the ne 
| 5 the 
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the emperor Frederic II. the pope ſeized upon this kingdom, 
and offered it to the count of Anjou; he accepted it; and 
Lewis permitted a cruſade to be preached againſt Mainfroy, 
who had now actually uſurped the Sicilian throne, in pre- 
judice to his nephew Conradine: the count of Anjou 
marched into Italy, at the head of a numerous army; 
Mainfroy was defeated and ſlain, and Conradine appeared 
in vindication of his native rights; he alſo was routed and 
taken priſoner, together with his uncle the duke of Auſtria, 
and both were executed at Naples. | | 


The GERMAN EMPIRE and ITALY, from the 
Acceſſion of Henry VI. to the Election of 


 Rodolph of Hapſburg, with ſome Account of 


the Cruſades. 


ENRY VI. received, almoſt at the ſame time, intelli- 
gence of the death of his father, and of his brother-in-law 
William, king of Naples and Sicily, to whoſe dominions he 
was heir, in right of his wife. Tancred, a baſtard of that 
line, had been acknowledged king by the people, and the 
ſee of Rome ; the diſpute then was, who ſhould wear the 
crown. Tancred, who poſſeſſed it by right of election; or 
Henry, who claimed it in right of his wife: this was to he 
decided by arms; and the Sicilians, in vain, after the 
death of Tancred, proclaimed his young ſon : Henry's 
fortune prevailed, he ordered the infant king to be caſtrated, 


to have his eyes put out, and be confined in a dungeon; 


his mother and ſiſters were ſhut up in a convent ; and all 
the friends of this unhappy family were put to death, by the 
moſt excruciating tortures : but his cruelty proved his de- 
ſtruction; for it is ſaid, that his own wife Conſtan- A D 

tia, whoſe family he had ſo. barbarouſly extermi- nh 
nated, conſpired againſt the tyrant, and took him 97. 
off by poiſon. 5 „ 

Upon the death of Henry VI. the empire of Germany was 
divided. His ſon Frederic II. was but an infant when he was 
elected emperor by a faction, who gave the title of king of 
the Romans to his uncle Philip. Another party choſe Otho 
of Saxony; who was ſupported by Innocent III. and the king 
of England, Otho's uncle: this junction naturally 3 
| ES E 2 | the 
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the king of France to the ſide of his rival. Faction claſhed 
with faction, and nothing was beheld on all hands but the 
horrors and the miſeries of civil war. 

At length Philip prevailed, and Otho obliged to abandon 
Germany, took refuge in England ; he, however, returned 
ſoon after to Germany, and finding his party ſtill conſiderable, 


A.D. entered into an alliance with his uncle John, king | 

of England, againſt Philip Auguſtus, king of | 

1213. France. The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, as | 

we have already ſeen, completed the fate of Otho. l 
Frederic II. now ſeventeen years of age, was univerſally b 
acknowledged emperor ; and in order to preſerve the {« 
favour of the pope, he made a vow to go in perſon to the = 
Holy Land. pe 
Aͤbout this time pope Innocent died, and was ſucceeded v 
by Honorius III. who expreſſed great eagerneſs in forward- th 
ing the cruſade. The emperor excuſed himſelf from the per- c< 
formance of his vow, until he ſhould have regulated the affairs 8 22 
of Italy; and almoſt all the other European monarchy were en 
detained at home by domeſtic diſturbances ; but an infinite Pre 
number of private noblemen and their vaſſals took the croſs: | 
theſe adventurers arrived at Ptolemais, and it was reſolved Cor 
in a council of war, to beſiege Damietta, in Egypt, which ter 
was accordingly inveſted by ſea and land, and taken after a ” 

re 


ſiege of eighteen months: however, the fruits of this vic- 
| tory were entirely blaſted by the preſumption of Albano, a em 

Spaniſh monk, who pretended, as legate of the Holy See, 
and repreſentative of the pope, he had an inconteſtable | 
right to the ſupreme command; which he accordingly took 
upon himſelf, and brought the army of the crofs between 


two branches of the Nile, when that river, which fertilize: Wl orde 
and defends Egypt, began to run over its banks. The ſoldan the « 
informed of their ſituation, overflowed the Chriſtian camp, H 
by opening ſluices; ſo that the legate now ſaw himſelf an nf 
his troops in the ſame extremity in which the Egyptian and t 
A. D. under Pharaoh are deſcribed, when they beheld ent a 
the ſea ready to ruſh in upon them. Damietu on 
1221. was reſtored, and the leaders of the cruſade were of T. 
obliged to conclude a diſhonourable treaty, $7 which they ſoon # 
bound themſelves not to ſerve againſt the oldan for eight liam, 
years. title v 
Gregory IX. who ſucceeded Honorius in the papal chair, <3 - ” 


| being incenſed at the loſs of Damietta, wrote a ſevere letter 
to 


WW emperor prudently returned to Italy, where his 
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to the emperor, taxing him with having ſacrificed the 
intereſts of Chriſtianity, by delaying ſo long the perform- 
ance of his vow, and threatening him with immediate ex- 
communication, if he did not inſtantly depart with an army 
into Aſia. - Frederic, exaſperated at ſuch inſolence, ravaged 
the patrimony of St. Peter, and was actually excommuni- 
cated : the animoſity between the Guelphs and Gibellines 
revived ; the pope. was obliged to quit Rome; and Italy 
became a ſcene of war and deſolation. | 
Frederic, in order to remove the cauſe of all theſe trou- 
bles, and gratify the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious age, re- 
ſolved to perform his vow, and he accordingly embarked 
for the Holy Land, where he ſucceeded better than any 
perſon who had gone before him; he concluded a treaty 
with the ſoldan of Egypt, and maſter of Syria, by which 
the end of his expedition ſeemed fully anſwered : the ſoldan 
ceded to him Jeruſalem and its territory, Tyre, Sidon, 
and the neighbouring countries ; after which, the «1 
preſence was much wanted. = 1260. . 
Frederic's reign, after his return from the Eaſt, was one 
continued quarrel with the popes ; the cities of Lombardy 
revolted at the inſtigation of Gregory IX. who alſo excited 
the emperor's ſon Henry, to rebel againſt his father : the 
rebellion was ſuppreſſed ; the prince was confined ; and the 
emperor obtained a complete victory over the aſſociated 
towns. Innocent IV. who ſucceeded Gregory, purſued the 


fame line of conduct; not being able to obtain from Frede- 


ric his exorbitant demands, he fled into France, aſſembled a 


general council at Lyons, and depoſed the emperor, and 
| ordered the electors to chooſe another; reſerving to himſelf 


the diſpoſal of Sicily. = 

Henry, the emperor's eldeſt ſon, dying ſoon after his 
confinement, the empire was declared vacant by the pope ; 
and the German biſhops, for none of the princes were pre- 
ſent at the inſtigation of his holineſs, proceeded to the elec- 


tion of a new emperor; and they choſe Henry, landgrave 


of Thuringia, ſtiled the king of prieſts; but Henry dying 
ſoon after, the ſame prelates took the liberty to elect Wil- 
liam, count of Holland, who bore the ſame contemptuous 

title with his predeceſſor. | | 
Fortune, which had hitherto favoured Frederic, ſeemed 
now to deſert him : he was defeated before Parma, which 
| | | he 
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A. D. be had long beſieged, and was obliged to retire 
1250. to Naples, where he died of a fever, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. | 

After the death of Frederic, a variety of candidates ap- 
peared for the empire, and ſeveral were elected by different 
factions; but no emperor was properly acknowledged till | 
the year 1273, when Rodolph, count of Hapſburg, was 
unanimouſly raiſed to the vacant throne. ; 


SPAIN, to the End of the thirteenth Century, : 


— » am a 3 


| A C 

| N E left Spain, towards the middle of the eleventh cen 
tury diſmembered by the Moors and Chriſtians, and both a . 2 
prey to civil wars; about that time, Don Roderigo, ſur- FF © 
named the Cid, drove the Moors out of the kingdom of a 
Toledo and Valentia. Few kings in Spain were at that v 
time fo powerful as he; yet he never aſſumed the regal title, 
but continued faithful to his maſter Alphonſo, king of Old a! 
Caſtile ; he governed Valentia, however, with all the autho - tl 
rity of a ſovereign, receiving ambaſſadors, and being treated fi 
with the higheſt reſpect of all nations. After his death, the ¶ ci 
kings of Caſtile and Arragon, continued their wars again cit 
the Moors; and Spain was more drenched in blood than to 
ever, and more deſolated. . Ve. 
Alphonſo, ſurnamed the Battle-giver, king of Navare Tre 


and Arragon, took Saragoſſa from the Moors; which city th. 
became the capital of the kingdom of Arragon, and thi 
never again returned under the dominion of the Infidels. ve 

Alphonſo, count of Portugal, after obtaining a viQor; tio 
cver the Moors, took Liſbon from them, and cauſed himſel i pri: 

to be crowned king of Portugal. A very few efforts wou ſon 
now have been ſufficient to have driven the Moors entire to 
out of Spain; but for that purpoſe it was neceſſary, th Mo 
'the Spaniſh Chriſtians ſhould be united among themſelves; 
whereas, they were unhappily at perpetual war with one kin; 


another: they united however, at length, from a ſenſe o vic 

common danger, and alſo implored the aſſiſtance of th — 
25 | ib 

Mahome 


other Chriſtian princes of Europe. 
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re | Mahomet Ben Joſeph, Miramolin of Africa, having croſ- 
y- ſed the ſea, with an army of near one hundred thouſand 

men, and being joined by the Moors of Andaluſia, aſſured 
p- bimſelf of making an entire conqueſt of Spain: the rumour 
nt of this great armament rouſed the attention of the whole 
tin European continent; many adventurers came from all parts; 


vas to theſe the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, united 
their forces: the kingdom of Portugal, alſo, furniſhed a 
hody of troops; and the Chriſtian and Mahometan armies 
met in the defiles of the Black Mountain or Sierra Morena, 
on the borders of Andaluſia, and in the province of 
Toledo. 

The archbiſhop of Toledo was by the fide of the king 
olf Caſtile, Alphonſo the Noble, and carried the croſs at the 
den · head of the troops; Miramolin had in one hand a ſabre, 
tha and in the other the Alcoran; the battle was long and 
ſur- obſtinate, but at length the Chriſtians prevailed 3 - 4 D. 


a of and the ſixteenth of July, the day on which the Se 
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that victory was gained, is ſtill celebrated in Toledo. 
itle, This ſeemed a period marked out for the glory of Spain, 
Old and the expulſion of the Moors; Ferdinand III. took from 
tho- ll the Infidels the famous city of Cordova, the reſidence of the 
ated 8 firſt Mooriſh kings; he alſo ſubdued the province of Mur- 
, the on cia, and made himſelf maſter of Seville, the moſt opulent 
aint city belonging to the Moors. Death, at length, put an end 
than to his conqueſts; and if divine honours are due to thoſe 
who have been the deliverers of their country, Spain juſtly 
varre reverences the name of Ferdinand III. Alphonſo, furnamed 
city the Aſtronomer, or theW iſe, ſucceeded his father Ferdinand; 
and this prince, rivalled the Arabians in the ſciences, and the uni- 


1s. verſity of Salamanca, produced no one equal to him; his collec- 


cor tion of laws, called, Las Partidas, ſtill continue to form the 
nell principal baſis of their juriſprudence: in his old age, he ſaw his 
youll ſon Sancho rebel againſt him; and was reduced A D ; 
tireh to the diſagreeable neceſſity of leaguing with the 
that Moors, againſt his own blood, and his Chriſtian 1303. 


Ives; ſubjects. The rebels were overcome, but the good old 
1 one king died before he had time to enjoy the fruits of his 
nſe 0 victory; the unnatural Sancho ſucceeded to the Crown; he 
F the however reigned happily; and his ſon Ferdinand IV. took 

Gibraltar from the Moors. . 


ENGLAND, 


home 
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ENGLAND, during the Reign of Edward 1 


| FEowarp I. had reached Sicily in his return from the | 
Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the death of | 
his father, Henry III. and immediately proceeded home- 


ward; as ſoon as he arrived in England, he applied himſelf | 


aſſiduouſſy to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which the | 
civil commotions, and looſe adminiſtration of his father, 
had introduced into every part of government; his policy, 


though ſevere, was equally generous and prudent ; by an | 


exact diſtribution of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the 


laws, he gave at once protection to the inferior orders of 
the ſtate, and diminiſhed the arbitrary power of the great: 
by theſe wiſe meaſures, the ſtate of the kingdom was ſoon | 
changed; order and tranquillity were reſtored to ſociety, | 
and vigour to government. 1 

Now it was, that the enterprizing ſpirit of Edward be- 
gan more remarkably to ſhew itſe]f : he undertook an expe- | 
dition againſt Lewellyn, prince of Wales, who was obliged 
to ſubmit and receive the terms impoſed on him, by the 


Engliſh monarch ; but the oppreſſions of the victors ſoon 


rouſed the indignation of the Welch, who flew to arms, 
and Edward again entered Wales with an army. Lewelly: 
AD. Was ſurpriſed and ſlain, the Welſh nobility ſub- 8 
1 © mitted to Edward, and the laws of England] 
3. were eſtabliſhed in that principality. 4 
Edward's conduct in regard to Scotland, at which hi | 
ambition now pointed, ſerves more to ſhew his enterpriſing 
A. D. ſpirit; the royal houſe of Scotland being extind, Þ 
on the death of Alexander III. two competitors 
ſtarted for the crown: Robert Bruce, and Jobn 
Baliol : each claim was ſupported by a powerful faction: 
in this critical ſituation the parliament of Scotland, in order 
to avoid the miſeries of civil war, embraced the dangerou 
reſolution of appealing to Edward; who was according) 
choſen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquieſce in hi 
decree. His firſt ſtep was to oblige the Scottiſh parliament 
to acknowledge that their crown was dependant on Eng- 
land; he next demanded poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that 
he might be able to deliver it to him whoſe right houſe 
| foun 
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found preferable; and this exorbitant demand was complied 
with, both by the barons and the claimants : he ſoon after 
gave judgment in favour of Baliol, who renewed the oath 
of fealty to England, and was put in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. | | 

Edward having thus eſtabliſhed his unjuſt claim of feu- 
dal ſuperiority over Scotland, aſpired next at the abſolute 
ſovereignty and dominion of that kingdom : he attempted 
to provoke Baliol by his indignities, to rouſe him to rebel- 
lion, and to rob him of his crown, as the puniſhment of 
his treaſon and felony : the paſlive ſpirit of Baliol, accord- 
ingly began to mutiny; and he entered into a ſecret 


alliance with France, already engaged in a war with Eng- 


land. | 

The expences attending theſe multiplied wars of Ed- 
ward, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parliamen- 
tary ſupplies, and introduced the lower orders of the ſtate 
into the public councils : this period, therefore, AD 
ſeems to be the true æra of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; for the former precedents of repreſenta- a 
tives from the boroughs, ſummoned by Leiceſter, was re- 
garded as the act of a violent uſurpation, and had been diſ- 
continued in all ſubſequent parliaments. 

Edward employed the ſupplies granted by his people in 
warlike preparations againſt his northern neighbour; at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, he took Berwick by aſſault, 
and routed the whole Scottiſh army near Dunbar : the timid 
Baliol, inſtead of making uſe of thoſe reſources which were 
left, haſtened to make his ſubmiſſions to the conqueror z 
expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for his diſloyalty to his liege 
lord; and made a ſolemn and irrevocable renunciation of 
his crown into the hands of Edward: the Engliſh monarch, 
flattering himſelf that he had now attained the great object 
of his wiſhes, in the final reduction of Scotland, left the 
ear] of Warrenne governor of the kingdom, and returned 
with his victorious army into England. | 
Warrenne's bad ſtate of health not permitting him to 
continue long in Scotland, left the adminiſtration entirely in 
the hands of Ormſby and Creſſingham; who inſtead of 
acting with prudence and moderation, exaſperated every 
man of ſpirit, by the rigour and ſeverity of their govern- 
ment : among theſe, William Wallace undertook the deſpe- 

; | rate 
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ate project of delivering his native country from the domi- 
nion of foreigners ; he was endowed with all the qualities 
which form a hero; ſo that he ſoon acquired, among his deſ- 
perate aſlaciates, that authority to which his virtues ſo emi- 
nently entitled him : every day brought accounts of his gal- 
lant actions, and the Scots betook themſelves to arms in 
every quarter; many of the principal nobility openly coun- 
tenanced Wallace's party. 
| Meanwhile Warrenne having collected an army of forty 
thouſand men, entered Scotland, and attacked him in his 
camp, near Stirling, where the Engliſh were totally routed ; 
Warrenne was obliged to retire into England, and the 
principal fortreſſes in Scotland, ſurrendered to the Con- 
_ queror. 

Edward was in Flanders, when he received l 

of theſe events; and having concluded a peace with France, 
haſtened over to England, where he collected his whole 


military force, near one hundred thouſand combatants, and |. 


marched to the northern frontiers : Scotland was never able 
to withſtand ſuch a force; at preſent it was without a head, 
and torn by inteſtine jealouſies. The elevation of Wallace 
to the dignity of regent or guardian of the kingdom, was the 
object of envy tothe nobility, who repined to ſee a private man 
raiſed above them by his rank, and ſtill more by his reputation: 
ſenſible of theſe evils, Wallace reſigned his authority ; and 
the chief comm3nd devolved upon men of eminent birth, 
under whom the nobles were more willing to ſerve in defence 
A. D. of their country: they fixed their ſtation at F al- 
wn g. kirk, where Edward came up with them, and 
9 entirely routed them. 

Wallace was betrayed to the Engliſh, and Edward, whoſe 
natural bravery and magnanimity ſhould have led him to 
reſpect like qualities in an enemy, ordered this illuſtrious 
hero to be carried in chains to London, tried as a rebel 
and traitor, and executed on Tower Hill ! But the cruelty 


exerciſed on Wallace, inſtead of breaking the ſpirit, only | 


rouſed more effectually the reſentment of the Scots. 

Robert Bruce, ſon of that Robert who had beerr one of 
the competitors for the crown of Scotland, had ſucceeded to 
all his father's pretenſions ; and the death of Baliol ſeemed 
to open a full career to the genius and ambition of this 


young 
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young nobleman: he regretted his engagements with Ed- 
ward, and ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of embracing the cauſe, however deſperate, of his o 
preſſed country; in conſequence of this reſolution, Bruce 
ſuddenly left the Engliſh court, and arrived in Scotland: 
the noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce, yet 
more ſo when he told them, that he was come to live or die 
with them in defence of the liberties of his country ; and 
hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name 
from all the indignities which it had ſo long ſuffered from 
the tyranny of their imperious maſters. The ſpirit with 
which this diſcourſe was delivered, made a deep impreſſion 
on the minds of the nobles, and rouſed all thoſe principles 
of indignation and revenge, with which they had long been 
ſecretly actuated: Cummin alone, who had privately taken 
his meaſures with Edward, oppoſed the determination of 
Bruce, who being already informed of his treachery, drew 
his ſword and killed him on the ſpot. 

The murder of Cummin, affixed the ſeal to the conſpi- 
racy of the Scottiſh nobles ; they had now no reſource left, 
but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or periſh in the 
attempt. Bruce excited his partizans every where to arms; 
he ſucceſsfully attacked the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh, 
and drove them out of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, Edward was advancing with a mighty force, 
determined to make the now defenceleſs Scots the victims 
of his ſeverity, when he unexpeQedly ſickened and died at 
Carliſle ; enjoining with his laſt breath his ſon AD 
and ſucceſſor to proſecute the war, and never to 
deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of 307. 
Scotland ; but that, as we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to 
ſee, the ſecond Edward was little able to accompliſh, 


BRITAIN, during the Reign of Edward II. 


No prince ever aſcended the Engliſh throne with more 
advantage than Edward IT. he was in the twenty-third year 
of his age, and univerſally beloved by the people : he was 
at the head of a great army, ready to ſubject the whole 
iſland to his ſway ; and all men promiſed themſelves tran- 
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quillity and happineſs under his government: but the firſt 
act of his reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him 
| totally unqualified for his high ſtation. Inſtead of proſe- 
cuting the conqueſt of Scotland, according to the deſire of 
his father, he returned into England, after a few feeble 
efforts, and immediately diſbanded his forces : the next ſtep 
taken by Edward, was no leſs weak and imprudent ; he 
recalled Piers Gavaſton, a youthful favourite, whom the 
late king had baniſhed the realm, on account of his aſcen- 
dancy over this prince, and whom on his death-bed he made 
him promiſe never more to entertain. 

Gavaſton no ſooner arrived at conrt, than he was loaded 
with benefits, and exalted to the higheſt honours, he deſpiſed 
the nobility of the kingdom, and took no pains to diſarm 
their envy, by the moderation and modeſty of his behaviour: 
at length a confederacy was formed againſt him, headed by 
the earl of Lancaſter, and Edward was obliged to baniſh 
him : he was afterwards recalled, again baniſhed, and again 
recalled by the fond deluded monarch : an univerſal revolt 
took place, - Edward and his favourite were 
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Fo . wn hunted from corner to corner, and Gavaſton 
312. at laſt fell by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. 


Soon after Edward's retreat "EA Scotland, Robert Bruce 
made himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom, except a few 
fortreſſes ; not content with defending himſelf, Robert made 
ſucceſsful inroads into England ; ſubſiſted his needy follow- 
ers by the plunder of the country, and taught them to de- 
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ſpiſe the military genius of a people, who had long _ the 
object of their terror. I 
Edward, at length, rouſed from his lethargy, aſſembled f 
forces from all quarters, and entered Scotland, at the head 0 
of an army of near one hundred thouſand men. The t 
Scottiſh army did not exceed thirty thouſand combatants, 2 
but were compoſed of men who had, diſtinguiſhed them- e 
ſelves by many aQs of valour, and who were rendered h 
deſperate by their ſituation. Edward came up with Bruce, i 
at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling, when both E 
A. D. armies engaged with great ardour; the conteſt n 
was fierce and bloody ; when a ſtratagem deci- fi 

1314. ded the fortune of the field: Bruce had collected p 


2 number of waggoners, and furniſned them with ſtandards; 3 ir 
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they appeared on the heights towards the left. The Eng- 


liſh miſtook them for a freſh army coming to ſurround them, 
a panic ſeized them, they threw down their arms and fled : 
the Scots purſued with great ſlaughter, took many per- 
ſons of quality priſoners, and Edward himſelf narrowly 
eſcaped. | | 

Such was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, 
which ſecured the independency of Scotland; fixed Bruce 
on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed the 
moſt ſignal overthrow that the Engliſh monarchy has re- 
ceived ſince the conqueſt. yy 

The public adminiſtration was now a ſcene of fury, con- 


fuſion and weakneſs; the barons took advantage of thoſe 


calamities, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own indepen- 

dency on the ruins of the throne : the king who could not 
exiſt without a favourite, attached himſelf to Hugh Spen- 
ſer, a young man of noble family, and very engaging ac- 
compliſhments. The earl of Lancaſter, and moſt of the 
great barons regarding him as their rival, formed violent 
plans for his ruin : they withdrew themſelves from parlia- 
ment, betook themſelves to arms, and demanded the 
baniſhment of the favourite and his father; in which 
the king was obliged to acquieſce: however, Edward 


having collected ſome forces, recalled the Spenſers, took 


Lancaſter priſoner, who was condemned by a court m 
and led to execution. | 8 

The king of France ſeemed deſirous to take advantage 
of Edward's weakneſs, and threatened the nation with hoſ- 
tilities. Queen Iſabella obtained permiſſion to go over to 
Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt matters with her brother : 


artial, 


the there found a great number of Engliſh fugitives, among 


whom was young Roger Mortimer. His conſequence in- 
troduced him to Iſabella, and the graces of his perſon and 
addreſs advanced him quickly in her affections; and at laſt 
engaged her to ſacrifice to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of 
honour and fidelity to her huſband : ſhe ardently entered 
into all Mortimer's conſpiracies, and having got young 
Edward into her hands, ſhe publicly declared ſhe would 
never ſet foot in England, till Spenſer was removed for ever 
from the king's preſence and counſels. This declaration 
procured her ſo much popularity, that ſhe no ſooner arrived 
in England with her ſon, than the king was entirely deſert- 
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cretly ſent orders to the two keepers, who were at his de- 
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ed. He fled to Wales, where he was ſeized among the 
mountains, and confined in Kenilworth Caſtle; meanwhile, | 
the queen taking advantage of the prevailing deluſion, ſum- | 
moned a parliament in Edward's name, where he was ac- | 
cuſed of incapacity for government, and by the authority of | 

A.D her partizans depoſed. The prince, a youth of | 
15 fourteen years of age, was placed on the throne, | 
1327. and the queen was appointed regent during his | 
minority. . — 

Mortimer, fearing a revolution in Edward's favour, ſe- 


votion, to diſpatch their ſovereign: theſe ruffians went to 
the king's apartment, threw him on a bed, and thruſt into 
his fundament a red hot iron, which burnt his bowels. 5 


Thus periſhed the unfortunate Edward II. It is not eaſy | ; 
for imagination to figure a man more innocent and inoffen- 
five, or a prince leſs fitted for governing a fierce and turbu- | 
lent people. Eo =; 

. | | 
e,, ß 6 
7 p 

Election of Rodolph of Hapfburg, to the. | 

Death of Henry VII. | . 
Tur German empire could not properly be ſaid to | 

have a head, from the death of Frederic II. till the election 

A.D of Rodolph. This great captain, who had ſome f 

„time exerciſed the office of grand marſhal to i 

1273. Ottocarus, king of Bohemia, and was raiſed to | 
the imperial dignity on account of his military talents, no . 
ſooner found himſelf in poſſeſſion of the auguſt throne, . F 
than he employed his authority in ſuppreſſing the diſorders t 
which had prevailed during the interregnum. Ottocarus, 1 
king of Bohemia, had ſeized upon the duchy of Auſtria, WW 

after the death of Frederic, the laſt duke. A diet was ſum- U 
moned on this ſubject at Augſburg, where Ottocarus not ap- a 
pearing, was declared a rebel to the empire, and his poſſeſſion 8 
of Auſtria was declared illegal, and the emperor was deſired 5 
to diveſt him of thoſe territories: the emperor accordingly ' 
marched againſt him, and a battle enſued, in which Otto- 0 
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carus was ſlain. Rodolph gave the government AD 
of Auſtria to his eldeſt ſon count Albert ; hence 
the riſe of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Rodolph ſpent the latter part of his reign in eſtabliſhing 
the grandeur of his family in Auſtria, but notwithſtanding 
all his efforts, he could not procure his ſon Albert AD 
to bs elected king of the Romans; which diſap- 
pointment ſo chagrined him, that he died ſoon 
after. 

After an interregnum of nine W the German 


1283. 


1291. 


princes raiſed Adolphus, of Naſſau, to the imperial throne: 


the reign of this prince was one continued ſcene of troubles, 
and at laſt terminated in his depoſition. 

His neceſſities had made him guilty of ſeveral acts of 
injuſtice, which Albert, duke of Auſtria, diſſatisfied at not 


| ſucceeding to the imperial throne, took care to repreſent in 


the worſt light: a confederacy was formed againſt Adol- 
phus, and he was depoſed by the archbiſhop of Mentz, in 
the name of the princes of the empire; and Albert, duke 
of Auſtria, was elected to the imperial throne. 

Adolphus apprized of this election, marched towards 
Albert, to decide the imperial crown by arms ; they engaged 
near Gelnhiem, and the battle was maintained with much 
obſtinacy on both ſides, till Adolphus received a AD 
ſtroke from the hand of Albert, which brought 
him to the ground, and was inſtantly lain. 1299 

Albert wiſhing to have his title confirmed by a new diet, 
which was accordingly aſſembled for that purpoſe at Frank- 


fort, was afterwards ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 


pelle. 

The moſt remarkable event in this reign is ; the riſe of 
the republic of Swiſſerland: fortified by their natural ſitu- 
ation, ſurrounded with mountains, torrents, and woods, 
the Swiſs, having nothing to fear from ſtrangers, had lived 
happily in a rugged country, ſuitable only to thoſe who 
have been accuſtomed to a frugal and laborious courſe of 


life: equality of condition was the baſis of their govern- 


ment; they had been free from time immemorial, and 
when any of their nobility attempted to tyranniſe, they 
were either altogether expelled, or reduced within bounds by 
the people. But though the Swiſs were extremely jealous 


of their liberty, they were always ſubmiſſive to the empire, 
of 


— — 
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of which they held; and many of their towns were free 


and imperial. | „ 5 
Rodolph always treated the Swiſs with great indulgence, 
and generouſly defended their rights and privileges againſt 
the noblemen who attempted to infringe them. Albert's 
conduct, in theſe reſpects, was juſt the reverſe of his 
father's; he wanted to govern the Swiſs as an abſolute 
ſovereign, and had formed a ſcheme for erecting their coun- 
try into a principality for one of his ſons. In order to 
effectuate this purpoſe, he endeavoured - to perſuade the 
cantons of Ury, Schwitz and Underwald, to ſubmit to his 
dominion, in which caſe he promiſed to rule them with 
great lenity ; but finding them tenacious of their indepen- 
dency, and deaf to his ſolicitations, he reſolved to tame them 
by roughneſs, and appointed governors, who domineered 
over them in the moſt arbitrary manner. | 
Geiſler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat to be fixed 
upon a pole in the market place of Altorf; and every paſ- 
ſenger was commanded, on pain of death, to pay obeiſance 
to it; but the independent ſpirit of William Tell, diſdained 
to pay this abſurd homage ; on which the governor ordered 
him to be hanged, but remitted the puniſhment on condition 
that he ſhould ſtrike an apple from his ſon's head with an 
arrow : Tell, who was an excellent markſman, accepted 
the alternative, and had the good fortune to ſtrike off the 
apple without hurting his ſon : but, Geiſler perceiving a 
ſecond arrow under William's coat, enquired for what pur- 
poſe it was intended? * It was deſigned for thee,” replied 
the indignant Swiſs, © if I had killed my ſon ;?? and, for 
this heroic anſwer he was doomed to perpetual impriſon- 
ment. | 
1 This and other acts of wanton tyranny, ſo en- 
raged the people, that they roſe upon the Auſtrian 
governors, and drove them out of the country. 
Thus, theſe three cantons, Ury, Schwitz and Under wald, 
delivered themſelves from the Auſtrian yoke, and eſtabliſh- 
ed that liberty which they ſtill enjoy : the other cantons 


1308. 


ſoon engaged in this confederacy, which gave birth to the 


republic of Swiſſerland. Never did any people fight longer 
and harder for their liberty, than the Swiſs; they have pur- 
chaſed it by above ſixty battles againſt the Auſtrians; and 
it is probable they will preſerve it for a long time. 


When 
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When Albert was on the eve of venturing his forces 
againſt that courage which is inſpired by the enthuſiaſm of 
new-born liberty, he fell a ſacrifice to his rapacity and in- 


juſtice: he was aſſaſſinated by his nephew John, whom he 


had deprived of his patrimony; no ſovereign was ever leſs 
regretted, though few have died more tragically, - 

The imperial throne continued vacant ſeven months, 
from the aſſaſſination of Albert; at length, the electors 


8 aſſembled at Frankfort, and choſe Henry, count of Luxem- 


burg; who was crowned without oppoſition, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. | | 

The emperors from the time of Frederic II. ſeemed to 
have loſt ſight of Italy: but Henry VII. as ſoon as he had 


ſertled the affairs of the North, reſolved to eſtabliſh the 


imperial authority in that country. 
Italy was ſtill divided by the factions of the Guelphs and 


Gibbelines, who butchered one another without humanity or 
remorſe. Pope Clement V. had been obliged to leave 
Rome, which was in the anarchy of popular government: 


the Colonnas, the Urſini, and the Roman barons divided the 


3 city; and this diviſion was the cauſe of the long abode of 


the popes 'in France. In the midſt of theſe troubles, 
Henry VII. appeared in Italy, and cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned king of Lombardy, at Milan. He next proceeded 
to Rome, where, after much bloodſhed, he received the 
imperial crown from the hands of the cardinals. Now 
maſter of that ancient city, the emperor was going to make 
good his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples; when he 
died at Benevento, as it is commonly ſuppoſed by poiſon 
given him by a Dominican friar, in the conſecrated wine of 
the ſacrament. . 1 


Fraxce, from the Death of St. Lewis, till 


the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Vabois. 


You have already ſeen the pious St. Lewis periſh on the 


_ coaſt of Africa, in a ſecond expedition againſt the infidels : 


the moſt remarkable circumſtance in the reign of his ſon 
and ſucceſſor Philip the Hardy, is the intereſt that he took 
DL 5 F IB 
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in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of Naples 
and Sicily ; which naturally leads us to an account of the 
famous Sicilian Veſpers. 

Charles, by the ſeverity of his government had not only 
rendered himſelf, but his family odious to the Sicilians; 
and the inſolence and debauchery of the French troops had 
excited an irreconcilable averſion to the whole nation: 
John di Prodiga, a Sicilian nobleman, ſecretly prepared the 
minds of his countrymen for a revolt; and an accident 
gave birth to it. On the evening of Eaſter- day, as the 
French and Sicilians were going in proceſſion to Veſpers, a 
bride happened to paſs by with her train; when one Dro- 


guet, a Frenchman, inſtantly ran to her, and behaved in a 


rude 2 under pretence of ſearching for concealed 
arms: a young Sicilian, flaming with reſentment, ſtabbed 
Droguet to the heart; a tumult enſued, and two hundred 
Frenchmen were ſlain on the ſpot. The enraged populace 
next ran to the city, crying aloud, Let the French die ; let 
the French die! and without any diſtinction of age or ſex, 
murdered every perfon of that nation found in Palermo. 
The ſame fury ſpread itſelf through the whole iſland, and 
produced a general maſſacre. 
Peter, king of Arragon, who had married the daughter 
of Mainfroy, the former uſurper of Sicily, ſupported the 
Sicilians in their rebellion, and openly claimed the kingdom, 
12 right of his wife: the Sicilians received him with open 
arms, he was crowned at Palermo; and Charles was obliged 


to abandon the iſland, after having in vain beſieged Melina | 


for ſix weeks. He had now no hopes but from his nephew 
Philip, king of France, who promiſed him ſupport. Pope 
Martin IV. was alſo entirely in Charles's intereſt : this 

pope excommunicated Peter of Arragon, and gave his do- 
minions to any of the younger ſons of France that the 
king ſhould chuſe to name. Philip, flattered by this pro- 
poſal, declared his*ſon Charles, of Valois, king of Arragon 
and Valentia he put himſelf at the head of a numerous 
army, -in order to realize theſe honours ; and he furniſhed, 
at the ſame time, his uncle Charles, of Anjou, with a fleet 
and army for the recovery of Sicily. 

Charles had left his ſon of the ſame name at Naples, 
with ſri orders to riſt nothing till his arrival with ſuccours 
from France : but that young prince, provoked by the Ar- 
1 | ragoneſe 
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les ragoneſe fleet, ſailed out with the force under his command, 
he and was defeated, and taken priſoner before his father's 

return; a circumſtance which ſo much affected the king, 


ly WE that he is faid to have ſtrangled himſelf with a halter, a 
8; death ſufficiently mild for ſuch a tyrant. 
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ad Meanwhile, the French army, under the command of 
n: Philip, penetratéd into Catalonia, and laid ſiege to Gi- 
he I ronne : the king of Arragon attacked a convoy going to the 
nt French camp, and received a mortal wound: about the 
he IE fame time the Arragoneſe admiral entirely deſtroyed the 
a ME French fleet; which ſunk ſo deeply in the mind of D 


o- Philip, that he ſecretly repaſſed the Pyrennees, "ol 5 
a and died a few days after at Perpignan. | » 
The reign of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, forms an era in the hiſtory 
of France, by the civil and political regulations to which it 
gave birth, the inſtitutions of the ſupreme tribunals, called 
parliaments, and the admiſſion of the commons, or third 
eſtate, into the general aſſemblies of the nation. We ſhall, 
at preſent, confine ourſelves to the quarrels of Philip with 
pope Boniface VIII. and the extinction of the order of 
Knights Templars. 5 
Philip, who was very needy, thought the clergy ought 
to contribute to the wants of the crown, without the per- 
miſſion of Rome; the pope prohibited the clergy in gene- 
ral, from granting any aids or ſubſidies to princes without 
his leave : this was the firſt cauſe of the quarrel between 
| Boniface and Philip; and the inſolence of a biſhop of 
Pamiers, put things in a ſtill greater ferment. This man 
named Bernard Sayſite, who had rebelled againſt the king 
in his dioceſe, was nominated by Boniface, legate to the 
French court; an obnoxious ſubje& thus inveſted with a a 
dignity, which according to the ſee of Rome, made him 
equal to the ſovereign himſelf, came to Paris, and braved 
Philip, threatening his kingdom with an interdia, The 
Pope, at the ſame time, iſſued a bull declaring, that the 
vicar of Chriſt is veſted with full authority over the kings 
and kingdoms of the earth; and the clergy of France re 
ceived an order from his holineſs, to repair to Rome. 


8, Philip ordered the pope's bull to be thrown in the fire, and 
rs Prohibited the biſhops from departing the kingdom ; forty 
r- of them, however, went to Rome, notwithſtanding the 
ſe | 5 „ W 
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king's prohibition ; for which treſpaſs he ſeized all their 1 
temporalities. 5 
The Colonnas, with whom Philip had . into a 1 


league, ſurpriſed the pope, at Agnani, a town in his own 
| territories ; and on this occaſion, it is ſaid, Sciara Colonn; 
had the brutality to ſtrike him: crying out, “ Tyrant, , 0 
& renounce the pontificate, which thou haſt diſhonoured. 
Jam pope,” replied Boniface, with a look of intrepidity, th 
& and I will die pope.” This gallant behaviour, had ſuch a iſ 
effeQ on the minds of the inhabitants, that they roſe againſt Ph 
his enemies, and reſcued him from their hands; but Boni. * 

A. D. face was ſo much affected by the indignitic , dil 

R which had been offered him, that he died in : d 

303. few days. th 

On the death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Benedid | 
XI. who ſurvived his elevation but a ſhort period; and it i 
ſaid, was taken off by poiſon: he was ſucceeded by Cle 
ment V. who being a Frenchman, and entirely in the inte- 
_ reſt of Philip, fixed his reſidence in France. 

Philip had occaſion for the aſſiſtance of Clement, in a 
affair that lay near his heart, the ſuppreſſions of the order 
of Knights Templars. The great riches of theſe Knight, 
and other concurring cauſes, had relaxed the ſeverity o 
their virtues; being all men of birth, they ſcorned the igno· 
ble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their times 
wholly in the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gallantry, 
and the pleaſures of the table. The ſeverity of the taxes, 


had cauſed a fedition in Paris. The Knights Templan — 
were accuſed of being concerned in the mutiny ; they wer pub 
rich, as it has been obſerved, and Philip was no leſs avariciou 484 
than vindictive. He determined to involve the whole ord ¶ coul 
in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin: he ordered all the Templars in diſc 
France to be committed to priſon, on one day, and imputed ſpiri 
to them ſuch enormous crimes, as were ſufficient of them: ¶ of | 
ſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. The the 
were univerſally charged with murder, robbery, and the dug 
vices moſt ſhocking to nature; above one hundred knight —_ 
were put to the rack, in order to extort from them a col. ſpirs 
fefſion of their guilt ; great numbers periſhed by fire, is ons 


different parts of the kingdom. In all this barbarous injul 
tiee, Clement V. fully concurred; and without — 
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a ſingle witneſs, or making any enquiry into the truth of 
facts, he aboliſhed the whole order. The Tem- 

EN bi A. D. 

plars all over Europe were thrown into priſon, and 14 

their lands were given to the Knights Hoſpitallers, 312. 
now Knights of Malta. 5 8 

Philip died ſoon after the ſuppreſſion of this A. D 

order, in the thirtieth year of his reign, and 3 


Lewis X. ſurnamed Hutin, ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip 
the Fair, ſurvived his father only two years. 

Lewis dying without iſſue, was ſucgeeded by his brother 
Philip V. ſurnamed the Long; whoſe reign, and alſo his 
brother Charles the Fair's, were both ſhort, and neither was 
diſtinguiſhed by any thing remarkable. Charles left one 
daughter; but as his queen was pregnant, Philip of Valois, 
the next male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared 
right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove female. The 
queen of France being delivered of a daughter, "oY 
the regency ended; and Philip de Valois was 8. 
unanimouſly placed on the throne of France. 1335. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE and SPAIN, 
during the Reign of Edward III. 


Wr have already been witneſs to the miſerable death of 
the ſecond Edward, by the inhuman emiſſaries of Roger 
Mortimer, the queen's gallant, who was become the obje& of 
Public odium. The hatred of the nation daily encreaſed both 
apainſt him and queen Iſabella; this diſpoſition of the people 
could not long eſcape the obſervation of a prince of ſo much 
diſcernment as young Edward, nor fail to rouſe his active 
ſpirit againſt the murderer of his father and the diſhonourer 
of his mother. But he was beſieged in ſuch a manner by 
the creatures of Mortimer, that it became neceſſary to con- 
du the project of bringing that felon to juſtice with as 
much ſecrecy and caution, as if he had been forming a,con- 
ſpir acy againſt his ſovereign. He communicated his intenti- 
ons to ſome of the nobility, who readily entered into his 
views; 
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views; they ſurpriſed the uſurper in the caſtle of Not- 
tingham, and dragged him from an apartment adjoining to 
the queen's, while ſhe in the moſt pathetic manner, implored 
her ſon to ſpare the gentle Mortimer. A parliament was 
immediately ſummoned for his condemnation, and he was 
ſentenced to die, from the ſuppoſed notoriety of his crimes 
without any form of trial. He periſhed by the hands of the 
| hangman at Elms near London; and the queen was confined 


A. D 


1330. than of penitence. 

Edward being now maſter of the kingdom began his reigr 
by his conqueſt of Scotland. The wife and valiant Robert 
Bruce, who had recovered by arms the independency of hi 
country, was now dead, and had left David his ſon a minor, 


which gave Edward Baliol, fon of John Baliol, who had 
been crowned king of Scotland; a favourable opportunity of 
claiming the throne 3 and Edward promiſed to aſſiſt him in 


his pretenſions. He therefore gave him permiſſion to lev 


what forces he was able in England: and with not above 


three thouſand adventurers, Baliol gained a conſiderable ſ 
victory over his countrymen, in which twelve thouſard of 
their men. were ſlain. Baliol ſcon after this victory wa Wil 


crowned king at Scone ; but he loſt the kingdom by a re 
volution as ſudden as "that by which he had acquired i. 


He was ſuddenly attacked and defeated by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and obliged to take refuge | in England. once more 


in a miſerable condition. 

An attempt thus unſucceſsfully made by Baliol, 00 
ſerved to enflame the ardour of Edward, who joyfull 
accepted of that offer of homage and ſuperiority, 'which it 


was Baliol's preſent intereſt to make: he therefore put 


himſelf at the head of a powerful army in order to reinſtate 


Baliol in his throne. The Scots met him with an army 


more numerous, but Jeſs united; a battle was fought at 
A.D Hallidown-hill, a little to the north of Berwick; 

. vbere about thirty thoufand Scots fell, and all the 
333. chief nobility were: either killed or taken priſoners 
After this fatal blow Baliol was acknowledged king by * 

| parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh; and Edward returned 
in triumph to England; but no ſooner were Edward's _ 
5 | wit 


during life to her. houſe at Reſings: where ſhe | 
languiſhed out twenty-five years of ſorrow, rathei : 
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withdrawn, than they Scots revolted againſt Baliol : 
Edward's appearance a ſecond time ſerved to bring them to 
ſubjection; but they quickly renewed their animoſities upon 
his returning, depending on ſuccour from France, as a war 
was now likely to break out between that kingdom and 
| England. 

Theſe tranſactions naturally lead us to Edward's claim to 
the crown of France: in the right of his mother Iſabella, 
who was daughter to Philip the Fair. Philip of Valois, on 
the other hand, put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the government, 
as being next male heir, and on the queen dowager's being 
delivered of a daughter: he was unanimouſly elected king. 
But Edward did not carry his pretenſions ſo far as to engage 
immediately in a war with ſo powerful a monarch as Philip ; 
on the contrary, he went over to Amiens and did homage for 
Guienne : which was indirectly acknowledging Philip's title 
to the crown of France. But this homage was ſoon follow- 
ed by a war; and a brewer of Ghent was the principal pro- 
moter of it, and the perſon who determined Edward to take 
the title of king of France. This brewer, whoſe name 
was James Ardevelt, was one of thoſe ſubjects whom princes 
ought either to ruin or keep fair with, The prodigious 
| credit he had obtained among his countrymen, made him a 
neceſſary inſtrument to Edward; he placed and diſplaced 
| magiſtrates at pleaſure ; he was accompanied by a guard, 
who on the leaſt ſignal from him inſtantly aſſaſſinated any 
man that happened to fall under his diſpleaſure : this was 
the man on whom Edward depended for bringing over the 
Flemings to his intereſt ; but Ardevelt would not exert this 
credit in behalf of the Englith monarch, unleſs he would 
take the title of king of France, in order to make an irre- 
concilable breach between the two kings. | 

Edward repaired to Flanders attended by ſeveral of the 
nobility and a body of Engliſh forces ; the French monarch 
made great preparations againſt the attack of the Engliſh, 
and a mighty army was brought into the field on both ſides. 
Conferences and mutual defiances, were all that the firſt 
| campaign produced ; and Edward diſtreſſed for BY. 

want of money, was obliged to diſband his army, : 
and return to England, 1339 

But a new event happened which renewed the war be- 

tween 
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| tween France and England. The count of Mountfort, the 
heir male of Brittany, had ſeized that duchy in oppoſition 
to Charles of Blois, the French king's nephew, who had 
married the daughter of the late duke. Senſible that he 
could expect no favour from Philip, Mountfort made a voyage 
to England, and offered to do homage to Edward as king of 
France, for the duchy of Brittany: he propoſed a ſtrid 
alliance for the ſupport of each other's pretenſions. 

But the captivity of the count of Mountfort, which 
happened ſoon after, ſeemed to put a ſtop to all the advan- 
tages naturally to be expected from ſuch an alliance. The 

counteſs of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman of || 
her age, rouſed, by the impriſonment of her huſband, | 
from thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe had hitherto confined 
herſelf, boldly undertook to ſupport the falling fortunes of 
her family. She preſented herſelf to her huſband's troops, 

holding her young ſon in her arms; ſhe ſtoutly defended | 

A.D. the town of Henebone, and at length with the 

aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, ſhe obliged the 
1343. enemy to raiſe the ſiege. 
In the mean time, Edward invaded Normandy with an 
army of thirty thouſand men; he took ſeveral towns, and 
ravaged the whole province, carrying his excurſions even to 
the gates of Paris. At length Philip advanced againſt him 
at the head of an hundred thouſand men ; and Edward, 
affraid of being ſurrounded in an enemy's country, retreated 
towards Flanders. 

In this retreat happened the celebrated battle of Creſly; 
Edward had luckily paſſed the river Somme, when Philip ap- 
peared i in his rear; he therefore embraced the reſolution of 
giving the enemy battle, and choſe his ground advaiitageouſly 
near the village of Creſſy, where he drew up his army in 
excellent order, and divided it into three lines. The firſt 
line was commanded by the prince of Wales, commonly 
called the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour ; 
the ſecond by the earls of Arundle and Northampton ; and 
the king took the directing of the third. The battle began 
about three o'clock Auguſt the 26th, and continued till 
evening; when the whole French army took to flight, and 
was purſued with great ſlaughter. Almoſt forty thouſand of 
the French were ſlain. On his return to the camp, m_— 

| ew 
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he flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, who had 
on diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in a remarkable manner. My brave 
ad &« ſon,” cried he, ** perſcvere as you have begun; you 
he &« are my ſon, for valianily have you acquitted yourſelf 
ge & to-day ; you have ſhewn yourſelf wort hy of empire.” 
of Edward inſtead of expecting that the victory of Creſſy 
0 would be immediately followed by a total ſupjection of the 
diſputed kingdom, feemed rather to moderate his views; 
ch be prudently limited his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais, 
in- which was taken after an obſtinate ſiege of twelve months. 
he BY A truce was ſoon afterwards concluded with France and 
of | Edward returned in triumph to England. 
id, While theſe tranſactions were paſſing on the continent, 
ed BY David Bruce king of Scotland, whom his countrymen had 
of | reinſtated on the throne, raked the northern counties of 
ps, . England, and carried his ravages as far as Durham: where 
jed he was met by queen Philippa, at the head of twelve 
the thouſand men. A fierce engagement enſued ; the Scots 


the were broken and chaſed off the field with great 


ſlaughter, the king himſelf was taken priſoner, * 2 
an together with many of the principal nobility. 346. 
and A damp, however, was ſuddenly thrown over the 
| to triumphant feſtivity. of the Engliſh court by a deſtructive 
um peſtilence, which about this time invaded Britain, after 
rd, having deſolated the greateſt part of the earth. 1 
ted This grievous calamity more than the pacific diſ-  * g. 
f poſition of the princes, ſerved to prolong the truce 1 34 
Ty ; between England and France. 
ap- During this truce Philip de Valois died, ad was e 
1 of by his ſon John; this weak but virtuou+ prince, 1 
uſly upon coming to the crown, found himſelf at the 
y in head of an exhauſted nation, and a divided and 1355. 
firſt factious nobility. | 
nly Charles, king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, was the 
ur; principal author of theſe calamities. He was of the blood 
and royal of France and ſon-in-law of king John; but all 
gan theſe ties, which ought to have connected him with the 
till throne, gave him only greater power to ſhake and over- 
and throw it. He ſecretly entered into a correſpondence with 
d of the king of England, and the truce between the two kingdoms 
yard being expired, the war was again renewed. 
flev Bi | The 
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The prince of Wales with an army of twelve thouſand 
men had ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. 
King John, provoked at the inſult offered him by this in- 
curſion, collected an army of ſixty thouſand combatants, and 
advanced by haſty marches to intercept him. 

The prince not aware of John's near approach, loſt ſome 
days on his retreat, and thereby gave the French an oppor- 
tunity of overtaking him. They came within ſight at 
Maupertuis, near Poitiers; and young Edward, ſenſible 
that his retreat was now become impracticable prepared 

A. D. for battle with all the courage of a hero, and all 
pn 6. the prudence of an experienced general. John 

135% by the ſuperiority of his forces, might have ſtaved 
the whole Engliſh army ; but the impatient ardour of the 
French nobility prevented this idea from ſtriking any of the 
commanders, ſo that they immediately took meaſures for the 
aſſault, with full aſſurance of victory. But they found 
themſelves miſtaken ; the Engliſh received them with deſpe- 
rate valour, put their army to flight, and took their king 
priſoner. 

The prince of Wales conducted his royal priſoner to 
Bourdeaux; and after concluding a truce for two years, 
carried him to England. It is well known that upon this 
occaſion, he behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs and refpe& 
to the king of France. His moderation added new luſtre to 
the glory he acquired by his valour. | | 

The king of Scotland had been eleven years a captive in 
the hands of Edward ; whoſe ſuperior genius and fortune 
had reduced at once the two neighbouring potentates with 
whom he was engaged in war, to the conditions of priſoners 
in his capital : however, Edward conſented to reſtore David 
Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of one. hundred marks 
ſterling. 

Meanwhile the captivity of the French monarch, proved 
the ſignal of civil war in Paris. Charles, the Dauphin of 
France, who was afterwards the wiſe king Charles V. 
Was declared regent of the kingdom; but it was only to ſee 

almoſt the whole kingdom revolt againſt him. 
During theſe commotions in the ſtate, Charles of Navarre 
aſpired to the crown, and the Dauphin and he waged war 


with one another, which ended only in a diſſembled peace. In 
this 
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this manner was the „ kingdom rent in pieces, for 
the ſpace of four years, after the battle of Poitiers. 

The ſtate of the Engliſh finances made it neceſſary for 


Edward to liſten to equitable terms of peace, which was at 


laſt concluded upon condition that king John ſhould be 


reſtored to liberty, on paying a ranſom of ahout a million 
and a half of our money ; and it was ftipulated that Edward 
ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crown of France. 


In conſequence of this treaty, the king of France was 
reſtored to his liberty; but many difficulties ariſing with 
= reſpect to the execution of ſome of the articles, he took the 
S honourable reſolution of coming over to England D 


in order to adjuſt them, where he ſoon after 6 
ſiekened and died. hs 
John was ſucceeded in the throne of France by his ſon 
Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of adverſity, 
and well qualified by his prudence and experience to repair 


the loſſes which the kingdom had ſuſtained from the errors of | 


his predeceſſors, 

France was at this time infeſted with a banditti, whaſh 
number amounted to forty thouſand, and who bore the 
appearance of regular armies rather than bands of robbers. 
As Charles was not able by power to redreſs ſo enormous a 
grievance, he wiſhed for an opportunity of diſcharging into 
foreign countries this dangerous and inteſtine evil, and an 
occaſion now offered. - . 

Alphonſo XI. king of Caftile, had been ſucceeded by 
his ſon Peter I. ſurnamed the Cruel; a prince equally per- 
fidious, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign with 
the murder of his father's miſtreſs, Leonora de Guſman ; 
his nobles fell every day the victims of his ſeverity ; he 
put to death his coufin, and one of his natural brothers, 
from groundleſs jealouſies; and he cauſed his queen, Blanche 
de Bourbon, of the blood royal of France, to be , 5 
thrown into priſon, and afterwards poiſoned. 1366. 
Henry, count of Traſtamara, the king's natural 13 
brother, alarmed at the fate of his family, and dreading his 


own, took arms againſt the tyrant : but having failed in the 


attempt; he fled to France, to aſk the permiſſion of Charles 

to enliſt thoſe free-booters into his ſervice, and lead them 

into Caſtile, againſt his brother. The French king — 
| | MY 
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ed with the project, employed Bertrand du Gueſclin, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed captains of thoſe times, to nego- 
ciate with the leaders of this banditti. The treaty was 
ſoon concluded ; and due Gueſclin having compleated his 
levies, proceeded on the expedition. Peter, unable to oppoſe 
ſo powerful a force, fled from his dominions, and craved 
the protection of the prince of Wales, then at Guienne ; 
who promiſed him his ſupport, and marched an army into 
Spain, for that purpoſe. Henry, whoſe army amounted to 
one hundred thouſand men, three times the. number of 
thoſe commanded by the Black Prince, gave the Engliſh 
battle on the banks of the river Ebro, where the French 
A. D and Spaniards were defeated, with the loſs of 
6 twenty thouſand men; and du Gueſclin, and 

1307. other officers of diſtinction taken priſoners. All 
Caſtile ſubmitted to the victor, and Peter was reſtored to 
the throne; but as ſoon as Edward had retired, and du 
Gueſclin had paid his ranſom, Henry levied ſome forces 
| anew, and gained a compleat victory over Peter, in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo : the tyrant was taken priſoner, 
and {lain by the hands of his brother. Henry, though a 
baſtard, was placed on the throne of Caſtile, which he 
tranſmitted to his poſterity. | 

In the mean time, the affairs of the Black Prince were 
fallen into great diſorder ; his ill-ſtate of health obliging 
him to return to his native g, the affairs of the Eng- 
liſh went into total ruin. 

Charles, ſeizing ſo favourable an opportunity, ftript them 

in a few years of all their ancient poſſeſſions in France, 
except Bourdeaux and Bayonne 3 z and all their conqueſts, 
except Calais. 

Meanwhile, the prince of Wales died; leaving. behind 

A. D. him a character adorned with every eminent vir- 

a 6. tue, and which would throw luſtre on the molt 

137 ſhining period of ancient or modern hiſtory. 

The king ſurvived this melancholy incident only about a 
twelvemonth, he expired in the ſixy-fifth year of his age, 
. and fifty-firſt of his reign; one of the longeſt, and moſt 
| glorious 1 in the Engliſh annals. 
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The GERMAN ExrIR E and ITALY, from the 
Election of Lewis of Bavaria, to the Death 
of Charles IV. . | 


| Tak death of Henry VII. was followed by an interreg- 


num of fourteen months, which were employed AD 
in the intrigues of Lewis, of Bavaria, and of © ** 
Frederic, duke of Auſtria: Lewis was eleQed 1314. 
by the greater number of the princes; but Frederic being 
choſen and ſupported by a faction, diſputed the empire with 
him. A furious civil war, which long deſolated both Italy 


and Germany, was the conſequence of the oppoſition; but 
the battle of Vechivis, in which the duke of Auſtria was 


taken priſoner, fixed the imperial crown on the head of 
Lewis V. | | 
The emperor had no ſooner humbled the duke of Auſtria, 
than a new antagoniſt ſtarted up. Pope John XXII. the 
ſon of a cobler, and one of thoſe men who, raiſed to power 
by chance or merit, are haughty in proportion to the 
meanneſs of their birth: he excommunicated and depoſed 
the emperor Lewis, for preſuming to accept of the imperial 
crown without his permiſſion. 'The emperor thus depoſed, 
marched with all expedition into Italy, and called a general 
aſſembly at Rome; where he depoſed pope John, and 
created a new one, by the name of Nicholas V. But Lewis, 
notwithſtanding this mighty parade, was ſoon obliged to quit 
Italy, in order to quell the troubles of Germany ; and pope 


John, though a refugee on the banks of the 2 


Rhone, recovered his authority at Rome: Ni- 
cholas was made priſoner, and ended his days in 2 
confinement. e x 


John was ſucceeded in the papacy by Benedi& XII. who 


ſeemed deſirous to tread in the ſteps of his predeceſſors, and 


confirmed all the bulls which had been iſſued by John againſt 
the emperor; at length, the princes of the empire, eccleſi- 


aſtical as well as ſecular, aſſembled at Frankfort, eſtabliſhed . 
that famous conſtitution, by which it was irrecoverably fixed, 
u 


that the plurality of the ſuffragans of the eleQoral college 
confers the empire, without the conſent of the Holy See; 
that the pope has no ſuperiority over the emperor of Ger- 

f . | many, 
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many, nor any right to approve or reject his election; and 
that to maintain the contrary is high treaſon. 

Benedict XII. was ſucceeded by Clement VI. a native of 
France, and ſo haughty and enterpriſing as to affirm, that 
his predeceſſors did not know what it was to be popes. He 
began his pontificate with iſſuing a bull for the election of 
a new emperor, and Charles of Luxemburg, afterwards 
known by the name of Charles IV. ſon and heir of John, 
king of Bohemia, having made the neceſſary conceſſion to 

AD his holineſs, was eleQed king of the Romans by 

a faction. Lewis, however, maintained his au- 

1347 thority till his death, which happened ſoon after 
the election of his rival; when Charles, rather by his 
money than by his valour, got * of the imperial 
throne. 

The kingdom of Naples and Sicily ſtill continued to 
be ruled by foreigners. Naples was governed by the houſe of 
France ; and Sicily, by that of Arragon. Robert, of An- 
jou, died in 1343, and left his crown to Joan, his grand- 
daughter, who had married her relation Andrew, brother 
to Lewis of Anjou, elected king of Hungary ; ; a match, 


which ſeemed to cement the happineſs and proſperity of 


that houſe, but proved the ſource of all its misfortunes. 
Andrew pretended to reign in his own right; and Joan, 
though but eighteen years of age, inſiſted that he ſhould 
only be conſidered as the queen's huſband. A Franciſcan 
friar, by whoſe advice Andrew wgs governed, lighted up 
the flames of hatred and diſcord between the royal pair ; it 
was therefore reſolved, in a council of the queen's favour- 
ites, to put Andrew to death: he was accordingly ſtrangled 
in his wife's anti-chamber ; and Joan married the prince of 
Tarentum, who had been publicly accuſed of the murder 
of her huſband. How. ſtrong a preſumption of her own 
uilt ! 

, Lewis, king of Hungary, brother to the murdered An- 
drew, wrote to Joan, that he would revenge the death of 
that unfortunate prince, on her and her accomplices : he 
accordingly ſet out for Naples, carrying along with him a 
black ſtandard, on which was painted Andrew's murder: 

he ordered a prince of the blood, and one of the ac- 
complices in the regicide, to be - beheaded. Joan and 
her buſband fled into. Province, and waited on the pope at 


Avignon, a city of which ſhe was ſovereign, as counteſs of 
Pro- 
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Provence, and ſold to that pontiff, for eighty thouſand flo- 


rins in gold, which the never received. Lewis, having 


partly effected his purpoſe, went away ſatisfied, though the 
kingdom of Naples was in his power; Joan recovered her 
dominions, but only to be more wretched. 

The reign of the emperor Charles IV. was diſtinguiſhed by 
nothing remarkable, except the famous conſtitution known by 
the name of the Golden Bull, from a golden ſeal A. D 
affixed to it, which in vulgar Latin was called 6. 
Bulla. The ſtile of this celebrated charter par- 339. 
takes ſtrongly of the ſpirit of the times: it begins with an 
apoſtrophe to Satan, anger, pride, luxury; and it ſays, it 
is neceſſary the number of electors ſhould be ſeven, in order 


to oppoſe the ſeven mortal ſins. The ſeven electors were, 


the archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, the king 
of Bohemia, the count of Palatine, the duke of Saxony, 
and the Margrave of Brandenburg. | 

Charles died in 1378, and was ſucceeded in all his poſ- 
ſeſſions and dignities by his ſon Winceſlaus, whom we ſhall 


| afterwards have occaſion to mention. We muſt now return 


to the affairs of England. 


ExcLanD, from the Death of Edward IL. 
to the Acceſſion of Henry V. with ſome 


| Account of SCOTLAND, during that Period. 


Rich ARD II. ſon to the Black Prince, came to the 


| throne of his grandfather, when as yet but eleven years 


of age, and found the people diſcontented and poor, the 
nobles proud and rebellious. As the king was a minor, the 
government was veſted in the hands of his three uncles, the 
dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Gloceſter : the different 
characters of thoſe three princes rendered them alſo a coun- 
terpoiſe to each other; ſo that there appeared no new cir- 
cumſtance in the domeſtic ſituation of England, which 
could endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 
apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. 


But 
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But this flattering proſpeQ proved delufive: diſſenſions 
and diſcontents ſoon took place among all orders of men, 
The firſt tumult was of the popular kind : the public ex- 
pences made it neceſſary for parliament to impoſe a poll-tax 
of three groats a head, on every perſon, male and female, 

A. D. above fifleen years of age. The inequality and 


1380. capacity, and the rigorous manner in which it 


was levied, made it ſtill more grievous. The diſcontents of 
the populace being thus prepared, the inſolence of a tax- 
gatherer, and the ſpirit of a black-ſmith, blew them into 2 


flame : while the black-ſmith was at work in a village in 
Eſſex, the tax-gather came to his ſhop and demanded pay- 
ment for his daughter; the father replied, that ſhe was 
below the age preſcribed by the ſtatute ; the tax-gatherer 


affirmed that ſhe was a full-grown woman, and in proof of i 


his aſſertion attempted an indecency ; which incenſed the 
father to ſuch a degree, that he knocked the ruffian dead 
with his hammer. The by-ſtanders applauded the action, 
and exclaimed that it was full time for the people to take 
vengeance on their tyrants, and aſſert their native rights. 
They flew to arms, the flame of ſedition ſpread from county 

A. D. to county; and before the government had the 
leaſt intimation of the danger, the diſorder had 
grown beyond all controul or oppoſition. 

Theſe mutinous peaſants, to the number 6f one hundred 
thouſand, marched to London, under their leader Wat. 
Tyler; they demanded a conference with the king, who 
found it neceſſary to go out and enquire their demands: 
their requeſt ſeemed highly reaſonable; but Wat. Tyler, 
their leader, in making his demands, frequently lifted up bis 
ſword in a menacing manner; which ſo much incenſed 
William Walworth, mayor of London, who attended the 
king on this occaſion, that he lifted up his mace, and ſtruck 
Tyler ſo violent a blow, as brought him to the ground; 
where he was immediately r ran through the body by another 
of the king's train. 

The mutineers ſeeing their leader fall, prepared them- 
ſelves for revenge ; and: the king and his whole company 
muſt have periſhed on the ſpot, had not Richard diſcovered 
an-extraordinary preſence of mind in this extremity : he 
ordered his company to ſtop, advanced alone towards 1 

enraged 


keg A 


injuſtice of this tax was obvious to the meaneſt 
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enraged multitude, and accoſting them with an affable and 


intrepid countenance, «© What my good people,“ ſaid he, 
« js the meaning of this commotion ? be not concerned for 
the loſs of your leader; I am your king; I will become 
your leader; follow me into the field, and you ſhall have 


- ” 
K 


| « whatever you deſire.” Overawed by his preſence, they 


implicitly followed him ; and he peaceably diſmiſſed them, 
after granting them their demands. 

Richard's conduct on this occaſion, conſidering that he 
was only ſixteen years of age, raiſed great expeCtations in 
the nation; but in proportion, as he advanced in years, they 
entirely vaniſhed, and his want of capacity, or at leaſt of 


cold judgment, appeared in — enterprize which he un- 


dertook. 
Addicted to vulgar pleaſures, he ſpent his whole time-in 


feaſting and jollity; and diſſipated in idle ſhow, or in boun- 


ties to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the 
people expeCted to ſee him employ in enterprizes for the 
public honour and advantage. 

The duke of Glouceſter ſoon perceived the opportunities 


which this diſſolute conduct of his nephew afforded him 
of inſinuating himſelf into the affeCtions of the nation ; 


and he determined to _ at popularity, as the ladder to 


the throne. 


Richard, however, got 3 of his deſigns, and 
ordered him to be arreſted, and carried over to Calais; 
where he was ſoon after murdered. The deſtruction of the 
duke of Glouceſter, was followed by the baniſhment of two 
noblemen, the duke of Hereford, and the duke of Norfolk, 


| relative to ſome private diſpute, which brought on a chal- 
lenge. Hereford was baniſhed for ten years, and Norfolk 


for lite ; but Hereford, who was ſon to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, had no ſooner left the kingdom, than Richard's jea- 


| louſy of the power and riches of that family increaſed ; and 


he was ſenſible, that by Glouceſter's death, he had "only 
removed a counterpoiſe to the Lancaſtrian intereſt, which 
was now become formidable to the crown : he therefore 
took every method to ſully the reputation of Henry abroad, 
and to obſtruct his alliances, by repreſenting him as guilty 
of treaſonable practices; and when his father, the duke of 
Lancaſter, died, he took poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. 
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Theſe inſtances of rapacity and ſeverity procured Richard 
the univerſal odium of the people; who turned their eyes 
towards Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, as the only perſon 
that could retrieve the loſt honour of the nation, « or redreſs 
the ſuppoſed abuſes in the government. 

While the minds of men were thus diſpoſed, Richard 
went over to quell an inſurrection in Ireland, and thereby 
imprudently afforded his exiled couſin an opportunity of 
gratifying the wiſhes of the nation. Henry landed at Ra. 
venſpur, in Yorkſhire, accompanied only by fixty perſons; 
but he was immediately joined by the earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent baron 


in England, and the mal-contents in all quarters flew to 
arms. | 


Richard no ſooner received intelligence of this invaſion, 
than he haſtened over from Ireland, and landed at Milford 


Haven, with a body of twenty thouſand men; but even 


this ſmall army was ſeized with the ſpirit of diſaffection, 


and the king ſoon found himſelf almoſt entirely deſerted, 


In this extremity he fled to the iſland of Angleſea, but on 
the promiſes of loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the duke o 


Lancaſter, Richard was ſo credulous as to put himſelf in the 


power of his enemy. He was carried about in an ab- 
je manner, expoſed to the inſults of the populace; depoſed, 
confined in priſon, and afterwards murdered ; and the duke 
of Lancaſter was proclaimed king, under the name © 


Henry IV. 
The beginning of the reign of Henry IV. was ſtained bj 


many ads of blood and violence; all who oppoſed his title 
fell a ſacrifice to his rigid policy. But all his precaution 


could not ſhield him from numerous alarms. The Welch 
made irruptions on the borders, and carried on a tedious and 


troubleſome war; which Owen Glendour, their leader, long 


ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aided by the natural 
ſtrength of the country, and the untamed ſpirit of the 
inhabitants. 

The Scots alſo were. peel by theſe diſorders to make 
incurſions into England. Archibald, earl of Douglaſs, at the 


head of twelve thouſand men, was overtaken by the Piercies, 
on his return from one of thoſe irruptions, when a fierce 


e batt 


QT TFUROPE :- 
rd battle enſued, and the Scots were totally routed. A D. 


7es Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner, beſides a 2 5 1 
on number of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry. ure | {1 
els When Henry received intelligence of this victory, he il 
ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ranſom his } 
ard priſoners ; which that nobleman regarded. as his right, by $ 
by the laws of war received in that age. The king intended yi 
of to detain them, that he might be able to make by their T7 
a. means an advantageous peace with Scotland; but by this 1 
Ns; ſelfiſh policy, he gave diſguſt to the Piercies. The impa- Fil 
m- tient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, commonly known by the name 1 
ONs of Hotſpur, could not brook this ſuppoſed injury ; he there- | | [ 
to fore inflamed the diſcontents of his father, who reſolved to Vis 
= overturn a throne, which he had the principal hand in vg 
on, eſtabliſhing. He entered into a correſpondence with Glen- | þ 
Ord dour ; he gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made wy 
ven an alliance with that martial chieftain. But, when war was 1 
on, ready to break out, Northumberland was unfortunately 1 
tel. ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick; and young Piercy, 11 
on taking the command of the troops, marched towards | 
: 0 WR Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with thoſe of 
the Glendour. 8 
ab. i The king had happily an army on foot, with which he 
ſed, intended to act againſt the Scots; and knowing the import- 
w | ance of celerity in all civil wars, he inſtantly hurried down, 
> 0 


in order to give battle to the rebels: the armies were nearly 
equal in number, conſiſting of about twelve thouſand men 


uh each; and we ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages where 

title the ſhock was more terrible or more conſtant. Henry ex- 

tion i poſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight; and the prince 

elch of Wales, his gallant ſon, whoſe military at- AD 

and chievements became afterwards ſo famous, ſigna cs wy f 

long i liſed himſelf in a remarkable manner. Piercy 13 * 

url ſupported that renown which he had acquired in many a 
the bloody combat; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now | 
his friend, - ſtill appeared his rival, amid the horror and .con- 

make 


fuſion of the fight. At length, the death of Hotſpur, by 
t the an unknown hand, decided the victory; and the royaliſts 
cle prevailed. The death of Glendour, which happened ſoon 
after this victory, freed Henry from all his domeſtic ene- 

mies; and a fortunate event, which threw the heir to the | 
| 73 G 2 | con 1 
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crown of Scotland into his hands, made him alſo ſecure in 
that quarter. 
be remaining part of the reign of Henry IV.! 


1412 Was chiefly ſpent in regulating the affairs of his WY ' 
415 kingdom. He died in the forty-ſixth year of his | *© 
age, and the thirteenth of his reign, with the reputation of F 


a wiſe king, but a bad man. 


The GERMAN EMPIRE, and ITALY, from th Þ 
Acceſſion of Winceſlaus to the Death of Sigi/- 


mund. 


81 
AD. W xr SLAUS ſucceeded his father, Charles 5 a 
IV. in the government of the empire, and on the 
1378. throne of Bohemia, when the church was divided PC 
by one of thoſe conteſts ſo diſgraceful to Chriſtianity. The | 
Italians - had raiſed to the pontificate Urban VI. who con- ci; 
firmed the election of the new emperor, and the French hal 
choſen Clement VII. This pope, who had taken Rome by 
from his rival, was expelled in his turn by the citizens, = Pr 
and afterwards ſettled at Avignon, the former reſidence d wa 
the French pontiffs. Urban uſed his victory like a tyrant; - 
but all prieſts in power, it has been ſaid, are tyrants. The BW tio 
famous Joan, queen of Naples, of whom we have alread BW {ch 
had occaſion to ſpeak, firſt experienced the effects of hu ed 
vengeance. = pop 
This princeſs, who had imprudently eſpouſed the cauſ XII 
of Clement, had been ſeveral times married, but had 10 Cat 
children by any of her huſbands ; ſhe therefore adopted care 


Charles Durazzio, the natural heir of her kingdom, aud pop 
the only remaining deſcendant of the houſe of Anjou in der 


Naples. But Durazzio thinking it too long to wait for de ther 


crown till the natural death of his adopted mother, aſſociat- R 
ed himſelf with pope Urban, who crowned him king d affai 
Naples at Rome, and depoſed queen Joan, declaring he emp 
guilty of hereſy and high treaſon. Theſe ſteps being taken Wir 


the pope and Durazzio marched towards Naples. Joan fel and: 


int6 the tfurper's hands; who in order to give ſorne colou the c 
to his barbarity, declared himſelf the avenger of the murde 


of her firſt huſband. Lewis, is of Hungary, was con- 


ſulte 
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ſulted with regard to the fate of the unhappy queen; he 


replied, that ſhe muſt ſuffer the ſame death which ſhe had 
inflited on her huſband Andrew; and Durazzio ordered her 
to be ſmothered between two mattraſſes. Thus AD 


periſhed the famous Joan J. queen of Naples, 


whoſe life, character, and cataſtrophe, have a 1399. 
ſingular reſemblance to thoſe of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland. | 
Meantime Winceſlaus gave himſelf up to all manner of 
debauchery, and ſe:med induſtrious in acquiring the implaca- 
ble hatred of his ſubjects, by the cruelties which he exerciſ- 


ed upon people of all ranks. On account of theſe irre- 


gularities, and of ſelling the rights of the empire, the 
electors, depoſed Winceſlaus and raiſed to the imperial 
dignity, Robert count Palatine in his place. 

Winceflaus was fo little mortified at the news of his de- 
poſition, that when he received the intelligence he only 
requeſted, as a laſt mark of the fidelity of the imperial 
cities, that they would ſend him ſome butts of their wine. 

About this time Bohemia was involved in many diſorders 
by the preaching of John Huſs, rector of the univerſity of 
Prague, who had embraced the opinions of Wickliffe, and 
was excommunicated by the pope. | 

The Roman church not only ſuffered from theſe innova- 
tions, but alſo continued in a ſtate of diſtraction from the 


ſchiſm which ſtill remained, and which the emperor attempt- 


ed in vain to cement. Gregory XII. who was acknowledged 
pope in Italy, convened a council in Aquileia. Benedict 


: XIII. who was owned in France, held another council at 
Catalonia; and the cardinals conyoked a third at Piſa The 


cardinals, however, proceeded to the depoſition of the two 

popes, and raiſed to the apoſtolic chair Alexan- A. D 
der V. by which means the ſchiſm was encreaſed, 
there being now three popes inftead of two. _ 
Robert died before he was able to ſettle the A.D. 
affairs of the Holy See. He was ſucceeded in the | ©* 
empire. by Sigiſmund, brother to the depoſed 
Winceſlaus, and king of Hungary ; a prince of experience 
and abilities, and whoſe firſt care was to heal the wounds of 
the church. For this purpoſe, he convoked a general council 
7. at 


1410. 


1411. 
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at Conſtance, with the concurrence of pope John XXIII. 


ſucceſſor of Alexander. 

At this council, where Sigiſmund appeared in all his glory, 
were preſent a prodigious number of cardinals, prelates, 
doctors, more than a hundred ſovereign princes ; one hundred 
and eight counts, two hundred barons, and twenty-ſeven 
ambaſſadors from the ſeveral European courts, who all vied 
with each other in luxury and magnificence. 

A. D In the firſt ſeſſions the fathers of the council 

concluded, that nothing could fo effectually con- 
1414. tribute to e the union of the church, as 
the reſignation of the competitors for the papacy. John 
XXIII. who preſided in the council, aſſented to this opinion, 
and promiſed to renounce his title; but afterwards repented 
of his condeſcenſion, and fled from Conſtance in the night, 
diſguiſed in the habit of a poſtillion. 
But the council unanimouſly agreed that John, together 


with his competitors, Carrario, who had aſſumed the name 
of Gregory XII. and Peter de Luna, diſtinguiſhed by that 
of Benedict XIII. ſhould be for ever excluded from the 

papacy. Carrario and John thought proper to yield to the 
torrent; but the proud Spaniard, Peter de Luna, would not 
acquieſce, and he remained obſtinate to the laſt : however the 


council pronounced the ſentence of his depoſition, and pro- 


ceeded to the election of a new pope ;3 Otho Colonna, who 
poſſeſſed the accompliſhments of a prince, and the virtues i 
1 of a prelate, was unanimouſly choſen on St. 
Martin's day, whence he took the name of 


1416. Matin V. 


The affair of John Huſs came next upon the carpet. 5 


John, provided with the emperor's ſafe · conduct, appeared at 


the council of Conſtance, in order to juſtify the dog rine he 
profeſſed. He was accordingly queſtioned, in preſence of | 


Sigiſmund, and accuſed of hereſy in thirty-nine articles; 
which on his refuſing to abjure, he was immediately declared 
a ſower of ſedition, a hardened heretic, a diſciple and 
defender of Wickliffe. As ſuch he was delivered over to 
the ſecular judge, who condemned him and his writings to 
the flames, and he ſuffered with great conſtancy... 
Some months afterwards, the council exerciſed the ſame 
_ «i a diſciple and friend of you Huſs, named 
Jerome 
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Jerome of Prague: this man was greatly ſuperior in un- 


— derſtanding and eloquence to Huſs. He at firſt had ſub- 
ſcribed to the condemnation of his maſter's doctrine; but 
„being informed with what greatneſs of ſoul Huſs had en- 
2 countered death, he was aſhamed to ſurvive him, and having 
” made a public retraction, was conſigned to the flames. 
* The Huſſites revenged the death of their apoſtle by the moſt 
en terrible outrages. Ziſca their leader, defeated the emperor 
F IF Sigiſmund, who had ſucceeded his brother in the kingdom 
- of Bohemia, in ſeveral engagements, and when dying, he 
= ordered a drum to be made of his ſkin, which was long the | 
2 4 ſymbol of victory. „ LE | 
- Sigiſmund on his death-bed nominated as his ſucceſſor in l 
= the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, Albert, A. D x 
ry duke of Auſtria, his ſon-in-law, who was recog- ka, 3. 1 
. 5 niſed by theſe ſtates, and alſo raiſed to the empire. 6 8 | 
155 The houſe of Auſtria has ever ſince preſerved the imperial þ 
# throne. g 
me + * 
hat þ S 
the 1 | | | 9 
= Fax c, from the Death of Charles V. to the 
2 Invaſion of that Kingdom by Henry V. of 
ro- England. 
who Wt T | 
tues HE death of Charles V. of France, which A. D. 
ot. happened ſoon after that of Edward III. of ** 
of BY England, put the two kingdoms in a ſimilar fitua- 379. 
tion. Both were under the government of minors ; and the 
pet. jealouſies between the three uncles of Charles V. the dukes of 
d at Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, diſtraQed'the affairs of France, 
> he even more than the rivalry between the three uncles of 
ot Richard II. diſordered thoſe of England. Z 
les; But in proportion as the king advanced in years, the 
ared factions were compoſed. His uncle, the duke of Anjou, 
and died; and Charles himſelf, aſſuming the reins of govern- 
r to ment, diſcovered ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit, which 
s to i revived the drooping hopes of his countrymen. But this 
promiſing ſtate of things was of ſhort duration: the 
_ unhappy Charles fell ſuddenly into a fit of frenzy, which 
me 


rendered him incapable of exerciſing his authority; and 
though he partly recovered from this diſorder, he was 
| ſubject 


Ome 
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ſubje& to ſuch frequent relapſes, that his judgment was 
gradually impaired, and he became incapable of purſuing 
any ſteady plan of government. 

The adminiſtration fell again into the hands of the dukes 
of Bern and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Orleans, 
the king's brother, under pretence of his youth, from any 
ſhare in the government, and even from the ſhadow of 
authority. 5 

While things were in this ſituation, the duke of Bur- 
gundy died. He was ſucceeded in the duchy by his ſon Þ 
John, count of Nevers, who diſputed the adminiſtration 
with the duke of Orleans, now riſing into credit, and hoped 
to govern France as his father had done. 


The people were divided between | theſe contending 4 | 
princes ; and the king now reſuming, and now dropping his 


authority, kept the victory undecided. At length, the two P 
princes agreed to bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and 
ſwore before the altar to the ſincerity of their intentions: 
but this ſolemn preparation was only a cover for the baſeſt Þ 
treachery, deliberately premeditated by the duke of Bur- 


gundy. He had hired ruffians, who aſſaſſinated his rival in : | 
the ſtreets of Paris. The princes of the blood, combining 
with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, made 


violent war on the duke of Burgundy ; and the unhappy | 
king, ſeized ſometimes by one party, ſometimes by another, 
transferred alternately to each of them the appearance ot 
legal authority. i 
Henry V. king of England, impelled by the vigour of 
youth and the ardour of ambition, determined to take ad- 
vantage of theſe confuſions, and to carry war- into the 
heart of France. In conſequence of this reſolution, he 
aſſembled a great fleet and army at Southampton, and 
invited all the military men in the kingdom to attend him. | 


A. D But before we ſpeak of the ſucceſs of that enter- | 


Priſe, it will be neceſſary to ſay a few words 


__ of the reign of Henry V. prior to this pe- 


riod. 
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ENGLAND and FRANCE, from the Invaſion 


of the latter Kingdom, by Henry V. to the 
final Expulfion of the Engliſb. 


Tur precarious ſituation of Henry IV. had ſo much 
infected his temper with jealouſy, that he entertained un- 
reaſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt 
ſon ; and during the latter years of his life, he excluded that 
prince from all ſhare in public buſineſs. The active ſpirit 
of young Henry, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke 
out into extravagancies of every kind : the riot of pleaſure, 


the frolic of debauchery, and the outrage of intoxication, 


filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted to The purſuits 


of ambition, and the cares of government. But the nation 


in general viewed the young prince with indulgent eyes; 
they obſerved ſo many gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and 
magnanimity breaking continually through the cloud which 
a wild conduct threw over his character, that they never 


: | ceaſed hoping for his amendment; and the firſt ſteps taken 


by young Henry, after his father's death, confirmed all 


& thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in his favour. He called 


together his former companions ; acquainted them with his 
intended reformation ; exhorted them to follow his exam-. 
ple; but ſtrictly prohibited them until they had given proots 


of amendment, from appearing any more in his preſence, 


while the wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked 


his riots, were received with all the marks of favour and 
confidence. : | ; AR En, 
Having ſettled the affairs of his kingdom, Henry had 
leiſure to turn his thoughts towards France, where the civil 
diſorders, as has been already mentioned, opened a full career 
for his ambition. He accordingly ſet fail from Southamp- 
ton, the place of general rendezvous, and landed near, Har- 
fleur, at the head of an army of thirty thouſand men, 
moſtly archers. Henry immediately inveſted Harfleur ; 
which was taken by affault, after a ſiege of ſix weeks, and 

the garriſon put to the ſword. The fatigue of D. 

this ſiege, and the unuſual heat of the ſeaſon, 

had ſo much waſted the Engliſh army, that 1 Nt 
Henry was obliged to think of returning to England. He 
| | | had 
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had diſmiſſed his tranſports, ſo that he lay under the neceſ- 
ſity of marching. by land to Calais, before he could reach 
a place of ſafety. | 

A numerous army of ſixty thouſand men, was by this 
time aſſembled in Normandy, under the Conſtable d' Albert: 
Henry, therefore, was continually haraſſed on his march, 
by flying parties of the enemy; and when he approached 
the Somme, he ſaw bodies of troops on the oppoſite banks, 
ready to obſtruQ his paſſage. His proviſions were cut off; 
his ſoldiers languiſhed with ſickneſs and fatigue ; and his 
ſituation ſeemed altogether deſperate. In this extremity he 
was ſo fortunate as to ſeize an unguarded ford, over which 
he ſafely paſſed, and bent his march towards Calais. But 
the whole French army was drawn up in the plains of Agin- Þ 
court, and poſted in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible | 
for him to proceed on his n without coming to an 
engagement. 1 

Nothing in appearance could be more coward than the 
battle, upon which the ſafety and fortune of Henry now 
. depended. The Engliſh army laboured under every diſ- 
couragement and neceſſity. The enemy was four times 
more numerous, headed by the Dauphin, and all the princes 
of the blood, and plentifully. ſupplied with proviſion. 
Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that of Edward, at 
Creſſy, and of the Black Prince, at PoiQtiers ; he obſerved 
alſo the ſame prudent conduct, which had been followed by 
thoſe great commanders; he drew up his army on a 
narrow ground, between two woods, which guarded each 
flank ; and in that poſture he patiently waited the attack of 
the enemy. 8 

Had the French commander been able to reaſon juſtly on 
the circumſtances of the two armies, or to profit by paſt 
experience, he would have declined a combat, and have | 
waited till neceſſity had obliged the Engliſh to advance and 
relinquiſh the advantages of ſituation ; but the impetuous 
valour of the French nobility, and a vain confidence in 

A. D. ſuperior numbers, made him hazard an action, 

i which proved the ſource of infinite calamities to 

1415. his country. 

No victory was ever more honourable, or more complete 
than that of Agincourt. The loſs of the French was in- 
credibly great. The Conſtable d' Albert, and ſeven N 
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together with fourteen thouſand perſons of different ranks; 
and about ten thouſand Frenchmen were left dead on the 
eld of battle. Yet this victory, ſo fatal to France, was 
rather oſtentatious than uſeful to the conquerors, though 
their loſs was very inconſiderable. Henry was obliged to 
return to England, in order to raiſe a freſh ſupply of men 
and money; and it was not till after an interval of two 
years that any body of Engliſh troops appeared in 
France. | 
in the mean time France was expoſed to all the furies of 
civil war; and the ſeveral parties became every day more 
enraged againſt each other. Bois Bourbon, favourite to 


| 4 queen Iſabella, having been accuſed by the count of Armag- 
nac, of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs, had 


deen put to the torture, and afterwards thrown into the 
eine. The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined 
under a guard. After ſuffering theſe multiplied inſults, ſhe 
no longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpondence with the 


a was entirely governed by the faction of Armagnac, ſhe 


ſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred: 
The duke of Burgundy entered France, at the head of 
a great army, of Flemings, over- run moſt part of the king- 


Jat Montereau. In conſequence of this act of barbarity, 
and the progreſs of Henry's arms, who had landed in Nor- 


the murder of his father, concluded the famous A.D 
treaty of Troye; by which the crown of France „ 
was transferred to the houſe of Lancaſter. The Tm” 
principal articles were, that Henry ſhould eſpouſe the prin- 
ceſs Catharine; that her father Charles VI. ſhould enjoy, 
during his life-time; the title and dignity of king of France; 


that Henry ſhould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy ;- and be entruſted with the adminiſtration of the 


government. 


A few days after the ſigning of this treaty, Henry 


eſpouſed the princeſs Catharine ; he carried his father-in- 
| : 1 law 


— 


of the blood were ſlain; five princes were taken priſoners, 


duke of Burgundy; and as her ſon Charles, the Dauphin, 


extended her animoſity even to him, and ſought his de- 


dom, and releaſed the queen from her confinement. He 
was aftewards ſlain by the Dauphin's party, in an interview | 


4 mandy, at the head of twenty thouſand. men, the queen, 
and the new duke of Burgundy, threatening vengeance for 
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law to Paris; and he put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that 
capital. He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring 
a ſentence againſt the murderers of his father, and he 
turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt the adherents of the 
Dauphin. | 

To crown all the oath of Henry, his queen was 
delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's name. 
The infant prince ſeemed to be univerſally regarded as the 
heir of both monarchies. But the glory of Henry, when 

* near its height, was ſuddenly reſtrained by the hand of 

A. D. nature,: and all his towering projects vaniſhed into 

air. He was ſeized with a fiftula, which proved 

1422. mortal. He left the regency of France to his 
eldeſt brother, the duke of Bedford; that of England, 
to his younger brother, the duke of Gloucefter ; and the 
care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwick. 

Henry. V. poſſeſſed many eminent virtues, and his abili- 
ties were equally conſpicuous in the cabinet and in the field. 
The boldneſs of his plans was no leſs remarkable than his 
perſonal valour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his ene- 
mies by addreſs and clemency. 

In leſs than two months after Henry's death, his father- 
in law Charles VI. of France, terminated his unhappy lite; 
and the Dauphin was crowned at Poitiers, under the name 
of Charles VII. Rheims, the uſual place of ſuch ceremony, 
being in the hands of his enemies. 

| Catharine of France, Henry's widow, married ſoon after 

eath Sir Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman. She bore 
him two ſons, the eldeſt of whom was created earl of Rich- 
mond; the ſecond, earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor 
firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, afterwards mounted, | 
as we ſhall have' occaſion to ſee, the throne of England. 

The duke of Bedford, the moſt accompliſhed prince of 
his age, was intruſted with the adminiſtration. Obſerving 
the ardour of the Scots to ſerve in France, where Charles 
treated them with great honour and diſtinction, he perſuad- 
ed the Engliſh council to form an alliance with James l. 
their priſoner, to free that prince from, his long captivity, 
and to connect him with England, by marrying him to a 
daughter of the earl of Somerſet, and couſin to the young king. * 


T he alliance was accordingly formed; James was reſtored 
to 
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to the throne of his anceſtors, and proved during his ſhort 
reign one of the moſt illuſtrious princes that had ever 
ſwayed the Scottiſh ſceptre. He was murdered by his trai- 
torous kinſman, the earl of Athol, in 1437. 

The duke of Bedford did not neglect the operations of 
war. He reduced almoſt every fortreſs on this ſide the 
Loire ; and the battle of Verneuil, in which the Scots and 
French were defeated, threatened Charles with the total 
loſs of his kingdom; when a train of ſingular circumſtances 
ſaved him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the' Engliſh ſuch 
an opportunity of completing their conqueſts as they were 
never afterwards able to recall. 

The regent reſolved on an undertaking which he wa 
would prepare the way for the final conqueſt of France. 

The city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the pro- 
vinces commanded by Henry and thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, 
that it opened an eaſy entrance to either; and as the duke 
of Bedtord intended to make a great effort for penetrating 
into the ſouth of France, i it was neceſſary to begin with the 
ſiege of this place, now become the moſt important in the 
kingdom. The French king uſed every expedi- AD 
ent to ſupply the city with a garriſon and provi- _ * 8. | 
ſions, and the Engliſh left no method unemployed * 
for reducing it. At length, Orleans was on the point 
of ſurrendering, when it was unexpefedly ſaved by a 
woman. 

In the village of . near Vaucouleurs, on the 
borders of Lorrain, lived a country girl of twenty-ſeven 
years of age, whoſe name was Joan d'Arc, and who in 
the ſtation of ſervant to an inn, had been accuſtomed to 
tend the horſes of the guefts, to ride them, without ſaddle 
to the watering place ; and to perform other offices, which 
commonly fall to the ſhare of men ſervants. ' I his girl, 
inflamed by the frequent accounts of the rencounters at 
the ſiege of Orleans, and affected with the miſeries of her 
country, but more particularly with thoſe of the youthful 
monarch, whoſe gallantry made hers the idol of the ſofter 
ſex ; was ſeized with a wild deſire of bringing relief to her 
ſovereign, i in his preſent unhappy circumſtances. Her inex- 
Perienced mind, working day and night on this favourite 
object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion: for heavenly inſpi- 
rations 3 and ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices 

| exhorting 
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exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, and ex- 
pel the foreign invaders. She went to Vaucouleurs, pro- 
cured admiſſion to Baudricourt, the governor, and informed 
him of her inſpirations and intentions. Baudricourt obſery- 
A. D. ed ſomething extraordinary in the maid, or the 
uſe that might be made of ſuch an engine, and 

1429 ſent her to the French court, which then reſided 


at Chinon. 


Joan was no ſooner introduced to the king, than ſhe 
offered to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed ; and ſhe de- 


manded, as the inſtrument of her future victories, a parti- 


cular ſword, which was kept in the church of St. Catherine, 
of Fierbois. The more the king and his miniſters were 
determined to give into the illuſion, the more ſcruples they 
An aſ JoQors and theologians 

were app to. examine Joan' s miſſion ; ; who pronounced 
it undoubted and ſupernatutal: and a 4 jury of matrons de- 
Her requeſts were now 


pretended. » embly of grave 


clared her an unſpotted virgin. 


pare, mounted on horſeback, 


and ſhewy i in that martial habiliment to the whole people. 


The Engliſh, at firſt, affected to ſpeak with deriſion of 


” heavenly commiſſion ; but they were 


the Maid, and h F 


ſecretly ſtruck with the ſtrong perſuaſion which prevailed : 


in all around them; they found their courage daunted by 
degrees 3 and thence began to infer a divine vengeance 
hanging over them. A filent aſtoniſhment reigned among 
thoſe troops, formerly ſo elated with victory, and ſo fierce 
for combat. The Maid entered the city of Orleans, at the 
head of a convoy, arrayed in her military garb, and dif- 
playing her canlecrated ſtandard. She was received as a 
celeſtial deliverer, 'by the garriſon and inhabitants; and 
aQually ob 180 ed ih Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of that city, 
after defeatirig ther 

ſiege of Oriel wa one part of the Maid's promiſe to 
Charles, the crowtjing him at Rheims was the other. She 
now declared that it was time to complete that ceremony. 
He accordingly ſet out for Rheims, at the head of twelve 
| thouſand men; every plage opened its gates to him. Rheims 


ſent him its keys, andthe ceremony of his coronation was 
| - Chades 


there performed with the tmoſt . 


them in ſeveral attacks. The raiſing the | 
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Charles thus crowned and anointed, became more reſpec- 
table in the eyes of all his ſubjects. Many places ſubmit- 
ted to him immediately after his coronation. The duke of 
Bedford, in this dangerous criſis, employed every reſource 
to prevent the bad 1 of this infatuation. He 
brought over the young ing of England, and had him 
crowned and anointed at Paris. But he expected more 


effect from an incident, which put into his hands the author 


of all his misfortunes. The Maid of Orleans was taken 
priſoner in a ſally ſhe made from the town of Campeigne, 
at that time beſieged by the duke of Bedford; and the 
regent, reſolved upon her ruin, ordered her to be tried by an 
eccleſiaſtical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic. 
She was found guilty by her ignorant or iniquitous judges, 
of all theſe crimes, aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations 
were declared to be inventions of the devil, to delude the 
people; and this admirable heroine, to whom the AD 


more generous ſuperſtitions of the ancients would 


have erected altars, was delivered over alive to the £357: 
flames, and expiated, by that dreadful puniſhment, the ſig- 
nal ſervices which ſhe had rendered to her prince, and her 
native country. _ | | „ 
, The affairs of the Engliſh, however, inſtead of being 
advanced by this act of cruelty, went every day more and 
more to decay. The duke of Burgundy deſerted the inte- 
reſts of the Engliſh, and formed an alliance with the French 
king; the duke of Bedford died ſoon after; and the violent 
factions, which prevailed in the court of England, between 
the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
prevented the Engliſh from taking proper meaſures for re- 
| pairing their loſſes ; and they were expelled from all their 
poſſeſſions on the continent, except Calais. | | 
As Henry VI. had now reached the years of manhood, 
it was natural to think of chuſing him a queen; D 
he was therefore contracted to Margaret of, 
Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of 1443. 
Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem; deſcended from a count of 
Anjou, who had left theſe magnificent titles to his poſterity, 
without any real power or poſſeſſion. The treaty of mar- 
riage was ratified in England, ang Margaret fell immedi- 
ately into cloſe connection with the cardinal and his party; 
who fortified, by her powerful patronage, reſolved * 
| nal 
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final ruin of the duke of Glouceſter. The firſt ſtep taken 


was to accuſe his ducheſs of witchcraft ; for which ſhe waz 
condemned to do public penance, and ſuffer perpetual im. 
priſonment. The duke was next accuſed of treaſon, and 

A. D. thrown into priſong where he was ſoon after 
found dead in his bed, and no one doubted but 
1449. he had fallen a victim to the vengeance of his 
enemies. Thus was England torn to pieces by civil diſ 
ſentions; and Charles, occupied at home in regulating the 
government, and fencing againſt the intrigues of his fon 
Lewis, ſcarcely ever attempted to avail himſelf of her 
inteſtine broils. The affairs of the two kingdoms, thereſore, 
became for a while diſtin. But before we carry further 
the hiſtory of either, it will be neceſſary to take a view of 
the ſtate of the empire, from_ the death of Sigiſmund til 
the acceſſion of Maximilian. | 


The GznMan EMPIRE, and ITaLY, from 
the Death of Sigiſmund, to the N of 


Maximilian. 


Sic was ſucceeded in the Ms of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, and alſo the empire, as has been already 
obſerved, by his ſon-in-law Albert, the ſecond duke of Auf- 
tria. The only enterprize of moment in which this prince 
was engaged, during his ſhort reign, was an expedition 
againſt the Turks in Bulgaria; where he was ſeized with 
a dyſentery, before any action took place, and died at the 
village of Long, in his return to Vienna. 

Albert was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by his couſin 
Frederic of Auſtria, the third emperor of that name. 
The kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia were ſettled on 
Ladiſlaus, Albert's infant ſon, who was committed to the 
guardianſhip of Frederic. 
The emperor” s firſt care was to heal: the ſchiſm, which 
ſtill continued in the church. For this purpoſe he ſet out 
for Baſil, where the council was yet aſſembled, and had 
Taifed to the papacy Amadeus, duke of Savoy, under the 
name of Felix V. in oppoſition to Eugenius IV. But vw 

eric 


out 
had 
the 


Eric 


| affairs of the empire. 
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Yeric prevailed upon Felix to abdicate the apoſtolic chair, 


on certain conditions; which were confirmed by Nicholas V. 
who had ſucceeded Eugenius. | „ 

The peace of the church being thus reſtored, Frederic 
marched into Italy, where the imperial authority was gone 
to utter decay. Milan was in the hands of Francis Sforza, 
a peaſant's ſon, but one of the greateſt warriors of his 
age, and now become the moſt powerful man in Italy. 
He ſent ambaſſadors to the emperor, inviting him to that 
city, where he ſhould receive the iron crown : from Milan, 
Frederic proceeded to Viterbo, where he was in danger of 
his life, from a tumult of the people; ſo indifferently at- 
tended was this ſucceſſor of Charlemagne. From AD 
Viterbo he repaired to Rome, where he received 
the imperial crown from the hand of the pope. 4352 
Having tranſaQted matters at Rome, Frederic departed on 
his return to Germany, where he found himſelf involved in 
2 number of difficulties, out of which he was never able 
fully to extricate himſelf. __ | FL | 

In the mean time, Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, died, and various competitors aroſe for thoſe crowns. 
Among theſe was the emperor Frederic, who reaped nothing 
but damage and diſgrace from a civil war, which deſolated 
Germany for many years; but which was. produQtive of 
no event that merits our attention. His ſon Maximilian 
was more fortunate, and better deſerved ſucceſs.  R_ 

This young prince, who was as active and enterpriſing as 


his father, was indolent and timid ; married at twenty years 


of age, the only daughter of Charles: the Raſh, duke of 
Burgundy ; who brought him Flanders, Franche-Compte, 
and all the Low Countries 1 | 
About this time died pope Innocent VIII. who AD 
was ſucceeded in the papacy by Roderic Borgia, 
under the name of Alexander VI. Nor did the 492 
emperor Frederic long ſurvive theſe alterations. 


The reign of Maximilian, already elected king of the 
Romans, forms a more intereſting period than that over 
which we have now travelled, and opens a viſta into ſome 
of the grandeſt ſcenes in hiſtory. But a variety of objects 
muſt | occupy our attention, before we carry farther the 
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ENGLAND, during the Conteſt between ti mh 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, till emp 
Acceſſion of the Houſe of Tudor. 44 
| | TS is 
| | | bod) 

199 Is proportion as Henry VI. advanced in year, F 

: his incapacity appeared every day in a fuller light his 1 
the more he was known, the more his authority was to 
ſpiſed: and as the Engliſh had abandoned their dominion 9k 
in France, and were now engaged in no foreign wars, mei pe! 
of reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirits took occaſion to diſturb HH crea 

government, and tear the bowels of their native country. 1 

But the miſeries of Henry and of England, did not ao 
alone from theſe cauſes; a pretender to the crown appex- autt 
ed: and a title, which had never been diſputed during tt and 
proſperous reign of Henry V. was now called in queſtion"! 
under his feeble ſucceſſor. This competitor was Richarl his 
duke of York, deſcended by. his mother from Philipp, St. 

only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond - ſon « and 

Edward III. and conſequently ſtood in the order of ſuc he 

ſion before the king, who derived his deſcent from the du ho 

of Lancaſter, third ſon of that monar en. wit] 
Such a claim could not, in many reſpects, have falle too] 
into more dangerous hands, The duke of York was 2 m con 
of yalour and abilities, generally beloved by the people ope 

whoſe diſcontents, at this time, rendered every combi natia 4 

of the great more alarming to the throne. tria 

Adminiftration was now in the hands of the gueen, a cien 
the earl of Suffolk, who had attracted uni verſal odium ſide 

Margaret was till regarded as a Frenchwoman, and ue 

latent enemy to the kingdom, who had betrayed the inter- Ak 

eſts of England, in favour of her family and her country: _— 

Suffolk was conſidered as her accomplice ; and the murder diſr 

of the duke of Glouceſter, in which both were known to 8 

| | 


the nation. 


The partizans of the duke of Vork tock advantage 0 Th 
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he would ' be recalled on the firſt favourable opportunity, 
employed the captain of a ſhip to intercept him- in his paſ- 
ſage to France. He was accordingly ſeized near Dover, 
his head was ſtruck off on the fide of a long-boat, and his 
body thrown into the ſea. f 

Henry fell about this time into a diſtemper which increaſed 
his natural imbecility, and the queen and the council, unable 
to reſiſt the popular party, were obliged to appoint the 
duke of York lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to 
open and hold a ſeſſion of parliament, and that aſſembly 
created him protector during pleaſure. 

In the mean time, Henry recovering from his diftimper, 
ſo far as to be able to maintain the appearance of royal 
authority, his friends urged. him to reſume the government, 
and to atinul the regency of Richard. The duke of York, 
ſenſible of his danger, levied an army in order to ſupport 
his parliamentary commiſſion. A battle was fought” near 
St. Albaus, where the Lancaſtrians were routed, A, D. 
and the king Bimſelf/taken priſoner by the duke, 
who: Wesel bim with great tenderneſs. Richard, 4455. 
however did not yet lay claim to royalty; he was fill content 
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— with the title of protector; and an outward reconciliation 
falle took place between the parties. But à conteſt for a crown 
could hot be thus peaceably accommodated: both ſides 
ple openly*prepared to decide the e by arms. 
bd j A battle was fought at Blore-heath, where the . 
| trians were again defeated. But that viaory was not ſuffi- 
1 ient to decide the fate of England, and fortune ſoon ſhifted 
*. ſides. When the two armies approached each other near 
wy Ludlow, and a general action was every hour expected, Sir 
1 Andrew Trollop, who commanded a choice body of vete- 
try: rans, deſerted to the king; and the Yorkiſts were ſo much 


diſmayed at this inſtance of treachery, that they ſeparated 


ror BE wirhout ſtriking a blow. 


'n to 


_ I partiſans in England, kept themſelves every wherd in 


readineſs, to riſe on the firſt-ſummons from their leaders. 

1d That ſummons was given by the earl of Warwick, gover- 
nor of Calais, the moſt extraordinary man of his D 

2 time; and commonly known by the name of : 


the N He landed in Kent, where he . 


ing 4-2 | was 


kingdom, during five years. But his enemies ſenſible that 


In this extremity the duke of York fled to Ireland, and 


l 
1 
1 1 
| 
| 

* 
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was joined by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction; and his arny 
| Increaſed every day: he advanced to meet the royal army, 4. 
and a battle was fought at Northampton, where the Lau- 5 
caſtrians were totally routed. Henry himſelf, that empty 
ſhadow of a king, was again made priſoner, and once more 
carried in triumph to his capital. 
A parliament was now ſummoned at Weſtminſter, where 

the duke of York ſoon appeared from Ireland, and put i 
his claim to the crown; it was there ſolemnly debated, each 
ſide producing their reaſons, without fear or controul. 
The duke of York, though a conqueror, could not entire) 
gain his cauſe ; it was determined, that Henry ſhould poſſe 
the throne during his life; and that the duke of Yor 
ſhould be appointed his ſucceſſor, to the utter excluſion o 
the prince of Wales. 

After the unfortunate battle of 88 que 
Margaret had fled with her infant ſon to Durham ; 
affability, inſinuation, and addreſs, talents in i f 

_ excelled, wrought ſo powerfully on the nobility. of tau WY 

quarter, that ſhe ſoon found herſelf at the head of an arm . 
of twenty thouſand men, and collected with [a celerity 
which was neither expected by her friends, or APPrphends a 
by her enemies. 4 
In the mean time, the duke of Vork haſtened northwar Fr 
with a body. of five thouſand men, to ſuppreſs, as he im- 4 
gined, the beginning of an inſurrection. He met the quees 
near Wakefield, gave her battle, and was killed in th 
action; his body was found among the ſlain, his head ws 
cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates d 
Vork, with a paper crown upon it, in deriſion vf his pre 
tended title. Immediately after this important victoꝶ . [ 
queen Margaret marched towards London, where the el 
of Warwick was left with the command of the Yorkiſb 
On the approach of the Lancaſtrians, that nobleman led ou W 
his army, and gave the queen battle at St. Albans. Mar- 

A. D. Saret was again victorious; ſhe had the pleaſun 

1461. of ſeeing the formidable Warwick fly before hei 

4 1. and of reſcuing the king, her huſband, from 
captivity. 

But Margaret's triumph, though glorious, was of ſhort 
duration, and not altogether complete. Warwick was fl 


in 5 of London, on which ſhe made an unſucceſsſi 
attempt; 


\ 


tempt ; and Edward, earl of Marche, eldeſt ſon of the 


Ju ind was ſoon in a condition of giving her battle, with ſupe- 
Wor forces. | | e ET 55 
npt) She was ſenſible of her danger in ſuch a fituation, and 


ered the capital, amid the acclamations of the citizens, 
ho proclaimed him king, under the title of Edward IV. 


a uad this popular election was ratified by an aſſembly of 
each ords and biſhops. | | 

rod Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a 
= emper well fitted to make his way through ſuch a ſcene of 


war, havock, and devaſtation, as was preſented before him. 
e was not only bold, aQive, and enterpriſing, but his 
dardineſs of heart, and ſeverity of character, rendered him 
apregnable to all thoſe movements of compaſſion, which 
night relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody 
lefigns upon his enemies. Hence the ſcaffold, as well as 
he field, during this reign, inceſſantly ſmoaked with the 


muede blood of England. The animoſity between the two 
my ontending families, was now become implaeable; and the 
1 ation divided in its affections, took different fimbols of 
n arty. The adherents of the houfe of Lancaſter choſe, as 
er mark of diſtinction, the red roſe - thoſe of York, the 
wy vhite. And theſe civil wars were thus known over Europe, 


y the name of the quarrel between the two Roſes. 
Queen Margaret, baving aſſembled an army of ſixty 


* houſand men in the North; the King and Warwick, 
„ tened with a force of forty thouſgnd men to check her 
15 ogreſs. The two armies met at Touton, and a fierce and 
5 loody battle enſued; which ended in the total defeat of 
* e Lancaſtrians. Henry and Margaret had remained at 
lb ork, during the action; but hearing the fate of their 
fm, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland. * *  - 


We muſt here ſay a few words of the ſtate of that country, 
ames I. who was long a priſoner in England, avoided all hoſti- 


bon tber; and the diſtractions common to minorities enſaed. in 


ate duke of York, advanced upon her from the other ſide, 


etreated with her army to the North; while Edward en- 


—— — 


ties with foreign nations. His ſon and ſucceſſor James II. 
as killed by the burſting of a cannon at the ſiege of Rox- 
rg. James III. who was yet a minor, ſucceeded his 
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AD. the government. So that Margaret, when ſhe 
* 8 arrived in Scotland, found there a people little 
. leſs divided by faction, than thoſe from whom _ 
ſhe fled. _ 


The Scottiſh council however, agreed to aſſiſt Margaret him 
with a few troops, and ſhe ventured, once more, to take = 
the field; but her little army was fog aiter totally routed by an 
Lord Montacute : Margaret fled with her ſon into a foreſt, _ 
where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, but was beſet du- — 


ring the darkneſs of the night by robbers, who deſpoilel , 
her of her jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt indignity, 18 
She at length, by the aſſiſtance of one of them, to whom il © 


ſhe made known her ſtation, eſcaped to her father in Flan- _—_ 
ders. Henry was leſs fortunate, he lay concealed during a 
twelvemonth | in Lancaſhire ; but was at laſt detected, deli- on 
vered up to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. "x 
The youthful monarch, thus rid of all his enemies, re 0 
ſolved. to marry, in order to ſecure his throne, by iſſue 1 8 f 
well as by alliances; and he caſt his eye on Bona, of Savoy, o | 
ſiſter, to the queen of France. The negociation was com: ans 
mitted to the earl of Warwick, who went over to Paris, a 
vhere the princeſs then. reſided; his Propoſals were accepted, * 
and the treaty was fully concluded. But whilſt the earl wa mn 


haſtening the negociation in France, the king himſelf ren The 
 dered.it abortive, by marrying, Elizabeth Woodville, with bott 
whom he had fallen in love. | 
Warwick. no ſoonet received intelligence 45 the king 
marriage, than he returned to England, flaming with rag 
and. indignation, . at being, employed in a deceitful treaty 
The king; was ſenſible that Warwick had been ill uſed, bu 
his pride or falſe ſhame, prevented him from making a 
apology i that nobleman was therefore permitted to dept 
the court, in the ſame” bad humour that he came. Tit 
advancement, of the queen's. relations. into offices of. power 
and truſt, to the excluſion of thoſe of- Warwick, waer 


the giſcontent, and made eee bo, rein a ing he 
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lee. with queen Margaret d his inveterate enemy; kc 
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the brought him the whole body of Lancaſtrians. Both parties 
ile nos prepared for a general deciſion by arms; and a deciſive 
10 By Gion was every moment expected, when Edward, finding 
himſelf betrayed by the marquis of Montague, and ſuſpici- 
ret ous of other commanders, ſuddenly abandoned his army, 
take BY and fled to Holland. Henry VI. was taken from his con- 
aby fnement in the Tower, and placed once more upon the 
ell throne; and a parliament called under the influence of 
dy Warwick, declared Edward IV. an uſurper. 

led But this revolution was only the effect of the giddineſs of 
i faction. Warwick was no ſooner at the helm of govern- 
a ment, than his popularity began to decline. The king was 


emboldened to return. And though he brought with him 
'> only two thouſand men, he ſoon found himſelf in a condi- 
tion 10 face the earl of Warwick, who had taken poſt at 
Barnet. The city of London opened its gates to Edward; 
who thus became at once maſter of his capital, and of the 


perſon of his rival Henry, doomed to be the perpetual ſport of 
vo) fortune. In the mean time, the duke of Clarence, War- 
n wick's ſon-in-law, deſerted to the king, and carried along 
vt with him a body of twelve thouſand men. But Warwick 
ten was now too far advanced to retreat, and was AD 
A merefore obliged to hazard a general engagement. 
1 The battle was fought with great obſtinacy on NN 
on both ſides. At length, the Yorkiſts prevailed, and War- 
wick fell, covered with a multitude of wounds. | 
ing! Queen Margaret and her ſon prince Edward, now about 
ab eighteen years of age, landed from France the ſame day on 
" which this deciſive battle was fought. She had hitherto 
iWoſtained the ſhocks of fortune with ſurpriſing fortitude ; 
8 7 but when ſhe received intelligence of her huſband's captivity, 
* and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwick, her 
due rage failed her; encouraged however by the appearance 
i er Tudor, earl of Pembroke, who exhorted her ſtill to hope 


army, fought Edward, at Tewkeſbury, on the banks of the 
Severn, where the „ Basenkrans were totally defeated. 


el: Margaret and her ſon were taken priſoners; and brought to 
; : q the king, who aſked the prince in an imperious tone, how'he 
SY dared to invade his dominions? I came hither,”? replied 


hich the undaunted youth, more mindful of his high birth than 
his preſent fortune, © to revenge my father's wrongs, and 
| | — | | & reſcue 


ught 


for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her former ſpirits, aſſembled an 
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c reſcue my juſt inheritance out of your hands.” Incenſed 

at his freedom, inſtead of admiring the boldneſs of his ſpirit, 

the ungenerous Edward ſtruck him on the face with his 

_ gauntlet, and the duke of Clarence and Glouceſter, taking 

this blow for a ſignal of further violence, inſtantly diſpatch- 

ed him with their daggers. Margaret was thrown into the 
ee. where her huſband Henry had juſt expired, and it 

is generally believed that the duke of Glouceſter killed him 
with his own hands. 

The hopes of the houſe of Larcaſier hag thus ex- 
tinguiſhed ; Edward projected the invaſion of France, in 
order to recover the dominions loſt under his predeceſſor. 
A.D. He accordingly paſſed over to Calais, with an 
| army of ſixteen thouſand men. Lewis XI. 

1474" alarmed at the preſence of ſo warlike and 
powerful a monarch as Edward, propoſed an accommodati- 
on, and a truce was concluded on terms by no means ho- 
nourable to France. Lewis ſtipulated to pay the king or 
England immediately ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, on con- 
dition that he ſhould withdraw his army, and fifty . 
crowns a year during their joint lives. 

The moſt honourable article on the ſide of 3 was 
the ſtipulation for the liberty of Queen Margaret. Lewis 
paid fifty thouſand crowns for her ranſom, and this princeſs, 
who had experienced ſuch a variety of fortune in the aQive 
ſcenes gf life, paſſed the remainder of her days in ns Bans 
and privacy. 

The duke of Clarence by all bis ſervices i m deſerting 
Warwick, had never been able to regain ,the king's friend- 
ſhip. He had alſo the misfortune to offend his brother 
Glouceſter, who ſecretly conſpired his ruin. Several of his 
friends were accuſed and executed under frivolous pretences, 
in hopes that his reſentment would betray him into meaſures 
which might furniſh matter for an impeachment. He fell 
into the ſnare. The king ordered him to be committed to 
the Tower; and he was ſentgnced to die by the ſupreme 
tribunal of the nation. The only favour which the king 


granted him was, the choice of his death; and he was 


privately drowned by his own deſire, in a butt of Malmſey. 
The remaining part of Edward's reign was diſtinguiſhed 


1 


by yo remarkable events. Hs: . of C violent N 
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in the forty-ſecond year of his age. As a man he , 

poſſeſſed many accompliſhments ; his virtues were : l 8 25 

few, his vices almoſt the whole catalogue. 493: 
Edward left two ſons, the prince of Wales, now Edward V. 


in his thirteenth year, and Richard duke of York, in his 


ninth. The duke of Glouceſter, their uncle, whoſe ſangui- 
nary diſpoſition we have had occaſion to take notice, was 


appointed regent by Edward's deſire, and choſen protector 


by his own artifices. He had already got the two young 


princes into his poſſeſſion, and his eye was fixed upon the 


throne, though not only the ſons of Edward, but thoſe of 
the duke of Clarence ſtood between him and it. | 


That he might remove every obſtruction, he ordered the 


earl of Rivers, the queen's brother, to be thrown into priſon, 
and executed without any form of trial. His next ſtep was 


to draw into his views the duke of Buckingham and lord 


Haſtings; with the firſt he ſucceeded, but the laſt remained 


firm in his allegiance to the children of Edward. His death 


was therefore reſolved upon, and for that purpoſe a council 

was ſummoned in the Tower, whither that nobleman, ſuſ- 

pecting no harm, repaired: without heſitation. 
Glouceſter, on taking his place at the council board, 


appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt facetious humour imagina- 


ble : but making a pretence ſoon after to retire, he returned 
knitting his brows and ſhewing by frequent alterations of his 
countenance, ſome inward perturbations. © What puniſh- 


ment do they deſerve,” ſaid he, © who have conſpired _ 


«© againſt my life? The death of traitors,” replied lord 


| Haſtings. 6 Theſe traitors?” cried Richard,“ are the ſorcereſs 
* my brother's wife, Jane Shore, with others their aſſoci- 


* ates. See to what a condition they have reduced me 
* by their ſpells and incantations,” laying bare his arm all 
“ ſhrivelled and decayed.” The amazement of the council 


was encreaſed, it being well known this infirmity had at- 


tended him from his childhood. Certainly,“ ſaid lord 


Haſtings, if they are guilty of ſuch a crime, they deſerve 


e puniſhment.” © And do you,” exclaimed Richard, 


© reply to me with your if? you are yourſelf a traitor, 


% and I ſwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before your 


head be brought me.” He ſtruck the table with his hand; 
R WE 1 238 SS | armed 
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armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal ; Haſtings was ſeized, 
| Hurried away, and inſtantly beheaded on a log of wood, 
which accidently lay in the court-yard of the Tower. 
| After the murder of Haſtings, Richard, no longer made 
a ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the crown. As a colour to 
his pretenſions, he not only maintained, that his two nephews 
were illegitimate, but alſo his two brothers, Edward IV. 
and the duke of Clarence. He procured an aſſembly of the 
5 citizens of London at Guildhall ; where the duke of Buck- 
' Ingham addreſſed them in an eloquent harangue, ſetting forth 
= - the title and virtues of the protector; and God fave king 
il - Richard l' was at laſt returned by the mob. The ſentiments 
of the nation were now ſufficiently declared ; the voice of the 
people was the voice of God. Richard was prevailed upon, 
though with ſeeming reluQtance, to accept of the crown; 
and he henceforth acted as legitimate and lawful ſovereign. 
c 'This ridiculous farce was ſoon followed by a ſcene truly 
tragical, the murder of the two young princes. The tyrant 
employed Sir James Tyrrel, to execute this barbarous com- 
miſſion. Tyrrel hired three ruffians, whom he conducted 
about midnight to the apartment of the princes, and had 
them ſuffocated with bolſters and pillows. Their bodies 
were buried at the foot of the ſtair-caſe, under a heap of 
ſtones. 

Richard having thus extirpated all whom he feared might 
_ diſturb his government, endeavoured to gain by favour, 
thoſe whom he thought could give ſtability to his throne. 
Several noblemen received new honours, and lord Stanley, 
who had been confined, was ſet at liberty, and made ſteward 
of the houſehold. But Richard's danger aroſe from a quarter 
whence he leaſt expected it. The duke of Buckingham did 
not think himſelf ſufficiently rewarded. for his paſt ſervices, 
in promoting the uſurpation; he obſerved the general de- 
teſtation of Richard, he therefore turned his eyes towards the 
young earl of Richmond, now an exile in Britanny, as the 
only perſon capable of freeing the nation from the tyranny 

under which it groaned. 
Henry, earl of Richmond, was grandſon of Sir Owen 
Tudor, and Catharine of France, reli& of Henry V. By 
his mother he was deſcended from John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, ſon of Edward III. and, in order to ſtrengthen - 

Intere 5 
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intereſt, a match was concerted between him and Elizabeth, 


eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 


But ſo extenſive a conſpiracy, could not eſcape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. He ſoon received in- 
telligence of the duke of Buckingham's deſigns, and: had 


that nobleman arreſted, condemned and executed. Mean- 


time Richmond appeared on the coaſt bf England, with 
a body of five thouſand men; but hearing of the fate of 
Buckingham, he returned to the coaſt of Britanny. But he 
ſoon reſolved upon a new invaſion ; all men of probity and 
| honour, he was aſſured, were earneſt to prevent the ſcepter 
from being any longer polluted by that bloody and faithleſs 
hand which held it. In conſequence of this opinion, he ſet 


fail from Harfleur, in Normandy, with a retinue of about 
two thouſand men, and landed at Milford Haven, in Wales. 


The Welſh, who conſidered him as their countryman, flock- - 


ed to his ſtandard, and his cauſe immediately wore a favou- 
rable aſpect. 5 | PO 
Richard, who knew not in what quarter he might expe& 


the invader, had taken poſt at Nottingham, in the centre of 


the kingdom ; but the danger to which he was chiefly expoſ- 
ed, proceeded from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
Scarce any nobleman was ſincerely attached to his cauſe, 
except the duke of Norfolk ; and ſome who had feigned 
the greateſt loyalty, were only watching for a favourable op- 
portunity to betray and abandon him. Among A. D 

theſe was lord Stanley. He had raiſed a powerful 18 125 
body of his friends and retainers, but without 1 875 — 
openly declaring himſelf; his ſon being in the tyrant's power. 
"The two armies met at Boſworth near Leiceſter. Henry's 
army conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, Richard's of double that 


his competitor. e et HP i 
Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley appeared in the 
field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. The intrepid 


number; and he haſlened to decide by arms the quarrel with 


tyrant, now ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, and deſerying 


his rival at no great diſtance, attempted to decide the victory 
by a blow. He killed with his own hand Sir William Bran- 
don, ſtandard-bearer to the earl, he diſmounted Sir John 


Cheney, and though ſurrounded by his enemies and over- 
whelmed by numbers, he ſtill maintained the combat; and 
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at laſt funk amid heaps of ſlain, who had fallen by his arm, 
A life ſo infamous did not merit ſo glorious a death. = 
This battle was entirely deciſive ; the king not only being 
ſlain, but the whole royal army totally routed and diſperſed. 
The viQtorious troops, in a tranſport of joy, beſtowed on 
their general the appellation of king; and © long live Henry 
the ſeventh!” was reſounded from all quarters with repeated 
acclammations : his title was confirmed by the parliament ; 
and his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which took 
place ſoon after, united the jarring claims of the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. Thus ended the race of Plantaganets; 
who ſat upwards of three hundred years upon the throne of 
England, and thus the civil wars, which had ſo _ deſo- 
* the kingdom. | 


France, from the Expulſion if the Engliſh, 
by Charles VII. to the N of Ttaly, by 
Charles VIII. i 


\ HILE England was torn in pieces by civil wars, i Flaoce 
was increaſing both in power and dominion. Charles VII, 
had re-united moſt of the great fiefs to the crown ; he 
eſtabliſhed a conſiderable military force, and the finances 
were able to ſupport it. Theſe meaſures were followed by 
the moſt important conſequences. An army always at com- 
mand gave vigour to the royal authority: the poſſeſſors of 
ßefs were no longer called upon, they no longer had any 
pretence for arming their followers, to diſturb the peace of 
the ſtate; the feudal policy went rapidly to decay in France, 
and Charles beheld himſelf at the head of the largeſt and 
| beſt regulated kingdom in Europe. | 
But all the wiſdom and generoſity of this great beten 
could not ſecure him that happineſs which he endeavoured 
to procure for his ſubjects. His ſon Lewis revolted, and 
embittered his latter days with ſorrow ; nay, brought him to 
an untimely grave. Informed that the prince intended 
A. D. faking him off by poiſon. Charles abſtained from 
7 161 all food till it was too late; and literally died of 
. hunger, leſt his unnatural ſon ſhould be ** of 


parricide. 
5 Lewit 
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- Lewis XI. ſo much celebrated as a an and deſpiſed 
as 2 man, now ſucceeded to that crown which he had 
traiterouſly attempted to ſeize, in prejudice to the beſt of 
kings and fathers. His leading object was the aggrandiſement 
of the monarchy, by depreſſing the power of the nobles, 
and by uniting the great fiefs to the crown. Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, ſuſpecting Lewis's intentions, 
aſſembled all his forces ; but Lewis, who hated coming to 
extremities, agreed to pay the duke thirty-ſix thouſand crowns 
towards his military expence, and appointed a perſonal in- 
terview at Peronne in Picardy, then in poſſeſſion of Charles. 
The propoſal was agreed to, and the king went to the place 
of meeting accompanied only by a few domeſtics. By ſuch 
an act of confidence, he hoped to throw Charles off his 
guard, and to take advantage, during their conference, of that 
friendly temper which he had inſpired. As a further means 
of forwarding his negociation, he commanded ſome of his 
emiſſaries to enter Liege, and perſuade the inhabitants to re- 
volt againſt their duke. 

Thus wrapt in perfidy and deceit, Lewis thought himſelf 


| ſure of concluding an advantageous treaty. He was deceived. 


however, for once. Intelligence arrived that the people of 
Liege had broke out into open rebellion, at the inſtigation of 
the French emiſſaries, and had cut the garriſon in pieces. 
Charles tranſported with rage, ordered the king to be ſhut 
up in the caſtle, and made him ſenſible that he was a priſoner 
at his mercy. He enlarged him only. 1 upon condi- A. D. 
tion, that he ſhould march with him againſt Liege, 68. - 
and be aQive in the reduction of that place, which ! 
had revolted at his own requeſt. Liege was reduced; and 
Lewis was not permitted to depart before the duke ſet fire to 
the town, and maſſacred the inhabitants. The future part of 
Lewis's reign was one continued ſcene of executions, wars 
and negociations. His brother Charles, who had been 
always a thorn in his ſide, was taken off by poiſon; the 
conſtable de Saint Paul, his brother-in-law, the count of 
Armagnac, the dukes of Alengon and Nemours, loſt their 
heads on the ſcaffold; and the children of the laſt named 
nobleman, by an odheard of piece of barbarity, were ſprink- 
led with their father's blood, * recking. from his . and 2 
ſent to the Baſtile. Wen 
The 
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The i ignominious treaty of Lewis with Edward IV. by wil 
which he purchaſed the retreat of that monarch, has been kin 
already mentioned. He was always engaged either in war, Fre 

or negociation. with his natural enemy the duke of Burgundy, by 
till the death of that prince, who juſtly fell in an wa 


| A. P. ambitious and unprovoked attempt upon the liber- in 
1477. ty of the Swiſs. The duke left no male iſſue, lea 
and but one daughter, the ſole heireſs of his extenſive do- M: 

| minions ; which comprehended not, only the duchy of Bur- bat 
indy, but Franche-Compte, Artois, Flanders, and almoſt all tak 


Holland. Lewis propoſed a marriage between this princeſs | 
and his ſon Charles the dauphin, a boy only of ſeven years of aft 


age. In the mean time he ſeized Burgundy as a male fief, utr 
and made himſelf maſter of Artois, Beſangon, and ſeveral fin; 
other places, as lying conveniently for him. This was the ma 
way to make ſure of ſomething, but ſurely not to bring hac 
about a marriage treaty. His capacity once more betrayed rev 


him. The princeſs Mary was filled with diffidence, and the 
her Flemiſh ſubjeQs with deteſtation. By their advice ſhe Ro 
married Maximilian of Auſtria, fon of the emperor Frederic and 


III. and hence aroſe new wars, and an implacable hatred wa 
between the houſes of France and Auſtria, | anc 

Lewis retained Burgundy, and all the other places he had of 
ſeized. Anjou, Maine, Provence, and Bar, were ſoon her 


after left him by Charles, count du Maine, the laſt prince 
of the houſe of A955 who died without iſſue. Thus Lewis, 
amid all his crimes, and after all his firuggles, ſaw his kingdom 
much enlarged, his ſubjeQs in obedience, and his govern- 
ment revered at home and abroad. But he had only x 
_ glimpſe of the agreeable proſpect; for he was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a fit of apoplexy, which threw him. into a linget- 
ing condition, and he expected death with all thoſe horrors 
which a life of ſuch complicated guilt deſerved. It at jaf 
5 overtook him; but not before he had ſuffered 
1482. more tortures than any criminal condemned under 
1483. his reign. Yet this prince whoſe life was 4. jum: 
ble of crimes and contradictions, obtained the title of Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 

Lewis was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VIII. as yet! in 
the fourteenth year of his age. He was no longer a minor 
by the law, but he was ſtill ſo by nature: and Lewis had 

| wiſely 
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wiſely entruſted the government, during the youth of the 


king, to his daughter Ann, lady Beaujeu, a woman of 


oreat capacity. The adminiſtration however was diſputed 


by the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and after- 


wards the celebrated Lewis XII. who proving unſucceſsful 
in his intrigues, betook himſelf to arms, and entered into a 


league with the duke of Britanny, and the archduke _ 


Maximilian. 'The Britons were defeated in the 
battle of St. Auben, and the duke of Orleans was 
taken priſoner. _. Eh. 

The death of the duke of Britanny, which happened ſoon 
after his defeat, threw the affairs of the duchy into the 
utmoſt confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with 
final ſubjection. It was the only great fief which now re- 


A D. 
1483. 


mained diſunited from the crown of France. As the duke 


had died without male heirs, ſome antiquated claims were 
revived by Charles to its dominions. The Britons turned 
their eyes towards Maximilian of Auſtria, now king of the 


Romans, whoſe wife, Mary of Burgundy, was lately dead, . 
and offered him their ducheſs in marriage. The propoſal 


was readily accepted, the nuptials were celebrated by proxy, 
and the ducheſs of Britanny aſſumed the auguſt title of queen 


of the Romans. But this honour was all ſhe gained by 
her marriage: Maximilian, deſtitute of money and troops, 


was able to ſend no ſuccours to his conſort. The French 
made progreſs every day; yet ſtill the conqueſt of Britanny 
ſeemed ſo diſtant, and accompanied with ſo many difficulties, 
that the court of France changed its meaſures, and by a 
maſter ſtroke of policy aſtoniſhed all Europe. 
Charles VIII. had been affianced to Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian; though too young for the nuptial union, ſhe 
had been ſent to Paris to be educated, and at this time bore 


the title of queen of France. Engagements ſo ſolemnly 
entered into could not eaſily be ſet aſide; but the marriage 
of Charles with the ducheſs of Britanny ſeemed neceſſary to 


re- annex that important fief to the crown. The only method 


to obtain this object, was the diſſolution of the two mar- 


riages, which had been celebrated, but not conſummated, and 


the eſpouſal of the ducheſs of Britanny by the king of 


France. But the great difficulty was, how to obtain the 
conſent of the ducheſs, who had fixed her affections on 
5 Maximilian. 
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Maximilian. In order to ſubdue her obſtinacy, the duke of 


5 Orleans was et at liberty; and though formerly her ſuitor, 


and favoured with her ſmile, he zealouſly employed all his 
intereſt in favour of the king. By his advice, Charles ad- 
vanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at that -time the 
K reſidence of the ducheſs: who finding her- 
3 ſelf without reſource, opened the gates of the 
3 city, and agreed to the proffered marriage, which 
was ſoon after ſolemniſed, and juſtly conſidered as the moſt 
| fortunate event that could have befallen the French 
monarchy. . 
Henry VII. king of ſad, vexed 1 himſelf for 
leaving his moſt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of 
a ſuperior power, entered into a league with the king of the 
Romans, and the king of Spain ; he obtained large ſupplics 
AD from his parliament ; and he landed in France 
with one of the largeſt and beſt appointed armies 
1492. which had ever been tranſported from England. 
| Charles and his miniſters found means to divert the impend- 
ing ſtorm, by diſſolving the confederacy. They reſtored Rouſſi- 
lion and Cerdagne to the king of Spain. Henry was bought of 
by the famous treaty of Eſtaples. Maximilian obtained the 


_ reſtitution of Artois, Franche Compte, and Charolois, 


which had been ceded as the dowry of his daughter whe 
the was affianced to the king of France. 


Charles's motives for purchaſing peace at ſo high a price 


were neither thoſe of inſolence or timidity, but of ambition 
and youthful ardour. He determined to vindicate his title to 
the kingdom of Naples, ſuppoſed to be deſcended to him 


from the houſe of Anjou, which ended in Charles count of i 


Mayne, who had bequeathed all his rights and poſſeſſions to 
the crown of France. This project had lopg engaged the 
mind of Charles; but in order to carry it into execution it 
was neceſſary to be at peace with hjs all neighbours, and 

A.D that being effected, he now ſet out for Italy with 
1 as little concern, as if it had been a journey o 

1494. pleaſure. But before we ſpeak of that expedition 
ſeveral important matters merit our attention; the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the 'Turks, and the expulſion of the 
Moors out of Spain. - 


The 


_ againſt Bajazet, who raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
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The taking of CONSTANTINOPLE by the 
Turks, and Fall of the GRRERK EMPIRE. 


Oruman, from whom the preſent Sultans are deſcended, 
and to whom the Ottoman empire owes its birth, fixed the 
ſeat of his government at Pruſa, in Bithynia, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Amurath, the grandſon 
of Othman, at the head of the Turkiſh army, croſſed the 
Streights of Callipolis, and took the city of Adri- A.D. 

anople. He was ſucceeded by his fon Bajazet,  *_* 


ſurnamed the Thunderbolt, on account of the 137% 
| rapidity of his conqueſts. | 


The Greeks, though ſurrounded, by ſuch dangerous ene- 
mies, and though their empire was almoſt reduced to the 


boundaries of Conſtantinople, were not more united among 


themſelves than formerly. John Paleologus had condemned 
his ſon Andronicus, to loſe his eyes. Andronicus revolted 


| againſt his father, and ſhut him up in priſon. 


In the mean time, the-progreſs of the Turks in Europe, 
alarming the Chriſtian princes, they took arms; the main 
body, which conſiſted of about one hundred thouſand men 
of different nations, was commanded by Sigiſmund, king of 
Hungary, afterwards emperor. Bajazet drew them into an 
ambuſcade, and gained a complete victory over them. 
He laid ſiege to Conſtantinople, and its ruin ſeemed 
inevitable; when it was put off for a time, by one of 


thoſe great events, which fill the world with confuſion. 


Tamerlane, or Timor Beck, one of the princes of the 
Mogul-Tartars, and a deſcendant of Genghiz-Kan, by the 
female line, though born without dominions, ſubdued almoſt 
as great an extent of territory as his victorious anceſtor ; 
and in the ſweep of his conqueſts, gave a blow to the em- 
pire of the Turks. He had ſubdued Perſia, India, and 
Syria; when the Greek emperor, and five Mahometan 
princes, whom the Sultan had ſtript of their dominions, 
invited him into Aſia Minor, as the only potentate able to 
deliver them from the tyranny of Bajazet. 

Tamerlane was no doubt glad of an opportunity of ex- 
tending his conqueſts and his renown ; he therefore marched 


and 
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and prepared to face his rival. They met near Czfaria, 
where all the forces in the world ſeem aſſembled ; and a great 


AD and terrible battle was fought. Bajazet himſelf 
„'was taken priſoner, and had the affliction to ſee if 
1402. one of his ſons fall by his ſide ; and another, the 
companion of his chains. They were treated with great 
humanity by the victor, notwithſtanding the vulgar ſtory Þ 
of the iron cage, in which the Sultan is ſaid to have 


been ſhut up. 


The Turks were for many years happily diverted from : 


Conſtantinople, by their wars in Hungary, where Amurath ll. 


found an antagoniſt worthy of himfelf, in the celebrated 
John Hunniades, vayvode of Tranſylvania, and general to 
Ladiflaus VI. king of Poland, whom the Hungarians had 
raiſed to their throne. This great commander obliged the 
ſultan to raiſe the ſiege of Belgrade, defeated him in a ge- 
neral engagement, and made him fue for peace. Amurath 
and Ladiſlaus accordingly concluded a ſolemn truce for two 
years; to which the one ſwore upon the Alcoran, and the 
other upon the Goſpels; and the fultan tired of the toils of 
empire, reſigned the ſceptre to his ſon Mahomet IT. But 
an atrocious perfidy, diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, 


obliged him to reſume it, to the confuſion of his enemies. 


The Turks, reſting on the faith of treaty, which they W 
religioufly obſerved, had carried their forces into Aſia. This 
| ſeemed a favourable opportunity of attacking them on the 
ſide of Europe, and «cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's W 


legate in Germany, a man of violent and deceitful charac- 


ter, perſuaded Ladiſlaus that the treaty with the Turks 
was of no obligation, as it had been concluded without the 
conſent of his holineſs ;- and that it not only might, but 

ought to be violated. The pope confirmed this opinion; 


ordered the truce to be broke; and releaſed Ladiſlaus from 
his oath; according to the eftablithed practice of the church 
of Rome, for ſeveral ages; and in conformity with the 


maxim, that © no faith is to be kept with heretics,” and con- 


ſequently not with infidels : one of the moſt pernicious doc- 

trines ever devifed by man; a doQrine, which not. only 

_contradiQs the firſt principles of reaſon and conſcience, but 

which, if carried into practice, muſt deſtroy all moral and 

| Lim on order. It would authoriſe enemies to ſport even 
1 


ith oaths ; it would put an end to OP faith; it would 
| | diſſolve 
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diſſolve the links of ſociety ; and ſubſtitute robbery and 
bloodſhed, inſtead of the laws of nations, and the ties of 
duty. * 2 | 
T he arguments of the pope and his legate however pre- 
vailed ; and Ladiſlaus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and influ- 
enced by falſe principles, invaded the ſultan's territories. 
The Turks, enraged at ſuch a breach of faith, breathed 
nothing but vengeance. They requeſted Amurath to quit 
his retreat, and put himſelf at their head : he conſented ; 
and marched in queſt of the Chriſtian army, which he came 
up with near the city of Varna, and defeated with great 
ſlaughter. Ladiſlaus fell with his ſword in his AD 
hand, all covered with wounds; cardinal Julian * * ©* 
ſunk by his ſide. Amurath, thus victorious, re- 444 
ſigned once more the rod of empire: What a rare exam- 
ple of philoſophy in a Turk! and was again obliged to re- 
ſume it. „ 


The perſon who drew the ſultan a ſecond time from his 


retreat, was George Caſtriot, ſurnamed Scanderberg, the ſon 
of a prince of Albania. This young hero had been deli- 


vered as a hoſtage, on the ſubjection of his father's kingdom, 


had been educated in the court of Amurath, and had riſen 
into favour by his valour and talents. But he till cheriſhed 
the idea of becoming one day the deliverer of his country ; 
and a favourable opportunity at laſt offered. He had been 
ſent with the command of an army into Servia, when he 
heard of his father's death; and as he underſtood a ſecre- 


tary of the court was to paſs near his camp, he cauſed him 


to be ſeized, loaded with chains, and compelled him to ſign 


and put the ſultan's ſignet to an order, enjoining the gover- 


nor of Croia, the capital of Albania, to deliver up the 
town and citadel to Scanderberg. This falſe order had the 
deſired effect; the place was delivered up, and Scanderberg 
maſſacred the Turkiſh garriſon. The Albanians crowded to 
his ſtandard, and he made ſo good an uſe of the mountainous 
ſituation of his country, as to defy all the efforts of the 
Ottoman power. 3 

_ Amurath died in 1451, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Mahomet II. ſurnamed the Great ; the firſt enterprize of 
this prince was againſt Conſtantinople, which had ſo long 


been the object of the ambition of his anceſtors, 
rr I. 12 | The 
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The Greek emperor John Paleologus IT. was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Conſtantine. It was in this princes reign, that 
Mahomet undertook the ſiege of Conſtantinople. The gar- 
riſon defended the walls with great gallantry, and the Turks 

A. D. were incapable of annoying them from the ſea, 
by reaſon of large chains and booms, which 

1453* ſecured the mouth of the harbour. In order to 


overcome this difficulty, Mahomet cauſed a paſſage of near 
two leagues to be dug over land, in the form of a cradle, 
and lined with planks, beſmeared with greaſe; and with 


the help of engines, and a prodigious number of men, he 


drew up in the ſpace of one night, eighty gallies and ſeventy 
veſſels of a ſmaller ſize, out of the water upon theſe planks, | 
and launched them all in the harbour. The city was now [| 
affailed on all ſides; the walls were beat down faſter than 
the beſieged could repair them; the Janiſſaries entered the 
breach, with Mahomet at their head; the emperor Con- 
ſtantine was ſlain among the crowd; and his capital became 
2 prey to the conquerer. But for the honour of Mahomet, 
it muſt be obſerved, that few of the garriſon were put to 
the ſword. - He arreſted the fury of his troops, and granted 
conditions to the inhabitants, who had ſent deputies to im- 


plore his clemency. | | 
Mahomet continued to puſh his conqueſts on all ſides, 
and with unvaried fortune, till he received a check from 


John Hunniades, who obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of Bel- 
grade. The knights of Rhodes, at preſent of Malta, op- 


poſed him in their iſland with like ſucceſs. But he ſubdued 


Albania, after the death of Scanderberg; he earried his ; 


arms as far as Trieſte ; took Otranto, and fixed the Maho- 
metan power in the heart of Calabria: he threatened Ve- 
nice, and Rome itſelf, with ſubjection; hoping to make 
himſelf maſter of Italy, as well as Greece; and then the 
triumph of barbariſm would have been complete. All Eu- 
rope trembled at his motions, and well it might; for Europe, 
35 A. D. unleſs united, muſt have ſunk beneath his ſword. 

„ But death freed Chriſtendom from this terrible 
conqueror, in the fifty-firſt year of his age. His 
deſcendants, however, ſtil poſſeſs the fineſt country in our 
quarter of the globe. Greece, where civil liberty was firſ 
| known, and arts and letters firſt brought to perfection, 
continues to be the ſeat of ignorance, barbariſm, and del 
potiſm. | | | 


1461. 


SPAIN, 


its ſide. The accuſation againſt Henry was read, 


torted from a ſovereign : he acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabella, 
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SrAIN, from the Death of Peter the Cruel, 
till the Conqueſt of Granada, by Ferdinand 
and Iſabella. : 


Peres the Cruel, after being deſerted by the 
Black Prince, was ſubdued and ſlain by his baſtard 
brother, Henry, count of Traſtamara; who ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Caſtile. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened during the reign of this prince, or under his deſcendants 
for almoſt a century. They were engaged in wars with 
their neighbours, the kings of Portugal and Arragon ; fo 
that Spain continued nearly in the ſame ſituation, till the 
reign of Henry IV. of Caſtile, whoſe debaucheries rouſed 
the reſentment of the nobles, and produced an inſurrection, 
which led to his depoſition. The manner in which it was 
executed, was rather ſingular. All the mal-content nobility, 
with the archbiſhop of Toledo at their head, met at Avila; 
an image, repreſenting the king, was ſeated on the throne, 
clad in royal robes, with a crown on its head, a «x 
ſceptre in its hand, and the ſword of juſtice by "486 


A.D. 
1369. 


and the ſentence of depoſition pronounced, in preſence of a 
numerous aſſembly. At the cloſe of the firſt article of the 
charge, the crown was torn from the head of the image; 
at the cloſe of the ſecond, the ſword of juſtice was ſnatched 
from its ſide; at the cloſe of the third, the ſceptre was 
wreſted from its hand; and of the laſt, it was tumbled 
headlong from the throne. At the ſame inſtant, Don 
Alphonſo, Henry's brother, a boy about twelve years of 
age, was proclaimed king of Caſtile and Leon, in his 
ſtead. | 19 at 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed by all the 
horrors of civil war, which did not ceaſe till after the death 
of the young prince, on whom the nobles. had beſtowed the 
kingdom. The archbiſhop, and his party, then continued 
to carry on the war, in the name of Iſabella, the; king's 
ſiſter, to whom they gave the title of Infanta ; and Henry 


could not extricate himſelf out of theſe troubles, till he 


had ſigned one of the moſt humiliating - treaties ever ex- 


the 
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the only lawful heireſs of TR kingdom, i in prejudice to the 


rights of his daughter Joan, whom the mal- contents affirm- 
ed to be the offspring of an adulterous commerce, between 
the queen and Dor la Ceueva. At ſuch a price did this 
weak prince, purchaſe from his ſubjects the empty title of 
kin 
The grand object of the mal-content party now was 
the marriage of the princeſs Iſabella. They fixed upon 
Ferdinand king of Arragon, for her huſband, and they were 
privately married by the archbiſnop of Toledo. 
1 Henry, affirmed in his laſt moments, that he 
believed Joan to be his own daughter, and left a 
1474. teſtamentary deed, tranſmitting the crown to 
A D this princeſs ; but the ſuperior power of Ferdi- 
*  nand and Iſabella OR, and Joan retired to a 
1479. convent. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella were perſons of great ce; ; 
their firſt obje& was the regulation of their government, 


which the civil wars had thrown into the greateſt diſorder : 


theſe evils they remedied by their wiſe policy/; the kingdom 
of Granada, now alone remained of all the Mahometan 
poſſeſſions i in Spain. Ferdinand and Iſabella therefore, think- 
ing to increaſe their hereditary dominions, by expelling the 
enemies of Chriſtianity, entered Granada, at the head of 
their troops, carried every-thing before them, and at length 
undertook the ſiege of Granada, the capital of the king- 
dom. Abdali, the Mooriſh king, made a gallant defence; 
A.D. but all communication with the country being cut 
off, and all hopes of relief at an end, he capitu- 


er lated, after a ſiege of eight months. Thus ended 
the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had continued 


about eight hundred years. 

The conqueſt of Granada was followed by the expulſon, 
or rather pillage and baniſhment of the Jews, who had en- 
groſſed all the wealth and commerce of Spain. About the 
ſame time their Catholic Majeſties concluded an alliance 
-with the emperor Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage for 


their daughter Joan, with his ſon Philip, archduke of Auſ- 


tria, and: ſovereign of the Netherlands. About this time 
alſo, the contract was concluded with Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, for the diſcovery of the new Countries. But the con- 
| ſequences of theſe things, muſt be the ſubject of a future 
chapter. 


A 


ch 
un 
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chapter. We muſt now return to the affairs of England, 
under Henry VII. 5 | 


1 
8 
f 


ENGLAND, during the Reign of Henry VII. 


: HNR VII. the firſt prince of the houſe of Tudor, 
aſcended the throne of England, in conſequence of the vic- 
tory at Boſworth, and the death of Richard III. His title 
vas confirmed by parliament, and his marriage with the 
I princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. united 
US the jarring claims of the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; 
be had every reaſon, therefore, to promiſe himſelf peace and 
IF ſecurity” | | 
But Henry had unhappily imbibed a violent antipathy 
WY againſt the adherents of the houſe of York, which no time 
or experience were ever able to efface. Hence his amiable 
conſort was treated with contempt, his government grew un- 
popular, and his reign was filled with trouble and inſur- 
Predctions. | | | 
WS The firſt inſurrection, headed by Lord Lovel, and Sir 
Humphry Stafford, was ſoon diſperſed by the duke of Bedford. 
Lovel fled to Flanders, and Stafford was taken and executed. 
This rebellion was immediately followed by another of a 
nore dangerous nature, as it laid deeper hold of the public 
iſccontents. Henry's jealouſy confined in the Tower Ed- 
ward, earl of Warwick, ſon of the duke of Clarence; 
Ind while the nation was alarmed for the ſafety of this 
rince, a report was ſpread that he had made his eſcape. 
A general joy communicated itſelf from face to face, and 

d favourable an opportunity was not neglected, by the ene - 
ies ef Henry's government. . | 

One Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, and a zealous 


. 


e 

e dartizan of the houſe of York, attempted to gratify the 
r Popular wiſh, by holding up an impoſtor. For this purpoſe, 
[- ie Caſt his eyes upon Lambert Simnel, a baker's ſon, who 


ing endowed with underſtanding above his years, and ad- 
Ireſs above his condition, ſeemed well calculated to perfonate 
prince of royal extraction. But as the impoſture would 
dot bear a cloſe inſpeQion, father Simon determined as 

| : make 


5 
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A. D. make a trial of it firſt in Ireland. The plot un. 


a6. folded to their wiſhes, Simnel was received with 0 
480. the utmoſt joy, and proclaimed king of Ireland. 2 
The king was a good deal alarmed, when he received in- 
telligence of this revolt. The queen dowager, whom he b 
ſuſpeQed of being concerned in the conſpiracy, was confined BF h 
in a nunnery for life. Henry next ordered Warwick to be ir 
taken from the Tower, and expoſed to the view of the te 
whole people. This expedient had its effect in England; d 
but in Ireland, the people till perſiſted i in their revolt. h 
_ King Simnel, being now joined by Lord Lovel, and ſome in 
German troops he brought over with him, reſolved to pals BY p 
over to England; and accordingly landed in Lancaſhire, p. 
expecting the country would riſe and Join him; but in thi By tl 
he was deceived ; the people averſe to join a body of Iriſh b el 
and German invaders, and kept in awe by the king's repu - pt 
tation in arms, remained in tranquillity. The earl of Lin. a 
coln, who commanded the rebels, finding no hopes but in th 
victory, determined to bring the matter to a ſpeedy deci- fa 
ſion. The two armies met at Stoke, where a bloody and vi 
obſtinate battle was fought. The rebels, at length, were 4 dc 
obliged to give way; Lincoln periſhed in the field of battle; n« 
Simnel, and his tutor Simon, were taken priſoners. Simor ; cl: 
was committed to cloſe cuſtody for life: Simnel was to ſo 
contemptible, either to excite apprehenſion or reſentment i 5 let 
Henry; he was pardoned and employed in the king's ki: = H 
chen as a ſcullion. im 
Henry, having thus reſtored tranquillity to his kingdon hi. 
and ſecurity to his government, had leiſure to look abroai i ne 
France, for ſome years paſt, had a mighty increaſe of poue 
and dominion, and had lately annexed Britanny, the lM J<< 
independent fief of the monarchy. Henry, who ſaw th thi 
importance of Britanny to France, was now aſhamed o Iſa 
| having allowed his moſt uſeful ally to be cruſhed by a ſupe thi 
rior power. All remedy for his miſcarriage was now becom fev 
impraQicable, but he talked loudly of vengeance ; and it kin 
out. for that purpoſe, at. the head of a ſplendid army, afte! un 
obtaining large ſupplies from his parliairient : however, 4 ſon 
avarice was in Henry a more powerful motive than eitbſ| to 
tiv. 
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leave the king of France in the peaceable poſſeſſi- a 
on of Britanny, for a ſtipulated ſum of nioney, _ * 5 
and a yearly penſion to him and his heirs. 1492. 
The old ducheſs of Burgundy, ſiſter of Edward IV. 
burning with reſentment, on account of the depreſſion of 
her family and her partizans, determined to play off another 


impoſtor upon Henry. With that view ſhe cauſed a report 


to be propagated, that her nephew Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York, had made his eſcape from the Tower, when 
his eldeſt brother was murdered, and was ſtill alive. Find- 
ing this rumour greedily received, her next care was to 
provide a young man proper to perſonate that unfortunate 
prince; and for that purpoſe, ſhe fixed upon Perkin Warbec, 
the ſon of a renegado Jew of Tournay. The young Jew 
enjoyed the fruits of his impoſture much longer than his 
predeceſſor, the baker; a majeſtic air, a finiſhed breeding, 
and great perſonal courage, ſeemed to make him worthy of 
the rank he aſſumed. James IV. king of Scotland, was fo 
far deceived by his inſinuating addreſs, and plauſible beha- 


viour, as to give him in marriage the lady Catharine Gor- 


don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, a young lady emi- 
nent both for beauty and virtue. 
claim by arms for five years, and met with unexpected re- 
ſources, even in the midſt of his defeats. But being at 
length abandoned by his party, and delivered to the king, 


| Henry had the clemency to condemn him only to perpetual 


impriſonment, from which in attempting to make A. D. 
his eſcape he was ſeized, and paid for his raſn-— ©* 
neſs with his life. | | . "PER 
Henry, having reſtored tranquillity to his kingdom, pro- 
jected a marriage between Arthur, prince of Wales, and 
the Infanta Catharine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella: he near ſixteen years of age, ſhe eighteen, But 
this marriage proved unproſperous. Prince Arthur died a 
few months after the celebration of the nuptials; and the 
king defirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and alſo 
unwilling to reſtore Catharine's dowry, obliged his ſecond 
ſon Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, A D 
to be contracted to the Infanta, an event produc- * *o 
tive of the moſt important conſequences, p 185 | 
Another marriage was alſo celebrated the ſame year, which 
in the next' age gave birth to great events, the union of 
| Mar- 
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Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter, with James IV. of Scot- 
land. When this alliance was deliberated on in the Engliſh 
council, ſome objected, that England might, in conſequence 
of this marriage, fall under the dominion of Scotland. No,” 
replied Henry, © though Scotland ſhould give an heir to 
the crown, that kingdom will only become an acceſſion to 


England;“ and the event has proved the juſtice of the ob- 


| ſervation. 5 
Nothing material occurred in the remaining part of 


Henry's life. He died in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 

AD and the twenty-third of his reign ; which was 

on the whole, fortunate for his people at home, 
1509. and honourable abroad, EY 


* 


4 | general View of the Continent of EuRopE, 


From the Invaſion of Italy, by Charles VIII. 
till the League of Cambrax. 


CyarLEs VIII. having married the heireſs of Britanny, t 


as it has already been obſerved, and purchaſed peace from 


his neighbours, ſet out on his favourite project, the conquelt i 
ince 


of Naples, to which he had pretenſions, as heir of the houſe 


A. D. this great enterpriſe, did not exceed twenty thou- 
1494. ſand men; yet with theſe he was able to over- 


- run all Italy. The Italians, who had entirely loſt the uſe 
of arms, and who, amid continual wars, had become every 


day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to meet an efiemy, that 
made the field of battle not a pompous tournament, but a 
ſcene of blood: they were terrified at the aſpect of real 
war, and ſhrunk on its approach. Pope Alexander VI. of 
infamous memory, the Venetians, and Ludovico Sforza, 
ſurnamed the Moor, duke of Milan, who had invited 
Charles into Italy, alarmed at his progreſs, which was 
equally unwiſhed and unexpected, endeavoured to throw 
obſtacles in his way, almoſt as ſoon as he had croſſed the 


Alps. 


All oppoſition, however, was in vain, Charles entered in 
triumph the city of Florence ; he delivered Sienna _ 
1 3 


of Anjou. The army with which he undertook 
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iſa from the Tuſcan yoke; he marched next to Rome, 
here Alexander VI. had ineffeQually intrigued againſt him, 
d he took poſſeſſion of that city as a conqueror. The 


> ſooner ſaw the French cannon pointed againſt its feeble 
Imparts, than he offered to capitulate ; and it coſt him 
ly a cardinal's hat, to make his peace with the king: 
Pharles, whoſe intereſt it was to have depoſed the pope, 
Wrgave him, and repented of it afterwards. | 


Whriſtian prince. He, and the Venetians, had applied to the 


© aſiiſt them in driving the French monarch out of Italy. 
is alſo aſſerted, that the pope ſent a nuncio to the court 


s and the ſultan was purchaſed by one of thoſe inhuman 


Within the walls of the Seraglio. | 
Alexander VI. by an extraordinary chain of events, had, 
that time, in his poſſeſſion, the perſon of Zizim, brother 
Bajazet. The manner in which this unfortunate prince 
into the hands of the pope, is as follows: 

= Zizim, who was adored by the Turks, had diſputed the 
pire with Bajazet, and-was defeated. 'This unfortunate 


V of Malta. They received him as a prince to whom they 
re bound to afford protection by the laws of hoſpitality 
t ſoon afterwards they treated him as a priſoner. And Ba- 


uſe Met agreed to pay them a ſtipulated ſum of money, annually, 
ry Condition that they ſhould not ſuffer Zizim to return to 
hat urkey. The knights conveyed him to one of their com- 
t a nderies, at Poitou, in France. Pope Innocent VIII. 


uable captive, as a pledge for the ſafety of Italy, againſt 
attempts of the Turks. Charles, therefore, ſent him 
the pope, who received him with all the ſplendor and 


vas nificence, which the ſovereign of Rome could ſhow to 
ow brother of the ſovereign of Conſtantinople. It is ſaid, 
the t Alexander VI. ſold Zizim's life, in a treaty which he 


ples, wanted to become formidable to the ſultan, by 
| having 


ope had taken refuge in the caſtle of St. Angelo ; but he 


Never pontiff, ſure, more deſerved the indignation of a 


TW uckiſh ſultan Bajazet II. ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahomet II. 


Conſtantinople, and that the alliance between his holi- 


orders, which are not committed without horror, even 


ö ince had recourſe, in his diſtreſs, to the Knights of Rhodes, 


xander's predeceſſor, wanted to get poſſeſſion of this 


de with Bajazet. Be that as it may, the king of France, 
| of his vaſt projects, and certain of the conqueſt of 
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having the perſon of his unhappy brother in his Power 
The pope delivered him to Charles, but poiſoned, as i 
ſuppoſed. It is at leaſt certain that he died ſoon after; ay 
the character of Alexander, makes it probable, that thre: 
hundred ducats, ſaid to have been offered by Bajazet, wy 
eſteemed equivalent for ſuch a crime. 
AD Charles continued his progreſs towards Naple the * 
where Alphonſo II. ſtruck with terror, at th 
— approach of the French army, gave the woll 
an example of a new kind of cowardice and puſillanimitW:* * 
He fled privately to Sicily, and took refuge in a cloiſte; 
while Ferdinand, his ſon, now become king by this abdic 
tion, finding himſelf unable to retrieve the public affain 
| releaſed his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and retire 
to the iſland of Iſcha. 
While Charles was thus ſucceſsful i in Naples, there v. 
formed againſt him a powerful combination of almoſt 4 
the Italian States; the pope, the Venetians, the duke d 
Milan, ſupported by the emperor Maximilian, and by the 
Catholic Majeſties, Ferdinand and Iſabella. This power 
confederacy, awakened Charles from his thoughtleſs ſecurty 
He ſaw no proſpect of ſafety, but in returning to Fran 
A D. The confederates had aſſembled an army of thi 
: 6. thouſand men, in order to obſtruct his mard 
Charles had only nine thouſand men with hi 
10 two armies met in the valley of Fornova, and ti 
French gained a complete victory. The exiled Ferdinan 
by the help of Gonſalvo de Cordova, ſurnamed the Gre 
Captain, recovered the whole kingdom of Naples. 
AD Charles lived but two years after his retum 
—- 8. France, and 8s he died without iſſue, was ſucceed: 
1498. by the duke of Orleans, under the title of Len 
XII. to which was afterwards added the moſt glorious of 
appellations, that of Father of his People. 
The claim of Lewis XII. to Naples, was the fat 
of. that of Charles VIII. and he demanded the dud 
of Milan,- in right of one of his grandmothers, dauf 
ter of John Viſconte, firſt duke of that territor 
he therefore determined to aſſert his claim with! 
dour, and he ſucceeded. But before we relate the. paſt 
culars of this conqueſt, it will be neceſſary. to go ak 
N of. pope Kemmne; VI. and his ſon! Cæſar Bo 
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on account of their alliance with the king of France, and 
he ſhare which they had in the wars of Italy. 

Alexander VI. was at that time engaged in two great 
deſigns ; one was to reſtore to the patrimony of St. Peter, 
the many territories of which it was ſaid to be deprived ; 
ind the other was the exaltation of his ſon Cæſar Borgia. 
Infamous as his conduct was, it did not impair his authority. 
e was publicly accuſed of a criminal correſpondence with 
his own ſiſter, whom he took away from three huſbands, 
ſucceſſiyely, and cauſed the laſt to be aſlaſſinated, that he 

„night beſtow her in marriage, on the heir of the houſe of 
©. Eſte. The nuptials were celebrated in the Vatican, by the 
moſt ſhameful diverſions that debauch had ever invented for 
the confuſion of modeſty. Fifty courtezans danced naked 
before this inceſtuous family ; and prizes were given to thoſe 
who exhibited the moſt laſcivious motions. = | 

The duke of Gandia, and Cæſar Borgia, at that time 
cardinal and archbiſhop of Valentia, in Spain, are ſaid to 
have publicly diſputed the favours of their ſiſter Lucretia. 
The duke of Gandia was aſſaſſinated at Rome, and Cæſar 
Borgia was the ſuppoſed author of the murder. The per- 
ſonal eſtates of the cardinals, at their deceaſe, belong to the 
pope ; and Alexander was ſtrongly ſuſpected of haſtening 
the death of more than one member of the ſacred college, 
that he might become poſſeſſed of their treaſures. But, 
notwithſtanding thoſe enormities, the people of Rome obey- 
ed without murmuring, and this pontiff's friendſhip was 
ourted by all the potentates in Europe. 85 

Lewis XII. had many reaſons for deſiring the friendſhip 
of Alexander; he wanted to be divorced from his wife 
Joan, with whom he had lived upwards of twenty years, 
without having children; and to marry Anne, of Britanny, 
the queen dowager ; who till retained that tenderneſs which 
ſhe had felt for him, when duke of Orleans. Lewis, there- 
fore, applied to Alexander VI. who never ſcrupled at any 
indulgence, in which he could find his intereſt. The bull 
of divorce was iſſued, and Cæſar Borgia carried it to France, 
after making advantageous terms for himſelf. A.D 4 
Matters were quickly ſettled between Lewis and 
the queen dowager ; and the king prepared for a 1499. 
ireſh invaſion of Italy. | 

OE. Lewis 
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Lewis paſſed the Alps, at the head of only twenty thoy. 
ſand men ; yet in the ſpace of twenty days, the French 
made themſelves maſters of the ſtate of Milan, and of 
Genoa. The king clad in royal robes, entered the city of 
Milan, in triumph; and ſoon after the duke Ludovico 
Sforza, being betrayed by the Swiſs in his pay, was ſen 
Priſoner into France, and ſhut up in the caſtle of Loches, 
where he lay unpitied during the remainder of his days. 

Lewis next turned his arms towards Naples ; but as he 
foreſaw oppoſition from Ferdinand, the Catholic king, who 
was connected by affinity with Frederic, king of Naples; 
he endeavoured by offers of intereſt, to which the ears «f 


that monarch were never deaf, to engage him in an oppo. 


fite confederacy. A plan was accordingly ſettled for the 
expulſion of Frederic, and the partition of his dominion; 
Frederic, unable to reſiſt the combined monarchs, reſignel 


his ſceptre. . But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples pron: iſ 
the ſource of contention among his conquerors. Lewis aud 
Ferdinand, though they had concurred in making the con- 

queſt, differed about the diviſion of it: from allies, they 
became enemies; and Gonſalvo de Cordova, or the Grea 
Captain, by the exertion of his military talents, | and by 

ſuch ſhameful and frequent violations of the moſt ſolem 
engagements, as leave an indelible ſtain upon his memory, iſ 


ſtripped the French of all that they had poſſeſſed in the 
"AD Neapolitan dominions ; and ſecured the entir 
* =*- poſleſſion of them to his no leſs perfidious mal 
1503. ter. 1 | 7 
Alexander VI. died about this time, and left behind hin 
a more deteſtable memory in Europe, than Nero or Cali 
gula had done in the Roman empire. Cæſar Borgia, oi 
his father's death, was ſtripped by pope Julius II. of all the 
fruits of his crimes, and abandoned by all the world; be 
fled for refuge to the king of Navarre, his father-in-law; 
this prince entered into a war, by the perſuaſion of Borgis, 
to diſpoſſeſs his vaſſals of their eſtates; as this inhuman 
tyrant had robbed the vaſſals of the Holy See. He ws 
ſlain fighting: “a glorious end,” ſays Voltaire; but it i 
ſurely only glorious to fall in a good cauſe, and Borgia's wi 
confeſſedly a bad one. _ | ES 
| Lew! 
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Julius having thus humbled the Venetians, which was his 
firſt deſign, began to think of the ſecond, the expulſion «f 
every foreign power out of Italy. For this purpoſe it wa 
neceſſary to diſſolve the league of Cambray, and ſow dif. 
ſentions among thoſe princes, whom he had formerly united, 
He concluded an alliance with the Venetians, againſt thoſe 
very French whom he had called in to oppreſs them. Hz 
ſolicited the favour of Henry VIII. king of England; he 
detached Ferdinand from the league, and drew him over t 
his party, by granting him the full inveſtitures of the king. 
dom of Naples; and what he chiefly valued, he formed ii 

A. D. treaty with the Swiſs, whoſe ſubſidy Lewis ha 

* -* refuſed to augment, and whom he had offend: 

RED by ſome contumelious expreſſions. 

The confederacy of Cambray being thus diſſolved, the fia 
of affairs ſoon began to wear a very different appearance iſ 
Italy. The pope and his allies attacked the French on even 

ſide, and at length drove them entirely out of the Milaneſe;W 
and Maximilian Sforza, the ſon of Ludovico, was ag 
reinſtated in poſſeſſion of that duchy. | : 

While Lewis was loſing Milan, Ferdinand ſeized upon ti 
dominions of the king of Navarre, the ally of Franc 
which have ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion of H 
Spaniards. i : 

The diſcomfiture of the French gave much pleaſure i 
the pope, who enjoyed this ſucceſs but a ſhort time. 

A. D. was ſucceeded in the pontificate by John d 

„„ Medicis, who took the name of Leo X. a 

1513. proved one of the moſt illuſtrious princes thi 

ever ſat on the papal throne. Humane, generous, affab:ſ 
the patron of every art, and the friend of every virtue; | 
had a ſoul no leſs capable of forming great deſigns than | 
predeceſſor : by his negociation the emperor Maximili 
was detached from the French intereſt, and Henry VII 
was perſuaded to invade France, . _ | 

This young monarch, by his fingle ſtrength, ſeemed in 

condition to renew the times of Poitiers and Agincourt. 

gained a complete victory at the battle of Guinegaſte, whic 
is called the battle of the Spurs. He took Terouane, i 
Tournay. The Swiſs at the ſame time had entered Bu 
gundy with a formidable army; and Lewis de la 'Tremovil 


governor of the province, could not get rid of theſe invade 
Rs . | withol 
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without. paying them ſome money and the promiſe of much 
more. : 
While Henry was is employed on the continent, A. D. 
James IV., king of Scotland invaded England at 

the head of a, powerful army; the earł of Surry 1514. 
having collected ſome troops came up. with him at. 8 
where the king of Scotland was flain, and the-flower of. his 
nobility. 

Soon after the battle of Flouden, a general pacification 
took place between all the contending powers. Lewis 
eſpouſed the princeſs Mary of England .: which he did not 
ſurvive above three months. 


4 general View of EvRorE , continued from the 
Acceſſion of” Francis J. to toe Daun of * 
Enperor Maximilian. 


Lzwis XII. having no male Aue Was ſucceeded on the 
throne of France by his ſon-in-law, Francis count of An- 
gouleme, firſt prince of the blood. Young, brave, ambitiqus, 
and enterpriſing ;; he immediately turned his eyes towards 
Italy, as the ſcene of glory and conqueſt. His firſt object 
was the recovery of Milan. He therefore croſſed 

the Alps, and defeated the Swiſs at Marignan, inn 
one of the moſt furious and obſtinate battles re- 1 Js 


corded in the hiſtory of the modern times.: the Swiſs loſt 


twelve thouſand men, one half .of their number ; the loſs 
of the French was conſiderable. The ſurrender of Milan, 
and the conqueſt of the entire duchy, were the. conſequences | 
of this victory. Maximilian Sforza, the reigning duke, 
reſigned his claim, in conſideration of a ꝓenſion: Francis hav- 
ing concluded a treaty with the pope and with the Swiſs, 
"returned into France, leaving to Charles de Bourbon the 
government of his Italian dominions. - 
Ferdinand the Catholic died, abont this time, A. D. 
and his grandſon Charles ſucceeded him. Charles, 17 216. 
who had hitherto reſided in the Low Countries, | 
which he inherited as the heir of the houſe of Burgundy, was 


now near the full age of n. and poſſeſſed a recollection and 
N ſedateneſs 
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ſedateneſs much above his years: but his genius had yet given 

no indications of that ſuperiority which his maturer age 
_ diſplayed. | 

Cardinal Ximines, a perſon of equal virtue and ſagacity, 
had been appointed by the laſt will of Ferdinand ſole regent 
of Caſtile, till the arrival of his grandſon. The young king 
vas received with univerſal acclamations of joy: but Ximines 
found little cauſe to rejoice : he received a letter from 
Charles ſoon after his arrival, genteelly diſmiſſing him from 
his councils, under pretence of eaſing his age of that burden 
which he had ſo long and ſo ably ſuſtained. This letter prov- 
ed fatal to the miniſter : his haughty mind could not ſurvive 
diſgrace, and he expired in a few hours after reading it. 

While Charles was taking poſſeſſion of the throne of Spain, 
in conſequence of the death of one grandfather, another 
was endeavouring to obtain for him the imperial crown. 

A. D. With this view Maximilian. aſſembled a diet at 
$4 Augſburg, where he cultivated the favour of the 
1518. eleQors, in order to engage them to chuſe that 
young prince as his ſucceſſor. But the diet of Augſburg had 
other buſineſs. Thither was ſummoned Martin Luther, for 
© propagating new and dangerous opinions.” - Theſe opintons 
were no other than the firſt principles of the reformation : 
which ſoon diffuſed themſelves through Germany, which 
were afterwards embraced by ſo many nations, and which 
ſeparated one half of Europe from the Romiſh church. 
The ſpiritual deſpotiſm of Gregory VII. the temporal 
tyranny of Alexander VI. and the bloody ambition of Juli- 
us II. make too ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind to be ſoon 
effaced. After that enormous. privilege which the Roman 
pontiffs aſſumed of diſpoſing of crowns, and of releaſing na- 
tions from their oath of allegiance, the moſt pernicious to 
ſociety was that of abſolving individuals from the ties of 
moral duty. This dangerous power, the pope claimed as 
the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. He aſſumed and exerciſed the 
right of pardoning ſins ; which was in other words, grant- 
ing permiſſion to commit them; for if it is known, at what 
price any crime may be bought off, the encouragement to 
vice is the ſame, as if a diſpenſation had been granted before- 
hand; and even that was frequently practiſed. | 

Leo X. who was engaged in building that ſuperb temple, 
the church of St. Peter; publiſhed a . fale of indul- 


gencies, 
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gencies, to ſupport the great expence of ſuch an undertaking. 
The abuſe of the ſale of theſe indulgencies in Germany, here 


they were publicly retailed in ale-houſes, awaked the indig- 
nation of Martin Luther, an Auguſtine friar, and profeſſor of 


theology in the univerſity of Wittemberg. Luther was alſo 


incenſed, it is ſaid, that the privilege of vending this ſpiritual 
merchandize had been taken from his order, and given to 
the Dominicans. But be that as it may, he wrote and preach- 
ed againſt indulgences. From abuſes he proceeded to uſurpa- 
tions, and from uſurpations to errors; and from one error to 
another, till the whole fabric of the Romiſh church began 
to totter. | 

Luther, who was protected by Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, repaired to Augſburg without heſitation. Cardi- 
nal Cajetan, the pope's legate, inſiſted that Luther ſhould 
tetract his errors, and abſtain for the future from the publi- 
cation of new and dangerous opinions. Martin boldly re- 
plied, that he could not, with a ſafe conſcience, renounce 
opinions which he believed to be true; but offered to ſubmit 


the whole controverſy to the judgment of the learned, nam 


ing certain univerſities. This offer was rejected by Cajetan, 
who ſtill inſiſted on a ſimple recantation; and Luther, by 
the advice of his friends, ſecretly withdrew. from A 
and returned to his own country. 

The diet of Augſburg was ſoon followed by the , P 
death of the emperor Maximilian: an event, © 
which left vacant the firſt ſtation among Chriſtian 319. 
princes, and gave riſe to a competition, between two great 
monarchs, which threw all Europe into agitation. But be- 


fore we enter on that intereſting era, we muſt give ſome 
account of thoſe great naval diſcoveries, which produced ſo 


impertant a revolution in the commercial world, and gave 
to Europe a new continent, while religion and ambition were 
depopulating the old. 
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The 7" TANNER of a Portugues * and 


Spaniards in the Eaft and Weſt Indies. "7; 
Tas kings of Portugal, like thoſe of IL long ſpent 


their force in combating with the Moors, and .had no con- 


nexion with the reſt of Europe. A detail of thoſe barbarous 
wars would be equally void of inſtruction and amuſement; 

ſuffice it to ſay, that prince Henry of Portugal, ſon to king 
John I. began thoſe naval diſcoveries, which afterwards 
| tended ſo much to the aggrandiſement of his country. He 
found ſome pilots bold enough, to. double Cape Nore, 

A hitherto ſuppoſed an inſurmountable barrier, and 

advanced as far as Cape Bajadore, and in their re- 

1419. turn diſcovered the iſland of Madeira. Other pilots 
yet more bold, were ſent out; who doubled Cape Bajadore, 

A.D. Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, and at laſt Cape Sierra 

kn Lionna, within eight degroes of the line, before 

1403. the death of prince Henry. 

Under the reign of Jene II. the Portugueſe | proſecuted 
their diſcoyeries with equal ardour and ſucceſs ; and at length 
in 1486, doubled the extreme point of Africa, which they 
ſtiled the Cape of Good Hope. 

Emanuel I. purſued the great projects of his predeceſſors. 
He ſent out a fleet of four ſhips, under the command of 
Vaſco de Gama, a noble Portugueſe, in order to complete 
the paſſage to India by ſea. This admiral, who poſſeſſed 
all the knowledge neceſſary for ſuch an expedition, after 

A. D. being aſſailed by tempeſts, and ranging through 

25 unknown ſeas, happily arrived at the city of Cali- 
4 cut on the coaſt of MaJabar. 

Nothing can expreſs the joy of the Portugueſe on the re- 
turn of Gama to Liſbon. They ſaw themſelves in poſſeſſion 
of the richeſt commerce in the world: they alſo flattered 
themſelves with the proſpect of extending their religion along 
with their dominions. 

The pope farther encouraged this hope, and granted the 
Portugueſe all the countries which they ſhould diſcover 
in the Eaſt ; on condition that they ſhould there plant the 
Catholic faith. 

While the Portugueſe were thus employed in making 
| 6 man in the Eaſt, the Spaniards had diſcovered a new 
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continent towards the- Weſt ; they had called into exiſtences 
as it were, another world, opened new ſources of trade, 
expanded new theatres of dominion, and diſplayed new 


ſcenes of ambition, of avarice, and of blood. 

Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe .nayigator, who re- 
ſided at Liſbon „ firſt conceived the idea of this new'continent. 
The Genoeſe his countrymen, whom he propoſed to put in 
poſſeſſion of another hemiſphere, treated him as a viſionary. 
He unfolded his project, the. grandeſt that human genius 
ever formed, to the courts of England and Portugal, without 
ſucceſs. At laſt he laid it before the court of Spain; where 


he long ſuffered all that · neglect and contempt: which un- 


ſupported merit ſo often meets from men in othice; who are 
too apt to deſpiſe what they-do not underſtand; 

Atlength Iſabella ſeemed to ſympathize with the bold ſpicit 
of Columbus. Three ſmall veſſels were fitted out by her 
orders ; and Columbus ſet out on the 1 of Auguſt, 1492s 
in queſt of the Weſtern world. 


a ton 


nor any ads but the = res 2 into the 
ocean, without knowing what ſhore ſhould receive him, or 


where he could find reſt -for the ſole of his foot. His crew 


murmured, they mutinied : they propoſed to commit him to 
thoſe waves with which he ſo wantonly ſported, and return 
to Spain. At laſt, to the inexpreſſible joy of Columbus, he 
got ſight of the Lucayo iflands, which he took poſſeſſion of 


in the .name of their Catholic Majeſties, and proceeded on 


his courſe. He next ſteered to the iſland of Cuba, and 
Hiſpaniola ; on this latter he built a fort, and A.D 
planted a little colony ; after which he returned 2 
to Spain, where he was received with univerſal 493" 
acclamations of joy. 

Columbus ſoon ſet fail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen 
ſhips. - He now made the diſcovery of the continent of 
America, near the mouth of the river Oroonoko ; but he was 
unjuſtly depriyed of the honour of this diſcovery. The 
merchants of Seville, having obtained permiſſion to attempt 
diſcoveries, ſent four ſhips under the command of Alonzo de 


Ojeda, aſſiſted by Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine naviga- 
tor. This fleet touched on _ continent * diſcovered 
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by Hibenibus ; ; and Americus, who was a man of much 


addreſs, by publiſhing the firſt voyages on the ſubject, and 
other artful means, gave his name to the new nah in pre- 
Judice to the illuſtrious Genoeſe. | 

This, however, was but a ſmall misfortune in compariſon 


of what. Columbus was doomed to ſuffer. His enemies 
having prevailed at court; a' new governor was ſent to 
Hiſpaniola. He was put in irons, and fent home in th 


AD condition. The Spaniſh miniſtry were aſhame 
of the ſeverity of their creature: Columbus was 

19%. at liberty, and a fourth command granted him 

for the proſecution of further diſcoveries. He touched at 


ſeveral parts of the American continent, and at length re- 


turned home, where he was received coldly. He retired to 
Valadolid, where he was ſuffered to fall a martyr to the 
ingratitude of that monarch, to whom he had given the Weſt 
Indies, and for whom he had opened a paſſage into a richer 
and more extenſive empire than was ever ſubdued by the 


Roman arms. 


A 8 View f the Aﬀairs of EurRoPe, from 
the Election of Charles V. till the Peace of 


Cambray. 


Trnoven Maximilian could not ot prevail upon the Ger- 
man electors to chuſe his grandſon of Spain king of the 
Romans, he had diſpoſed their minds in favour of that prince; 


and other circumſtances, on the death of the emperor, con- 


ſpired to the exaltation of Charles. The imperial crown 
had ſo long continued in the Auſtrian line, that it began to 


be conſidered as hereditary in that family; and Germany, 


torn by religious diſputes, ſtood in need of a powerful em- 
peror, not only to preſerve its own internal tranquillity, but 
alſo to protect it againſt the victorious arms of the Turks, 
who under Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. 


Francis I. however, no ſooner received intelligence of the 
death of Maximilian, than he declared himſelf a' candidate 


for the empire; and with no leſs confidence than Charles. 


He truſted to his ſuperior ' years and e his great 
4 reputation 
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reputation in arms, acquired by the victory at Marignan, and 
the conqueſt of Milan. | | 
Charles, at length, was elected to the empire; 1 
which circumſtance gave riſe to a jealouſy and * © 
emulation between thoſe two great monarchs, in- 
volved them in almoſt perpetual hoftilities, and kept their 


* 


1520. 


Henry VIII. of England was the third prince of the age in 
wer and dignity; his friendſhip was therefore eagerly 
courted by each of the rivals. This prince was at that time 
overned by Cardinal Wolſey, his prime miniſter ; a man, 
who, by his talents and accompliſhments, had riſen from one 
of the loweſt conditions in life, to the higheſt employments 
both in church and ſtate. | 4 | 
Francis ſolicited an interview with the king of England 
near Calais, in hopes of being able to attach him and his 
miniſter to his friendſhip and intereſt. Charles, dreading the 
effects of this meeting, reſolved if poſſible to defeat its pur- 


poſe; he therefore landed at Dover, in his way from Spain 
to the Low Countries. 'The king of England, charmed 


with ſuch an inſtance of confidence, haſtened to receive his 
royal gueſt, and Charles, during his ſhort ſtay, had the ad- 
dreſs not only to give Henry favourable impreſſions of his 
character and intentions, but to detach Wolſey entirely from 
the intereſt of Francis. The tiara had attracted the eye of 


that ambitious prelate, and the emperor had made him an 


offer of his intereſt on the firſt vacancy. Tr 
The day of Charles's departure, Henry went over to 

Calais with his whole court, in order to meet Francis. 

"Their interview was in an open plain, between Guiſnes and 


| Ardres z where the two kings and their attendants diſplayed 


their magnificence with ſuch emulation and profuſe expence, 
as procured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Charles having ſecured the friendſhip of the king of Eng- 
land and his miniſter, repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he 
was ſolemnly inveſted with the crown and ſceptre of Char- 
lemagne. About the ſame time Solyman the Magnificent, 
one of the moſt accompliſhed, enterpriſing, and victorious of 
the Turkiſh. princes, and a conſtant and formidable rivat to 
the emperor, aſcended the Ottoman throne. LE 


_ ' Francis at length began this never-ending quarrel, by 


ſeizing upon Navarre ; his troops were hardly in es” 
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of it, when they were expelled by the Spaniards. Hoſtilities, 


thus commenced in one quarter between the rival monafchs, 
ſoon ſpread: to another. Charles entered France but. was re- 
pelled by the famous Chevalier Bayard. Frahcis broke into 
the Low Countries, where he loſf an n 15 nnn 
off the whole imperial army- 

During theſe operations of the feld, a league was con- 
eluded by the intrigues of Wolſey, between the Pope, Henry, 
and Charles, againſt France. The papal army: commanded 
wy Colonna, drove the Freneh entirely out of Italy. Leo X. 

A4. D. received the account of this rapid ſucceſs 
1, with fuch tranſports of joy as, are ſaid, to have 

321.5 brought: on a fever, which occaſioned his death. 
ne Adrian, Charles's preceptor, was unanimouſly 
raiſed to the- PAPACY 3 ; and Wolſey s name, notwithſtanding 
all the emperor” 8 promiſe, was MP ee in the 
conclave. 

A. D. While the Chriſtian princes were alive each 
„„ other's ſtrength, Solyman the Magnificent en- 
1522. tered Hungary, and made himſelf maſter of Bel- 

grade; encouraged by this ſucceſs, he turned his victories 


. | againſt the iſland of Rhodes, at that time the feat of the 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. Liſle Adam, the grand 
maſter,” made a gallant defence: but after: incredible efforts 
of courage, patience, and military conduct, during a. ſiege 
of ſix months; he-was obliged to ſurrender the place, having 
obtained an honourable capitulation from the Sultan, who 
admired and reſpected his heroic qualities. Charles granted 
the ſmall iſland of Malta to the knights, where they fixed 
their reſidence, and continued long to retain their-ancient 
ſpirit. 

Meanwhile, the confederacy againſt Pres became more 
formidable than ever. The: Venetians, formed engagements 
with the emperor for ſecũting Francis Sforza in the poſſeſſi- 
on of the duehy if: Milan; the pope, the Florentines, and 
all the Italian powers acceded to the ſame alliance. Francis 
was left without a ſingle ally, to reſiſt the efforts of. a multi- 
kude of enemies, whoſe armies every where threatened him. 
The emperor in perſon menaced France with an:/invaſion on 
the ſide of Guienne: the forces of England, and the Ne- 
therlands hovered over Picardy, and a numerous boch of 
Germans was preparing to ravage Burgundy. . 

1 Francis, no way intimidated by ſo many powerful wire 
aries, 


faries, aſſembled a great army, with which he hoped to diſ- 


concert all the emperor's ſchemes, by marching it in perſon 


into Italy. But the diſcovery of a domeſtic conſpiracy, which 


threatened the: deftruQtion of his kingdom, obliged him to 


| ſuſpend his expẽdition. 


Charles, duke of Warten, lord high conſtable of France, 


was a prince of the moſt ſhining merit; his great talents 
equally fitted him for the council or the field; while his 


eminent ſervices:to the crown entitled him to its firſt favour. 
Unhappily. theſe ſuperior qualifications created a jealouſy at 
court, where the conſtable received repeated affronts. Bour- 
bon, about this. time, became a widower; and Louiſa, 
ducheſs of Angouleme, the king's mother, formed the 


ſcheme of marrying him. Her propoſal was rejected, and 


Louiſa, filled with all the rage of a diſappointed woman, 


reſolved to ruin the man ſhe could not marry. For this 


purpoſe ſhe commenced an iniquitous ſuit againft him; and 


by the chicanery of chancellor Du Prat, the conſtable was 


ſtript of his whole family eſtate. Driven to deſpair: by ſo 
many injuries, he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with 


the emperor and the king of England; and he propoſed, as 


ſoon as Francis ſhould have croſſed the Alps, to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection among his vaſſals, and introduce foreign enemies 
into France. 

Happily Francis got intimation of this conſpiracy before 


he left the kingdom. Bourbon entered into the emperor's 


ſervice, and employed all the force of his enterpriſing genius, 
to the prejudice of his prince, and his native country. 
In conſequence of the diſcovery of this plot, Francis re- 


linquiſhed his intention of leading his army in perſon into. 


Italy. He gave the command of it to admiral Bonnivet, a 
man deſtitute of the talents which could render him a 
match for the imperial generals, Bourbon and Peſcara; he 
was therefore quickly compelled to fly, and was A. D. 
defeated in his retreat, at Biagraſſa. The famous ; 
cheyalier: Bayard, who, though he never com- 524. 
manded in chief, yet was truly deſerving the. ſurname of 
© The Knight without Fear or Reproach,” was mortally 
wounded in this engagement. Charles, of Bourhon, ſeeing 


him in this condition, expreſſed much ſorrow for his fate; 
© Pity not me,” cried the high-minded chevalier; & but 
© Pity thoſe, who fight againſt their — their country, 


« and their oath.” 
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The emperor and his allies were leſs ſucceſsful in their 
attempts upon France ; they were baffled in every quarter; 
and Francis, though ſtript of his Italian dominions, might 
ſtill have enjoyed in ſafety, the glory of having defended 
his native kingdom againſt one half of Europe, and bid de- 
fiance to all his enemies : but his ancient ardour ſeized him, 
for the conqueſt of Milan, and he determined to march into 


Italy. 
af D The unfortunate battle of Pavia, in which the 
*'=* king, after performing many acts of valour, was 
1525* made priſoner, ſeemed to foretel his inevitable 
ruin. He wrote to his mother Louiſa, whom he had left 
regent of the kingdom, the following ſhort but expreſſive 
letter: © All, madam, is loſt, our honour excepted.” Louiſa, 
inſtead of giving herſelf up to ſuch lamentations as were 
natural to woman, took every poſlible meaſure for. putting 
the kingdom in a poſture of defence; ſhe employed. all her 
addreſs to gain the friendſhip of the king of England, and 
a ray of comfort from that quarter ſoon. broke in upon the 
French affairs. ö e | 
Henry VIII. inftead of joining with Charles to diſmem- 
ber France, became jealous of his riſing greatneſs, and en- 
tered into a treaty with the queen regent. _ In a word, the 
captivity of Francis I. which to all appearance ſhould have 
occaſioned ſuch great revolutions, produced only a ranſom, 
mutual reproach, the lie given, and idle challenges, which 
threw a kind of ridicule on theſe terrible events, and 
ſeemed to degrade the two chief perſonages in Chriſ- 
tendom. | DOSE 
The principal article, in the treaty of Madrid, by which 
Francis obtained his liberty was, that Burgundy ſhould be 
reſtored to Charles, as the rightful inheritance of his anceſ- 
tors, and that Francis's two eldeſt ſons ſhould be delivered 
up as hoſtages for the performance of the conditions ſtipu- 
lated. bs VFC 
Meanwhile the duke of Bourbon, who commanded. the 
Imperialiſts, had made himſelf maſter of the Milaneſe, of 
which the emperor had promiſed him the inveſtiture; and 
his troops beginning. to mutiny for want of pay, he led them 
to- Rome, and promiſed to enrich them with the ſpoils of 
X | | OOO SST Ng that 


of 


at 


| liberty or reſpect. 
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that city. He was as good as his word; for AD 
though he himſelf was flain in planting a ſcaling _ 


| Jadder againſt the wall, his ſoldiers, rather enraged 1527- 


than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the aſſault 
with the utmoſt ardour, animated by the greatneſs of the 


prize; and entering the city, ſword in hand, plundered it 


for ſeveral days. Clement VII. who had ſucceeded Adrian, 
neglecting to make his eſcape, was taken priſoner, and found 
that the ſacredneſs of his character could not procure him 
Henry and Francis, alarmed at the progreſs of the Impe- 
rahſts, entered into a cloſer alliance, and agreed to invade 
Italy with a powerful army, and to take the moſt vigorous 
meaſures for reſtoring . the pope to his liberty. Clement 
obtained his freedom; and the treaty of Cambray, A. D 
which was brought about ſoon after, ſeemed to . fs 4 
reſtore tranquillity to Europe. By this treaty, 529. 
Francis agreed to pay two millions of crowns, as the ran- 
ſom of his two ſons, to reſign the ſovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois, and forego all his Italian claims; and Charles 


| ceaſed to demand the reſtitution of Burgundy. 


A general View of Evroe E , continued 70 the 
Peace of Creſpy. 


Cranes, ſenſible that the religious diviſions in Ger- 
many would, in the end, prove hurtful to the Imperial au- 
thority, appointed a diet of the empire to be held at Spires, 
in order to take into conſideration the ſtate of religion. 
The diet, after much diſpute, iſſued a decree, prohibiting 
any further innovations in religion, before the meeting of a 
general council. Againſt this decree, the eleQor of Saxony, 
the landgrave. of Heſſe, the duke of Lunenburg, the prince 
of Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen Imperial 
Cities, entered a ſolemn proteſt. On that account they were 
called Proteſtants; an appellation which has ſince become 
common to all the ſeas, of whatever denomination, that 
have revolted from the Roman See. mo 

| Ye | In 
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In conſequence' of this decree, which was conſidered as 2 
A. 8. prelude to the moſt violent perſecution, the Pro- 
teſtant princes aſſembled at Smalkalde, and con- 

I 53 f. cluded a league. of - mutual defence; however, 
Charles did not think this a proper ſeaſon to attempt any 
thing againſt them. - Salyman threatened Hungary with the 
whole force of the Turkiſh empire. Charles. felt the ne- 
ceſlity of union; he therefore granted the Proteſtants liberty 
of conſcience, until the meeting of a general council; and 
they agreed, on their part, to aſſiſt him powerfully againſ 
the Turks. 

This treaty was no ſooner concluded, than Charles at the 
head of an hundred thouſand men, marched againſt Sol). 

A. D. man, who retired before him. This was the 

beginning of his aQive life, and perſonal glory. 

1533. We now. find him: at once fighting: againſt. the 
T urks, Preventing: the French froin. paſſing the Alps, ap- 
pointing a council, and returning into: Spain, in order to 
carry; the war into Africa, landing before Tunis, gaining a 
victory over the. uſurper of that kingdom, appointing a king 

A of Tunis, tributary to Spain, and. delivering 
| _* eighteen thouſand Chriſtians from captivity, 
1535. hom he brings home in triumph to Europe, 
and who, ſuccoured by his. bounty, return each to hi 
native country, and exalt the name of Charles V. to the 
| ſkies. All the princes of Chriſtendom now ſeemed little 
in compariſon with him, and all other glory ſeemed loſt i 
the ſuperior luſtre of his fame. 

Francis I.. on ſeeing his rival thus diſpoſing of kingdoms, 
endeavoured, once more, to get poſſeſſion of Milan; and for 
this purpoſe, called in the aſſiſtance of Solyman and his 
| Turks, : whortr [Charles had driven out of Chriſtendom. 
This condutt might be agreeable to. good politics; - but 
it ſtood in need of: great ſucceſs to render it glorious. 

In the fataFexpedition-of Milan, it was neceſſary to pak 
through Piedmont; but the duke of Savoy, who was in the 
emperor's intereſt, refufed Francis a paſſage; upon [which 
he ravaged that prince's territories; and the Geneveſe taking 
advantage of this invaſion, threw off the v and hat 
ever ſince remained entirely fre. £4 


Charles, at the head of fifty thouſand men, aches from 


| Rome, and obliges the French to repaſs the Alps ; he then 
enters Provence, and lays ſiege to Marſeilles. The French 
monarch 
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monarch fixed upon the· moſt effectual plan for defeating 
this invaſion. He determined to remain entirely upon the 


defenſive, and to deprive the enemy of ſubſiſtence, - A. D. 

by laying waſte the country about them. The * 
execution of this plan was committed to the jp 53 
marechal Montmorenci; its author, a man happily fitted 


for ſuch a truſt, by the inflexible ſeverity of his diſpoſition. . 


After unſucceſsfully inveſting Marſeilles and Arles, after 
attempting, in vain, to draw Montmorenci from his camp, 


and not daring to attack it, Charles, having loſt one half of 


his troops, by diſeaſe or by famine, was under the neceſſity 


of conducting the remains of his army back into Italy. 


A truce between theſe rival princes was at length hap- 
pily concluded, at the interceſſion of pope Paul III. and at 
an interview which took place a few days after, theſe two 


hoſtile monarchs and vindictive enemies, who had accuſed 


each other of every kind of baſeneſs, converſed' together 
with all the cordiality of brothers, and ſeemed to vie with 


each other in expreſſions of reſpect and friendſhip. * 


was the conſequence of the ſpirit of the times. 
The emperor, on his return to Spain, heard that the city 


of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. Charles, impatient 


to reduce and puniſh the rebellious city, demanded of Francis 
a paſſage through his dominions ; who ſent the Dauphin and 
the duke of Orleans, to conduct him as far as Bayonne, and 
went in perſon to meet him as far as Chatelleraut. 

The deſign of Francis, in receiving the emperor in his 


| dominions with ſo much parade and civility, was to obtain 


from him a promiſe of the inveſtiture of the duchy of Mi- 
lan; and it was in this idle view that he refuſed the homage 
offered him by the inhabitants of Ghent; but he neither 
got Ghent nor Milan. 

The citizens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of the 
emperor, ſent ambaſſadors to implore his mercy. Charles 
only condeſcended to reply, that he would appear before 
them © as a ſovereign, and a judge.” He accordingly en- 
tered the place of his nativity, and inſtead of that lenity 
which might have been expected, exhibited an awful ex- 
ample of his ſeverity. Twenty-ſix of the prin- 1 D. 


cipal citizens were put to death; a greater num- 


ber baniſhed ; and the city was deelared to have 340. 
forfeited all its un 
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_ Having thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority in the Low 
Countries, Charles began graduall y to throw aſide the veil 
under which he had concealed his intentions with reſpect to 
the Milaneſe; and at laſt peremptorily refuſed to give up a 
territory of ſuch value. Francis diſcovered ſuch reſentment 
at this deception, as made it obvious that he would ſeize on 
the firſt opportunity of revenge, and that a new war would 
ſoon deſolate the European continent. 

Charles now, to put the finiſhing hand to his glory, re- 
ſolved to conquer the kingdom of Algiers, as he had done 
Tunis; but this expedition proved unfortunate. No ſooner 
had the emperor landed in Barbary, than a frightful hurri- 
cane aroſe, ſcattered his fleet, and daſhed great part of it to 
pieces; while he and his land forces were expoſed to all the 

A. D. fury of the elements, and the attacks of the ene. 

my. At laſt Andrew Doria, the famous Geno- 

TIF eſe admiral, happily being able to aſſemble the 
remains of the fleet, Charles was glad to reimbark, afte 
having loſt the beſt part of his army. 

The loſs which the emperor ſuſtained in this a 
expedition, encouraged the king of France to begin hoſtil- 
ties; he renewed more ſtrictly his alliance with ＋ Ke. 
and ſent two miniſters privately to the pope through Venice 
Theſe miniſters were aſſaſſinated in their way, by order df 
the marquis del Vaſto, governor of Milan, under preterc: 
that they were the emperor's ſubjects. The war was nov 
renewed with more animoſity than ever, but without being 
diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable event, except the battle d 
Ceriſoiles, in which ten thouſand of the emperor's bel 
troops fell. It will be ſufficient for us to know, that after 
France, Spain, Piedmont, and the Low Countries, had 
been alternately or at once the ſcene of war; after tht 
Turkiſh fleet under Barbaroſſa had ravaged the coaſts d 
Italy, and the lilies of France, and the creſcent of Mah 

A. D. met had appeared in conjunction before Nice; 

| Francis and Charles, mutually tired of haraſſing 
1544+ each other, concluded a treaty of peace at Crelpj: 
By this treaty, Charles promiſed the duchy of Milan to tht 
duke of Orleans, the king's ſon, who was to be his ſon-in- 


law; but the death of this prince ſaved the emperor tit Wſ<<0u! 


Tue non; 


confuſion of once more breaking his word. 
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The emperor was chiefly induced to this peace with 
France, by a determination of humbling the Proteſtant 
princes of Germany, whom he foreſaw would endeavour to 
throw off . the Imperial authority. But before we take a 
view of the wars, in which that reſolution involved him, 


Low 
veil 
A to 
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rould of England; the knowledge of which will throw light on 


many foreign tranſactions. | 
„re- TT 
done 
oner 
urri- 
it to 


The domeſtic Hiſtory of ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of Henry VIII. with ſome Account of 


dow the Aﬀairs of ScorLAN D. 
end» 5 | 
: the The moſt memorable event in the domeſtic hiſtory of 


Henry's reign, is the divorce of queen Catharine. 'The king's 

ruples in regard to the lawfulneſs of his marriage with his 
drother's widow, increaſed with the decay of the queen's 
beauty. Cardinal Wolſley fortified his maſter's ſcruples ; 
and the bright eyes of Anna Boleyn, maid of honour to the 


after 
itou 
ſtili- 
man, 


nice, queen, carried home every argument to the heart of Henry ; 
er of violently ſtruck him with the horror of inceſt, , P 
ence and at once determined him to break off all con- „ 


jugal commerce with Catharine. He therefore 139 
applied to Clement VII. to annul his marriage with Catha- 
rine of Spain, contrary. to all laws divine and human. 


bel Clement, who had lately ſeen the city of Rome ſacked, 
after y the army of Charles V. and having but lately made 
peace with this prince, was ſtill apprehenſive of his reſent- 


dent. He, therefore, could by no means think of declaring 


o long been acknowledged legitimate. 
ice; Francis I. ſtrongly ſupported Henry's cauſe at Rome, as. 
ſſin he enemy of Charles V. whoſe power was grown formi- 
ſpy. able. The pope thus preſſed between the emperor and 
the Nhe two kings, and being, as he expreſſed himſelf in one 
Lin- f his letters, “ between the hammer and the anvil,” had 
the ecourſe to negotiations, delays, and promiſes, in hopes 


hat Henry's paſſion would not laſt ſo long as an Italian negoti- 
tion; but here he was deceived, the king's paſſion grew more 
| ED | 85 violent 


it will be neceſſary to take a glance at the domeſtic hiſtory 
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is qunt a concubine, and her children baſtards; who had 
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of exquiſite beauty, had entirely captivated him, The 


tion of the king's affeQions, Ms Tae her ruin, by flat 


- : 
* 


violent from oppoſition. And Henry, inſtead of making 


any more applications to the court of Rome, appealed to 1 
che univerſities of Europe, with regard to that controverted - 
point. 5 . c| 

At length "IM e of France, and particularly the al 
Sorbonne, came to a reſolution, . that the marriage of Hen- 5 

ry VIII. with Catharine, of Spain, was unlawful, and ſhould * 
be annulled. Accordingly Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- Wl © 
bury, annulled Henry's marriage with Catharine ; and 1 
Anna Boleyn, whom the king had privately eſpouſed, wa 1 
publicly crowned queen, with all the pomp and dignity f 

| ſuited to that ceremony; and to complete Henry's ſatisfac- - 
tion on the concluſion of this troubleſome buſineſs, the 6 

queen was ſafely delivered of a daughter, who received the b 3 
name of Elizabeth, and whom we ſhall afterwards fee ſway- 10 
ing the Engliſh ſceptre with equal glory to herſelf, and hap- * 
pineſs to her people. 10 

Pope Clement VII. could not now avoid revenging the r 
affront offered to Charles V. and tlie prerogatives of the 10 
Holy See; and accordingly iſſued a bull againſt Henry VIII 5 
This bull loſt him the kingdom of England; for Henry got as 
himſelf declared ſupreme head of the church of ' England 4 

by his clergy, and the parliament afterwards confirmed hi 5 
title, and aboliſhed the. Pope 8 authority throughout the one 
kingdom. oh 
© Bis very prince, who had written ſo warmly in defenct - 
of the pope's authority againſt Luther, for which he hal "EA 


received the title of Defender of the Faith, became nowa 
Irreconcilable enemy to the ſee of Rome. But at the ſam i the 
time, thoſe who maintained the doArines of Luther, or denie i 
the king's ſupremacy, were. equally the objects of his ver A fe 
geance. Among the latter were Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſte , Her 
and the famous lord chancellor More; theſe refuſed to ac 


knowledge the king's ſupremacy, and died upon the ſcaffol "eff 
with heroic conſtancy. was 
Anna Boleyn now began to experience the 4 of tht H 

| king's affections, and the capriciouſneſs of his temper. HM Anne 


love was transferred to a new miſtreſs. The charms d fate 
Jane Seymour, maid of honour to the queen, a young lad 


queen's enemies at court, immediately ſenſible of the alien 


1 


| the name of Edward. But his happineſs was not 
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bering his new paſſion. They indirect ly accuſed her of cri- 
minal correſpondence with ſeveral gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and even with her own brother. Henry believed 
all, becauſe he wiſhed to be convinced. The queen was 
committed to the Tower; brought to her trial; A. D. 
condemned without evideicce; and executed with 6. 
out remorſe. Hiſtory affords us no reaſon to call 159 
her innocence in queſtion. And the king by marrying her 
known rival; the day after her execution, made the motives 
of his conduQ ſufficiently evident, and left the world in 
little doubt about the iniquity of her ſentence. 

Henry now determined to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries in 
the kingdom, as ſo many nurſeries of rebellion, as well as 
idleneſs, ſuperſtition and folly, and to put himſelf in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ample revenues. In order to effectuate this 
robbery, with ſome colour of juſtice, he appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to viſit all religious houſes : and theſe men, acquaint- 
ed with the king's defign, brought reports, whether true or 
falfe, of ſuch frightful diſorders, lewdneſs, ignorance, prieſt- 
craft, and unnatural luſts, as filled the nation with hortor'; 
againſt inſtitutions held ſacred by their anceſtors, and lately 
objects of the moſt profound! veneration. There were to 
the number of three hundred and ſeyenty-ſix monaſteries at 
once ſuppreſſed by parliament; and their revenues, ' goods, 
chattels and plate were granted to the king. gs 

The ſuppreſſion of theſe receptacles of idleneſs, was fol · 
lowed by a event which completed Henry's domeſtic feli- 
city; the birth of a ſon, who was baptized under A. D. 


without allay ; the queen died two days after. 1537. 
A fon, however, had been fo long and ſo ardently deſired by 
Henry, and was now become ſo neceſſary, in order to pre- 
vent diſputes ' with regard to the ſucceſſion, the two prin- 
ceſſes being declared illegitimate, that the king's aMiQion 
was' drowned in his joy. | 

Henry, however, ſoon contraQted a new marriage with 
Anne, of Cleyes, of whom he became enamoured by a 
flattering picture, which the famous Hans Holbein, | 2 ö 
drawn of her. But when he ſaw her in perſon, A. D | 
he found her fo different from her picture, that . 
in ſix months' after he reſolved upon a third di- 1539. 


er The dolnde of juſtice and ſhame had been long 
L broken 


— — 
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broken through, and the clergy and parliament made no 
ſcruple of granting a ſentence of divorce: after which, he 
married his fifth wife, Catharine Howard, who was one 
of his own ſubjeas. Any perſon but Henry would have 
been weary of continually expoſing the real or pretended 
infamy of his family : but he, on the contrary, being in- 
formed that the queen, before her marriage, had kad ſeve- 

A.D ral gallants, ordered her to be beheaded for paſt 

e bf faults, which ought not to have been remembered, 

LIES? and which at the time of their commiſſion, did 
not merit ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 

After being thus ſtained with the blood of two wives, 

and branded with the infamy of three divorcements, he 
cauſed a law to be paſſed equally ſingular and ridiculous; 
which was, that any perſon being privy to the gallantry of 
the queen, and not making the ſame known, ſhould incur 
the penalties of high treaſon; and that every woman about 
to be married to a king of England, not being a virgin, 
is bound to declare the fame, under pain of like puniſh 
ment, | 
It was ſaid, by way of jeſt on this act, that the king 
ſhould marry a widow ; which he accordingly did in the | 
perſon of Catharine Parr, his ſixth wife, who was very 
near experiencing the fate of Anna Boleyn, and Catharine 
Howard ; not for any affair of gallantry, but for happening 
to differ ſometimes from the king 1 in matters of religion. 
James V. king of Scotland, dying about this time in the 
flower of his age, left no ils behind him but an infant 
daughter, the celebrated . and unfortunate Mary. Stuart, 
Henry VIII. was no ſooner informed of the death of his 
nephew, than he projected the ſcheme of uniting Scotland 
to Ms own dominions, by marrying prince Edward, his only 
ſon, ,to the heireſs of that kingdom. He accordingly en- 
tered into a treaty with the parliament of Scotland, for 
that purpoſe ; but as it was never executed, a knowledge of 
the particulars of it is of little conſequence. _ 

Henry's health had long been declining, and his ap- 
proaching diſſolution was plainly foreſeen; but as it had 
been declared treaſon to foretell the king's death, no one 
durſt inform him of his condition; leſt in the tranſports of 
his fury, he ſhould order the outhar of ſuch intelligence to 


immediate puniſhment. At laſt this awful truth was made 
| known 
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known to him; he. ſignified his reſignation, and & D. 
expired in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and * 
thirty-eighth of his reign, | i 


A general View of EUROPE, continued to the 
Peace at Chateau Cambrefis, . © 


I N conſequence of Charles's reſolution to humble the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany, his chief motive, as has 
been obſerved, for concluding a difadvantageous peace with 
Francis; he ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople; and con- 
cluded a diſhonourable truce with Solyman. Yet this em- 
peror deemed ſo powerful, was not able, even with the 
aſſiſtance of his brother Ferdinand, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, to raife ſo large an army of Germans, as the con- 
federates could -bring into the field. Charles was therefore 
obliged, in order to raiſe an equal force, to borrow money 
and troops of pope Paul III. | N mw 
Nothing could be more complete than the vic- AD 
tory he gained over the army of the confederates * 
at Mulberg. The eleQor of Saxony, and the land- 1547 
grave of Heſſe, were among the number of his priſoners ; 
the Proteſtants were thrown into the greateſt conſternation; 
the. conquered were loaded with taxes; and, in ſhort, allto- 
gether ſeemed to render him deſpotic in Germany. But 
the ſame thing now happened to him, as after the taking of 
Francis I. he loſt all the fruits of his good fortune. Pope 
Paul, who had ſo much befriended him before his victory, 
withdrew his troops as ſoon as he ſaw him become too pow- 
erful. The new elector of Saxony, Maurice, on whom 
Charles had beſtowed the duchy of the conquered elector, 
foon declared againſt him, and even put himſelf at the head 
of the league. | VVV 
At length this emperor, who had been ſo terrible to all 
Europe, is on the point of being made priſoner, with his 
brother, by the confederates, and is obliged to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation and diſorder to the defiles of Inſprur. 
At the fame time the French king, Henry II. who had 
ſucceeded his father, ar I ſeized upon ar 
PR. = 2 #7 0 an 
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and Verdun, which have ever ſinee remained in the houſe 


of France. 
. And now the poſſeſſor of Mie and Peru is 


A. P. obliged to borrow two hundred thouſand gold 
1552. crowns from Coſmo, of Florence, to endea- 
vour to recover Metz ; and having compromiſed matters 
with the Proteſtants, that he- might be more at liberty to 
revenge himſelf on the French king, he laid ſiege to that 
city, with an army of fifty thouſand men. This is one of 
the moſt memorable ſieges we meet with in hiſtory, and 

has immortalized the reputation of the duke of Guiſe; who 
| defended the town ſixty- five days againſt the emperor's army, 
and at length obliged him to abandon his deſign, after loſing 
one third of his forces. 

2 order to counterbalance theſe and other loſſes the empe- 


3 


empire to Philip, ; but ſo dagen a propoſal only ſerved 
to ſet Ferdinand and Philip at variance for ever. 

Atlength wearied with ſo many efforts, grawn old before his 
time, and deceived in every thing, after having attempted 

A. D. every thing, he reſigned his crown to his ſon Philip, 
15. and renounced the ſociety of mankind at the age 

15 of fifty four, at a time of life in which the age 
and ambition of other men are in their full vigour, and when 
many inferior princes begin to appoint their miniſters, and 
enter upon the career of their greatneſs. — 

Charles retired to the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in Eſtrs- 
madura, in Spain; he lived but two years after his abdica- 
tion: his actions are his moſt eloquent panegyric, and his 
hiſtory his beſt character,. As no prince ever governed ſo 
extenſiue an empire, including his American conqueſts, none 
ſeems ever to have been endowed with more e for 
dominion; .. - 

Philip, II. was * _ "Ss of the duchy of Milan, 
of. the Two Sicilies, and all the Netherlands. Us ports were 
filled with ſhips," and his father had left him the beſt dil 
ciplined troops in Europe, all commanded by perſons who 


had, been, the companion of bis 0 vibes Mary 
For queen 


2 8 
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queen of N wholly governed by his infix nvations, had 


declared war againſt France only upon a letter from k:m. He 
might therefore reckon England as a kingdom of which he 


was maſter. The ample, harveſts of gold and ſilver which 
were ſent him from the new. world, made him a more 
| powerful prince than his father, Charles V. who had only 


enjoyed the firſt fruits of them. _ 

Italy trembled for her liberty; which deterijined, pope 
Paul IV. to ſide with France. He was deſirous, like all 
other popes who had gone before him, to ſettle a balance 
which their hands were too weak to hold ; and accordingly 
propoſed to Henry Il. to give Naples and Sicily to one of the 
children of France. 

It had long been the We of the French monarchs to 
ſubdue the duchy of Milan and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The pope had thoughts of raiſing an army, and 


deſired Henry II. to let him have the famous Francis duke 


of Guiſe to command it; but moſt of the cardinals were in 


Philip's pay. Pope paul was ill obeyed, he had but. few 
troops, which ſerved only to expoſe Rome to be taken, and 


ſacked by. the. duke of Alva, Philip's general. The duke of 

Guiſe arrives, in Italy, and draws near to Rome with a few 

troops; but no ſooner. had he reached that city, * D. 

when he heard that the. French had loſt the fatal 

battle of St. Quintin in Picardy. 5 1557. 
Mary of England had furniſhed her huſband Philip with 

ten thouſand | Engliſh forces againſt the French. Philip 


came to London to ſee theſe troops embark, but not to. head 


them himſelf. This army, joined with the flower of the 
Spaniſh troops, commanded by the duke of Savoy, Philibert 
Emanuel, one of the greateſt generals of his age, gained. ſo 
complete a victory over the French. army at, St, Quintin, 
that hardly any of their infaptry was left, the whole Doing 
either killed or taken priſoners, . ,.. 
All the ſchemes of Henry, II. upon Italy were now ; vaniſhed; N 
the duke of Guile was called home. In the mean time the 


victorious d luke of Savoy took + Quintin, and he might 


haye : march to the gates of, Paris: : but Fol contented 


"72 44 


| proved that great events depend frequently uf on the cha- 


er was to ſet little e account by 


Wy and. give all to politics. He ſulfered his enemy to 


Wr | recover 
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recover breath, in hopes of gaining more advantage from a 
peace, the terms of which were in his power to dictate, than 


by thoſe victories in which he could have no ſhare himſelf. 
He allowed the duke of Guiſe time to return home to 
aſſemble an army, and put the kingdom in a poſture of defence, 


The taking of Calais, in the depth of winter, and driving 


the Engliſh from the poſſeſſion of that important 


A. D. fortreſs which they had kept for above two hundred 


1858. and thirteen years, was an action which aſtoniſh- 
ed all Europe, raiſed the reputation of the duke of Guiſe 
above that of all the generals of his time. This conqueſt 
was more glorious and profitable than difficult. Qyeen 


Mary had left but a weak garriſon in Calais, and her fleet 


arrived only to ſee the ſtandards of France planted on the 
walls. This loſs, which was chiefly owing to her miniſtry, 
3 the av erſion which the Engliſh had entertained jo 
er 

But while the duke of Guiſe thus revived the Ae 
ſpirits of the French by the taking of Calais, and afterwards 
of Thionville; Philip's army gained another conſiderable 
victory over marſhal de Fermes, near Gravelines, under the 
command of count Egmont; that, very count Egmont whom 


Philip afterwards cauſed to be beheaded, for uy the 


the rights and liberties of his country. 
At length both monarchs grown. tired of hoſtilities, : a trea- 


ty of peace was concluded between them at Cha- 


RD. teau Cambreſis. This war, like ſo many others, 

1559. ended at laſt in a marriage. Philip eſpouſed for 
his third wife the princeſs Iſabella, daughter of Henry II. 
who had been promiſed to his ſon Don Carlos, and this un- 
happy match is ſaid to have occafioned the untimely fate of 
Don Carlos and the princeſs. 

The particulars of this treaty do not come within our 
limits to relate; ſuffice it to ſay that all the cauſes of diſcord, 


Pa £Aa-F + 


ag "hoo theſe amr ted powers were included the ing 


of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland. This circumſtance na- 
| turally leads us to calt an eye on thoſe NY which we 


have 
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have not had an opportunity of noticing as they had no 
connexion with the general affairs of the continent. Mean- 
time, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, for the ſake of perſpi- 
cuity, that Henry II. being killed in a tournament, his ſon 


Francis II. a weak prince and under age, already mar- 
| ried to the queen of Scots, ſucceeded to the crown of 


France. 


SWEDEN, DENMARK, and NoRwWAT, from 


the Union of theſe Kingdoms under Margaret 
Maldemar, ſurnamed the Semiramis f the 


NMortb, to the Death of Guſtavus Vaſa. 


Marcarrr, queen of Denmark, ſurnamed the 


Semiramis of the North, had united the three kingdoms of 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden, under one head ; but this - 


union, ſeemingly ſo well calculated for the tranquillity of 
the North, proved the ſource of much diſcontent and many 
barbarous wars. The national antipathy between the 
Swedes and Danes, and the evident partiality ſhewn by 
Margaret and her ſucceſſors to the natives of the latter king- 
dom, rouſed the reſentment of the Swedes, who were con- 
tinually revolting ; till at length they were finally ſubdued 
by Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, who reduced them to the 
condition of 'a conquered people, This cruel tyrant, ſur- 
named the Nero of the North, and Troll, archbiſhop of 
Upſal, his miniſter and accomplice, formed the ſcheme of 
murdering the principal Swediſh nobility ; and to effeQuate 
this purpoſe, the king, after ſwearing upon the Goſpel to 
forget what was paſt, gave an entertainment in his palace to 
all the members of the Senate. The tables were A Di. 

all covered, and they were in the midſt of their © *- 
feſtivity, when Chriſtian and the archbiſhop aroſe  - | 
from table and left the room, but preſently returned again, 


1520. 


followed by a band of armed men and executioners; and 


ninety- four perſons of diſtinction were publicly executed 
for defending the liberties of their country. The tyrants 
concluded their bloody feaſt, by the maſlacre of all the 
common people, without diſtinction of age or ſex. 2 
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But Sweden ſoon found a deliverer and an avenger, in 
Guſtavus Vaſa, a prince deſcended from the ancient king: 
of that country. He eſcaped from Denmark, where he 
had been impriſoned, and concealed himſelf in "the habit of 
a peaſant, among the mountains of Delicarlia. There, 
| deſerted by his companion and guide, who carried off his 
little treaſure, he was obliged to work under ground 
among the minors, to ſupply the neceſſities of nature. At 
length, after ſurmaunting. a thouſand. difficulties, he engaged 
the ſavage but warlike inhabitants of Delicarlia to undertake 
his cauſe, to oppoſe, and to conquer his tyrannical oppreſſor. 

PY D. Every thing yielded to his valour and good fortune. 

His popularity every day increaſed. He was firſt 
1523. choſen regent, and afterwards king of Sweden. 

Guſtavus died in 1560, leaving behind him the gloriow 
character of a patriot and a king. 

Meanwhile Chriſtian, become obnoxious by his tyrannies, 
even to his Daniſh ſubjects, was degraded tram the throne, 
and his uncle Frederic, duke of Holſtein, was elected king 
of Denmark and Norway. 

A. D. Frederic was ſucces eded i in the Daniſh throne 

q by his ſon Chriſtian III. one of the moſt prudent 
13533. and proſperous princes of his age. He eſtabliſhed 
| the Proteſtant religion at the ſame time in Denmark and 
Norway, in imitation of the example of ale who 
had already introduced it into Sweden. 

While Denmark and Sweden were riſing * difkinyFion 
Ruſſia remained buried in that barbariſm and. 1 


31417 


urope. | 
Poland began to be of "2 des. in, the North, 
after the race of Jagellons, came to the throne; and;Lithu: 
ania was united. to that kingdom. 
Pruſſia, which has lately. made ſo. great)a,Ggure.i in the 
affairs of Europe, was only erected into, a kingdom in the 
year 1700. It was originally conquered: from the Pagans 
of the North, by the Teutonic knights, wha helg up ah 


of. trop imaged. years Ele ha 22155 
5 nas rans, 
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Enelanp, * the Death of Henry VIIL 
till the Acceſſion of Elizabeth; together 


with ſome Account of the Affaire of ScoT- 
LAND. 


He ENRY VIII. by his will, left the crown firſt to prince 
Edward, his ſon by Jane Seymour; ; then to lady Mary, his 
daughter by Catharine, of Spain; and next to lady Eliza- 
beth, his daughter by Anna Boleyn; though both Princeſſes 
had been declared illegitimate by parliament. 

Edward VI. being only nine years of age, at the time of 
his father's death; the duke of Somerſet was appointed 
protector of the kingdom during the king's minority. His 
firſt: deſign was to force the Scots to agree to 1 
2 match between Edward and their young queen © 
Mary, in order to which he marched an army 1547: 
pou Scotland, and routed them in a bloody battle near Mut- 
elbur 

Thi victory, however, which emed to threaten Seo. 
land with final ſubjection, was of no real utility to England. 
It ſerved only to make the Seots throw themſelves incofift- 
derately into the arms of France, and fend their young 
queen into that kingdom; who was there married to the 
Dauphin, afterwards oy of France, by the _ 'of 
Francis II. 

The reign of Edward VI. which laſted only five wenn 
and during which the nation was, or appeared to be of the 
Proteſtant religion, was a- ſcene of ſeditions and troubles. 
Thomas Seymour, high admiral of England, and'the' 'king's 
own uncle, was beheaded for having quarrelled with hs 
brother, the duke of Somerſet ; who ſoon afterwards him- 


ſelf ſuffered the ſame fate, by the intrigues of the duke of 


Northumberland. This nobleman, perſuaded the king, 
(who was in a bad tate of Health) under pretence of ſettling 
the Proteſtant-religion, to exclude by his laſt will and teſta- 


ment his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the füt- 


ceflion to the:crown, and to ſettle it upon Jane Grey, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Suffolk, whom he had: by Mary, daugh- 


ter wet ns VII. Which afterwards {herons fatal, both to 


Jane 


- 
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Jane and the author of the project. Jane, who was wiſe 
to lord Guildford Dudley, fon to the duke of Northumber- 
land, was proclaimed. queen on the death of Edward Vl. 
but Mary's right prevailed ; and the firſt thing this queen 
did, after ſigning her contract of marriage with Philip Il. 
was to condemn her rival to death. It availed her not that 
ſhe made a voluntary reſignation of her fatal dignity, which 
ſhe had held but nine days; ſhe was led to execution with 
her huſband, father, and father-in-law. This was the third 
queen of England who had mounted the ſcaffold within lefs 
than twenty years. The Proteſtant religion, in which ſhe 
| had been educated, was the principal cauſe of her untimely 
fate. 

Mary was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on. the rms; than ſhe 
cauſed the Roman Catholic religion, which was aboliſhed in 
her brother's time; as alſo, the pope's authority, to be 
reſtored in England. It. were endleſs to enumerate all the 
cruelties practiſed during this reign ; near three hundred 
Proteſtants having been brought to the ſtake, in the courſe 
of three years, on account of religion ; beſides, the ſavage 
barbarity on the one hand, and the patient conſtancy on the 
other, are ſo ſimilar in all thoſe martyrdoms, that a narrs- 
tion, very little agreeable in itſelf, would become altogether 
diſguſting by its uniformity. However, Mary was not able 
to reſtore the Church revenues, for fear of exaſperating the 
greateſt families who had them in their poſſeſſion ; but ſhe 
vas more ſucceſsful in her attempts to engage the Engliſh 
mi a war with France, at the inftigation of her huſband 
Philip; although in the end it turned out to her utter con- 
fufion. An army of ten thouſand men were ſent over to 
Flanders, who by their bravery chiefly obtained the victory 
cf St. Quintin ; for which reaſon Philip gave the city to be 
plundered by the Engliſh. 

Henry II. however, notwithſtanding the unfortunate battle 
| of St. Quintin, made himſelf maſter of Calais; which the 
Engliſh had held upwards of two. hundred years. The 
recovery of this important place was owing, as it has been 
arcady obſerved, to the vigilant activity of the duke of 
Guiſe; who undertook, in the depth of winter, and ſuc- 
ceded in an enterpriſe, "that ſurpriſed. his own countrymen, 


no leſs than his enemies. This event, fo much. affected 
Mary 
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wife Mary herſelf, whoſe health had long been in a A D. 
ber. eclining ſtate, that ſhe fell into a lingering fever, 8. 
hich put an end to her ſhort and inglorious S 
reign. | | 

Alter the death of her ſiſter, Elizabeth ſucceeded to the 
hrone of England; and the firſt act of her adminiſtration 
was, to re-eſtabliſh the Proteſtant religion. The joy of 
he people was equally great, on account of this change in 


hird Mpeligion, and the queen's acceſſion ; the perſecuting cruelty 
lef Mary had made more Proteſtants than the pious indulgence _ 
the If Edward: and the auſpicious commencement of Eliza- 


beth's reign prognoſticated that felicity and glory, which 
niformly attended it, till its concluſion. 


* 


din 

the ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and FRANCE, from 
- the Peace of Chateau Cambreſis, to the 
urſe | Se” 


| Death of Charles IX. 


HE treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, though it eſtabliſhed 


Far 
her Peace, by ſettling the claims of the contending parties, by no 
ble neans ſecured laſting tranquillity to Europe. The reformed 
the pinions had already made conſiderable progreſs both in 
ſhe rance and the Low Countries; and Philip and Henry 
liſh ere equally reſolved to extirpate hereſy throughout their 
and ominions. The horrors of the inquiſition, long familiar 
o Spain, were not only increaſed in that kingdom. but ex- 


ended to Italy and the Netherlands; and though the pre- 
nature death of Henry II. ſuſpended, for a while, the rage 
f perſecution in France; other cauſes of diſcord aroſe, and 
eligion was made uſe of by each party, to light the flames 
f civil war. 5 | Bra 
A new ſource of diſcord alſo aroſe between France and 


x 


he ngland. The Guiſes, who at that time made a handle of 
en eligion, to eſtabliſh their power in France, made uſe of 
of Ne ſame methods to ſet their niece, Mary Stuart, queen of 


cotland, on the Engliſh throne. Maſters of the finances 
nd armies of France, they ſent money and troops over to 
cotland, under pretence of aſſiſting the Catholies of that 
ingdom, againſt the Proteſtants. Mary Stuart, who was 

SET | married 


* 
1 


3 
| x 
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married to Francis II. king of France, openly took upon he Ne ſo 
the title of queen of England, as being delcended fron(2te: 
Henry VII. All the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh catholic wee 
were in her intereſt. Elizabeth was not yet fo firmly fe. 
tled on the throne, but that religious cabal might har 
_ * D ſhaken her authority. However, ſhe diſperſed thi 
#he 3 firſt florm, ſent an army. to the relief of th 
130. Scotch Proteſtants, and obliged the queen regen 
of Scotland, Mary's mother, to ſend the French troop 


home within twenty days. „ 
Prancis II. dying, ſhe obliged Mary Stuart to quit te tt 
title of queen of England. By her intrigues ſhe p:evaiei 
upon the parliament of Edinburgh to eſtabliſh the reforms 
religion in Scotland; and by this artful management ſſe | 
brought into her intereſt, a country from which ſhe hint; 
every thing to fear. | | | 
Sͤcarcely was ſhe freed from theſe inquietudes, when ſt of ( 
received freſh'alarmis of a more dangerous kind, from Phi "PP 
II. This monarch: was indiſpenſably her friend, ſo long rm, 
Mary Stuart, as heireſs to Elizabeth, had a proſped be. 
uniting in her own perſon the crowns of France, England 
A. D. and Scotland; but Francis II. being now dei 
1861. and his widow returned helpleſs into Scotlanl 
5 5 Philip had only the Proteſtants to fear, and ther 
fore became an implacable enemy to Elizabeth. WF”. 
| Happily the adherents of the new doctrine were nt 
without a ſupporter, nor the Spaniſh. greatneſs without! 
counterpoiſe. The courſe of events had placed Elizabel 
in a ſituation · diametrically oppoſite to that of Philip; wi 
contrary, to the common maxims of policy, ſaw an advit 
tage in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed government of Franc 
and Elizabeth, by a concurrence of circumſtances, no [6 
ſingular, in protecting a faction, ready to ſubvert it. 
Francis II. dying without iſſue, his brother Charles, unt 
was only ten years of age, ſucceeded him on the thront 


- 


. Catharine de Medici, the queen mother, who was appoints I 
guardian to her fon, found herſelf placed bet ween the Pr dwi 
teſtants and the Catholics, the Condes and the Gui othe 
The conſtable Montmorenci was at the head of a eſt Ha, 
rate faction. Diviſion reigned in the court, the city, Wat 


the provinces. Catharine could only negociate, inſtead 
reigning. Her maxim of dividing all parties, that ſhe mig 
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be ſole miſtreſs, increaſed the troubles and misfortunes of the 
ſtate. She began by 1 a conference to be held be- 
tween the Cat olics and Proteſtants at Poiſſi. The conſe- 


on her 
| from 
tholic 
quence of this conference was, the iſſuing of an edict, per- 


ly ſe. 

* mitting the Proteſtants to have preaching places without the 
ed tu ity, and this edict of pacification proved the ſource of _ 
of civil wars. 


The duke of Guile, as he was going through Vaſſi, a 
town on the borders of Champagne, came upon ſome Cal- 

iniſts, who in conſequence of the privileges granted them 
by the edit, were ſinging Pſalms, after their manner, in a 


regent 
troops 


t the 
* barn. His ſervants fell upon, and inſulted theſe poor people; 
ormel illed about ſixty of them, and wounded and diſperſed the 
TY Gs Upon this, there was a general riſi ing of the Proteſ- 


tants, in almoſt every part of the kingdom; and the nation 
became divided between the prince of Conde, and the duke 
of Guiſe. Philip II. ſent ſix thouſand men, with ſome: 
upply of money, to reinforce the catholic party ; and the 
prince of Conde employed ſome German troops to a 
the deſtruction of the kingdom. 

The firſt pitched battle between the Catholics... FRY | 
und the reformed, was fought near Dreux. This 6 <8 
battle was remarkable by both generals being LY 
ade priſoners” Montmorenci, who commanded the king's 
army in quality of conſtable ; and the prince of Conde, 
who was at the head of the reformed army. The duke of 
Guiſe, who was ſecond in command to the conſtable, gain- 
d the battle ; z and Conde” 8 lieutenant Colignn, 2 7 me 
army. | | 
After this victory, the duke of Guiſe laid ſiege to Or- 
leans. This city was the center of the Proteſtant party, 
and he was on the point of taking it, when he was „ 
nated by Poltrot; a young gentleman, whoſe A. D. 
frantic zeal, inſtigated him to that criminal 
action. : 
[t was not ſufficient that the 8 Germans, and 
Swiſe, were called in to help the French to deſtroy each 
other; the Engliſh were likewiſe invited to join in the: 
neral ruin. Elizabeth ſent three thouſand men to gabel 
Havre de Grace, then in poſſeſſion of the Hugonot party; 
but che _ conſtable Montmorenci, who had been WES. | 


1 563. 
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for the prince .of Conde, after grunt difficulty drove then ¶ who 
out again. who 
Peace continued between England and Scotland; and even ¶ ſwor 
a cordial friendſhip ſeemed to have taken place between ff diſpo 
Elizabeth and Mary. They made profeſſions of the moi and 
entire affection. But this appearance was of ſhort duration, Ius. 
| Theſe two queens were rivals in all reſpects; they were 'L 
rivals in nations, in crowns, in religion, in underſtanding, I che e 
and in beauty. The queen of Scots, encouraged the Cz. and 
tholic faction in England, and the queen of E ngland, til well. 
more powerfully fupported the Proteſtant party in Scotland her 
Elizabeth gained ſo much the aſcendancy by her intrigues, I bim, 
| that for a long time the prevented Mary trom concluding of tl 
ſecond nuptials, where ſhe had an inclination. is ce! 
However, Mary, in deſpite of the cabals of her rival, in a 
and of the Scottiſh parliament, which was wholly made uy viout 
of Proteſtants, headed by her natural brother, earl of Mur. ment 
ray, marries Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, who was her this 
couſin, and a catholic like herſelt. Elizabeth, upon this, Mar 
A.D tampers in private with Mary's Proteſtant ſub- WW who! 
f : 6 * jeds, and excites them to take up arms. The * 
305. queen of Scots purſues the rebels in perſon, and K: 
obliges them to retreat into England. Thus far, ever | 
thing ſeemed to favour her, and confound her rival. berſe 
Mary had a ſoft and tender heart; this was the beginning Ork 
of all her misfortunes. An Italian muſician, named David her 
Rizzio, had inſinuated himſelf too far in her good graces. mind 
He played well upon ſeveral inſtruments, and had a very nobl 
1 agreeable voice. He was greatly inſtru. nental i in the queen's with 
marriage with Darnley, and not leſs ſo in that diſlike, ſhe confi 
afterwards took to him. Darnley, who had only the name cure. 
of king, and ſa w himſelf deſpiſed by his wife, grew incenſed 
and jealous ; and one evening that he knew the queen ws ſhelt 
in her apartment, he took with him a few armed men, and her: 
entered the room, where ſhe was at ſupper with Rizzio, ate 
and one of the Ladies of her court. They overturned the of th 
table, and flew Rizzio before the queen's eyes; · who, it | 
vain, attempted to cover his body with her own. Mary ws foun 
at that time, five months gone with child; the ſight of the E 
naked and bloody weapons, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on | 
her, that it was communicated-to the infant in her womb. 


This was James, afterwards ng” of England and Scotland, il onſe 


who 
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who was born four months after this melancholy affair, and 
who all his life-time, trembled at the ſight of a drawn 
ſword, in deſpite of his utmoſt endeavours to overcome this 
diſpoſition of his organs. So great is the force of nature, 
and ſo powerfully does ſhe act by ways impenetrable to 
—— | a 
The queen ſoon reſumed her authority, was reconciled to 
the earl of Murray, proſecuted the murderers of Rizzio, 
and entered into a freſh engagement with the earl of Both- 
well, Theſe new amours produced the death of the king, 
her huſband. It is ſaid, an attempt was made to poiſon 
him, but that the ſtrength of his conſtitution got the better 
of the drugs they had given him : however, it A.D 
is certain, that he was blown up near Edinburgh, © * 6 v9; 
in a lone houſe, from whence the queen had pre- * 
viouſly removed moſt of her valuable effects. The parlia- 
ment and the whole nation openly charged Bothwell with 
this murder; and in the midſt of the general cry for juſtice, 
Mary contrived to have herſelf carried off by this affaſſin, 
whoſe hands were yet ſtained with her huſband's blood; and 
was afterwards publicly married to him. REED. 
Theſe complicated villainies effectually rouſed the Scots; 
Mary was abandoned. by her army, and obliged to yield 
herſelf priſoner to the confederates. Bothwell fled into the 
Orkneys; the queen was compelled to reſign the crown to 
her ſon; but was allowed to appoint a regent during his 
minority. She named her brother, earl of Murray; this 
nobleman, however, reproached her in the bittereſt manner 
with her paſt conduct. At length, ſhe. eſcaped from her 
confinement ; Murray's harſh and ſevere temper had pro- 
cured her a new party. She found means to raiſe fix thou- 
land men, but ſhe was ſoon defeated, and obliged to take 
ſhelter on the Engliſh borders. Elizabeth, at firſt, gave 
her an honourable reception at Carliſle ; but privately inti- 
mated to her, that, as ſhe was accuſed by the public voice 
of the murder of her huſband, it behoved her to vindicate 
herſelf, and that ſhe might depend on her protection, if ſhe. 
found her innocent. F 03 Nat 4649 
Elizabeth now made herſelf arbitreſs between D. 
Mary and the Scottiſh regency. The regent 5 >. 
came himſelf in perſon to Hampton Court, and TI” - 
conſented to depoſit the papers, containing the proofs _ 
1 "oat | 


Theſe machinations. however coſt the duke of Norfolk his 
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his ſiſter, i in the hands of I to be appointed by 


the queen of England. The unfortunate Mary on the other 
hand, who was bl! detained a priſoner, excepted againf 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, unleſs the ambaſſadors of France: 
and Spain were joined with them. Nevertheleſs, Elizabeth 
ſtill cauſed this unaccountable trial to be carried on, and 
indulged herſelf in the cruel pleaſure of ſeeing her rival pin 
away in confinement, without 1 to any determinatin 
concerning her fate. 

Theſe diſaſters of the royal houſe of Scotland were re- 
flected back upon the nation, which was rent by faction 
that. aroſe from anarchy: The eart of Murray was mur. 
dered by one of theſe lactions, which ſheltered itſelf under 
the authority of Mary's name. Elizabeth ſent an army to 

keep Scotland in awe. She likewiſe procured the regency 
of that kingdom for the duke of Lenox, father to the mur- 
dered king. 

At the ſame time a conſpioacy was formed in Englabd for 
; delivering Mary from her confinement, and pope Pius). 
very indiſcreetly iſſued a bull of excommunication againf 
Elizabeth. This ſtep, which was intended to deliver Mary, 
only haſtened her downfal. The two queens entered into 
mutual negociations; the one from her throne, the other 
from a priſon. It was Mary's greateſt misfortune to have: 
number of friends in her diſgrace. The duke of Norfolk 
wanted. to marry her in hopes of a revolution, and reckon- 
ing on Mary's right of ſucceſſion to Elizabeth. Several pa- 
ties were formed in her favour in London, which were weak 
indeed; but were capable of being ſtrengthened by forces 
from Spain, and the intrigues of the court of Rome. 


head, who was ſentenced to die by his peers ; for having 
ſolicited ſuccours from the pope and the king of Spain, in 
Mary's behalf. The duke of Norfolk's death, rivetted this 
unhappy. princeſs's chains. In the joyleſs ſituation of 1 
priſon, we muſt leave her for a while, and take a view of 
the civil wars on the continent; the iſſue of which nearly 
concerned both the Britiſh queens. 

Elizabeth was ſenſible, that as head of the Proteſtan 
party, her ſafety in a great meaſure depended on the com- 
motions in France, and the Low Countries; ſhe therefore 
contributed, both ſecretly and. openly, to enable and encou- 


8 
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ted hy rage the reformers to ſupport the ſtruggle. A battle was 
other fought on the plains of St. Denis; where, though the old 
gainl Wonſtable Montmorenci, the general of the catholics, was 
"rance | 


ain; the Hugonots were defeated by reaſon of A.D 


abeth ne inferiority of number. This defeat was fol- 68 

„ and Wowed by another at Jarnac, where the prince of a. 
| pine onde was killed. 1 | . | 
ation But the loſs of this great leader did not break the ſpirit 


ff the Hugonots. Coligni, whoſe courage was ſuperior to 
ll difficulties, ſtill ſupported the cauſe ; and having placed 
it the head of the party the prince of Navarre, only ſixteen 
years of- age, and the young prince of Conde, to both of 
whom he acted as a father; he encouraged the Proteſtants 
ather to periſh bravely in the field, than by the hands of 
he executioner. He found means to procure a ſupply of 
roops from Germany, though unable to pay them for their 
ervice ; and when defeated again at the battle of Moncon- 
our, by the duke of Anjou, at the head of the catholie 
rmy, he ſtill repaired the loſſes of his party. | 
At length, after numberleſs defolations, a new peace 
zemed to promiſe the kingdom a breathing time; but this 
eace only prepared the way for the fatal maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew. This dreadful day had been meditated and 
lanned for above two years. Charles IX. and his mother 
atharine de Medici, in order to lull the Hugo- A. DM... 
ots into ſecurity, offered the princeſs Margaret © * 
n marriage to the young king of Navarre. © 1372. | 
Coligni, the prince of Conde, and all the moſt conſide- 
able men of the Proteſtant party, went cheerfully to Paris, 
order to aſſiſt at the celebration of thoſe nuptials, which it 
yas hoped would finally appeaſe the religious animoſities. 
oligni was wounded by a ſhot from a window, a few days 
ter the marriage; yet the court ſtill found means to quiet 
he ſuſpicions of the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bartho- 
omew, when a maſſacre was commenced to which there is 
othing parallel in the hiſtory of mankind, either for the 
liſſimulation that led to it, or the cruelty and barbarity with 
vhich it was put in execution. The Proteſtants, as a body, 
vere devoted to deſtruction; the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Conde, only, being excepted from the general 
Joom, and that on condition they ſhould change their reli- 
on. Charles, in perſon, led the way to this am 
| | whic 
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which was chiefly conducted by the duke of Guiſe. Aboy 
five hundred gentlemen and men of rank, among whom yy 
the admiral Coligni, were murdered in Paris alone; 20 
near ten thouſand perſons of inferior condition. The ſane 
barbarous orders were ſent to all the provinces; and it h 
ſuppoſed that ſixty thouſand Proteſtants were butchered i 
different parts of the kingdom. 5 
But this maſſacre inſtead of annihilating the Hugonotz 
only rendered them more formidable. Animated by the 
moſt violent deſpair, they aſſembled in large bodies, 9 
crowded into the cities and fortreſſes in the poſſeſſion 9 
their party. Rochelle, before which in a manner was 1. 
ſembled the whole force of France, ſuſtained a. ſiege « 
eight months, during which the citizens repelled ſeveral u. 
tacks, and obliged the duke of Anjou, who conducted the 
attack, to grant them an advantageous peace, after the lo 
of twenty thouſand men. | | : 9 
The miſeries of France increaſed every day. Chat 
grew jealous of his brothers, and many of the moſt conſider 
able men among the Catholics, diſpleaſed with the meaſum 
A. D. of the Court, favoured the progreſs of the Hu 
„ gonots; all things relapſed into confuſion. I 
5 1574. the midſt of theſe diſorders died Charles IX. wh 
Inſtead of repenting of his violent counſels, called aloud fi 
new ſeverities, even in the agony of death. As he left 
male iſſue, he was ſucceeded in the throne of France by hi 
brother, the duke of Anjou, lately elected king of Polan 
But before we carry further the civil wars of that kingdon, 
or enter upon the hiſtory of thoſe of the Low,Countris, 
it will be neceſſary to turn back to the affairs of the empir, 
Spain, Italy, and Turkey. „ 


Gru, 


Oo EUV KOPE 


GERMANY, from the Reſignation of Charles J. 
to the Death of Maximilian II. with ſome 
Account of the Affairs of Spain, ITaLY 
and TURKEY, during that Period. 


Cranes V. as it has already been obſerved, AD 
s, vas ſucceeded in the Imperial throne by his brother * © 
on e Ferdinand I. This prince endeavoured, in vain, to 2 
2s i. WW reconcile the three religions which divided the empire. The 
ge A old maxim, © divide to reign,” by no means ſuited him: Ger- 
al a many mult be united before he could be powerful. , D. 
d te His ſon Maximilian II. who ſucceeded him, was ſtill 6 5 
e uu leſs the ſovereign than Ferdinand I. he was obli- oh a 
ged to begin his reign with a war againſt the Turks. Soli- 
ual WW man I. whoſe valour and ambition had been ſo long terrible 
der. to Chriſtendom, ſent a fleet and army to reduce the iſland 
ſire BR of Malta, whence he hoped to drive the knights of St. 
Hi. John, whom he had formerly expelled from Rhodes; and 
ft who ſtill continued, according to the principles of their 
wi order, to annoy the infidels. But the rock of Malta proved 
fatal to Solyman's glory. His general Muſtapha, after a 
tu ſege of almoſt five months, and the loſs of , 


bs WY tventy-four thouſand men, was obliged to aban- 1482. 

and don the enterpriſe. rt WR Ne 
Jon, Solyman, in revenge of this diſappointment, and diſgrace, 
ries the greateſt that his arms had ever ſuffered, ravaged the 
re coaſts of Italy; and invading Hungary in perſon, with a 


powerful army, laid ſiege to Zigeth. This city was then 
the bulwark of Stiria, againſt the Turks. It had a garriſon 
of two thouſand three hundred men, under the command of 
the brave count Zeriniz who defended it long, with incredi- 
ble valcur, againſt the force of Solyman ; while Maximilian 
lay in the neighbourhood with an army not inferior to that 
of the beſiegers, without daring to attempt its relief. At 
length, all the works being deſtroyed, and the caftle ſet on 
fire by the enemy, Zerini allied out, at the head A. D. . 
of three hundred choſen men, and died gallantly , 66. 
with his ſword in his hand. 28 
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after his death embroiled all Chriſtendom. 
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During the ſiege of Zigeth, before which the Turk 


' Toft upwards of thirty thouſand, men, Solyman expired in 


the ſeventy-ſxth year of his age: he was ſucceeded in the 


Ottoman throne by his fon Selim II. who began his reign 
with concluding a truce of twelve years with Maximilian, 


la conſequence of this truce, Germany long enjoyed re- 
poſe, while all the neighbouring nations were diſquieted by 
wars, either foreign or domeſtic. Selim, in the mean time, 
was not idle; he took from the Venetians the iſle of Cyprus, 
in 1571; when the governor, Bragadins, was flayed alive by 
the Turks, in revenge for the dreadful loſs they ſuffered in 
the ſiege of that place; amounting it is ſaid, to no les 


than four-ſcore thouſand men. 5 


The fate of Cyprus, alarmed pope Pius V. and the 


| king of Spain. Philip II. whoſe Italian dominions were in 


danger, entered into a league with the Pope and the Vene- 
tians againſt the Turks; a formidable armament of two 
hundred gallies, and ſeveral] other veſſels was ſuddenly fitted 
out. The celebrated Don John, of Auſtria, a natual ſon 
of Charles V. was appointed to the chief command. 
"Ea The Turkiſh fleet, which conſiſted of about 
3 hundred and fifty gallies, was attacked neat 
571. the gulf of Lepanto, and entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of one hundred and fifty gallies; yet the victon 


gained nothing but glory. The Pope was ſo tranſported 


A. D. War; Germany continued to enjoy tranquillity, 


1576. 


during his whole reign, from thoſe pernicious wars which 


We 
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We muſt now return to new horrors; to behold Chriſ- 
tians and fellow citizens exerciſing on each other as great 
barbarities as ever were exerciſed upon the followers of 
Chriſt, by-thoſe of Mahomet. | Co 


A general View of EuRovEe, from the Death 
| of Charles IX. to the Acceſſion of Henry IV. 
to the Throne of France; including the Riſe 
"i of the Republic of Holland. The Cataſtrophe 
i; i of Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal. The 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots ; and the 
the Defeat of the Spaniſh Armada. 


1 PARTICULAR detail of the many great and ſingular 
vents, which the period before us affords, would rather 
perplex the memory than inform the judgment. We ſhall, 
therefore, only give a general ſurvey. Conſequences are 
hiefly to be noted. e = : | 

The duke of Anjou, who ſucceeded his brother Charles, 
nder the name of Henry III. found the kingdom in the 
greateſt diſorder imaginable. The people were divided into 
theological factions, furious from their zeal, and 1 


n a nutually enraged from the injuries which they , 
od, Nad committed or ſuffered. Each party had de- S 
of roted itſelf to leaders, whoſe commands were of more 
ter eight than the will of the ſovereign. The Catholics 
gle ere entirely guided by the counſels of the duke of Guiſe 


ind his family; the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde, placed themſelves at the head of the Hugonots. 
Henry III. reſolved to act as an umpire between the par- 


of ies, and by moderating the difference, reduce both to a 
„ ependence upon himſelf. In the proſecution of this mode- 
je ating ſcheme, he entered into a treaty with the Proteſtants, 
to and granted them a peace on the moſt advantageous condi- 


tions, | | Fe hg 12s „ „ HENS 
This treaty gave the higheſt diſguſt to the Catholits, and 

afforded the duke of Guiſe the deſired pretence of declaim- 

ing againſt the conduct of the king; and of laying the 


foundation 


A 


* TN. to the ſcaffold, and mouny: was. heard of but ſet 
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benden of that famous League, projected by his uncle 
the cardinal of Lorraine. The Leaguers pretended that 
their union was formed for the defence of the Catholic 

religion, the king, and the kingdom; ; and were not aſham. 
ed to cover, even with the maſk of patriotiſm, the moſt 
determined ſpirit of rebellion. Henry thought to divert the 
force of the league from the throne, by declaring himſelf 
the chief of it. An abſurd meaſure, which ENCOUraged 
and ſtrengthened a party whence he had "uy thing to 


dread. 


Elizabeth, who 1 conſidered her intereſts as con- 
need with the proſperity of the French Proteſtants, and 
the depreſſion of the duke of Guiſe, had repeatedly ſupplied 
the Hugonots. with conſiderable ſums of money. Philip, 
on the other hand, had declared himſelf protector of the 
league, had entered into the cloſeſt correſpondence with the 
duke of Guiſe, and employed all his authority in ſupporting 
the credit of that faQtious leader. The ſubjection of the 
Hugonots, he flattered himſelf, would be followed by the 
ſubmiſſion of the Flemings; theſe people had imbibed the 
doQrine of the reformation ; and Philip, whoſe thirſt of 
heretical blood could not be allayed, was deſirous that the 
inquiſition ſhould be inveſted with the ſame powers in Ita) 
and Flanders, as in Spain. But the Milaneſe and Neapoli- 
tans refuſed to admit that tribunal, whoſe yoke he endes- 
voured to impoſe upon them; and the love of liberty being 
more congenial to the F lemings, W more dreadful 
convulſions. 6 

The duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument in ** wats of ſuch 
a deſpot, was employed by Philip, to put this deſign int 
execution; he conducted into the Low Countries, a pow- 
erful body of Spaniſh and Italian veterans. 

The appearance of ſuch an army, with the inexorabl 
and vindictive character of their leader, ſtruck. the Flem- 
ings with terror and conſternation. Their apprehenſion 
were but too juſt. The privileges of the provinces wen 
openly and expreſsly aboliſhed. by an edi&t ;. arbitrary and 
ſanguinary tribunals were erected; the counts of Egmont 
and Horn, notwithſtanding their paſt ſervices in war, welt 


SED "Jy 
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incle une, confiſcation, impriſonment, torture, and A. D. 
that death. The people in the neighbourhood of 

"lic Brille, rendered deſperate by that complication 1371. 
am- Nof cruelty, oppreſſion, and perſecution, under which they 
moſt MW and their countrymen laboured, flew to arms, defeated a 

the Spaniſh detachment, and put themſelves under the protec- 
nſe tion of the prince of Orange; who reſolved to reſcue his 


aged country from oppreſſion. He inflamed the inhabitants by 


7 to every motive, which religious zeal, reſentment, or love of 

freedom could inſpire. In a ſhort time, almoſt the whole 
con- province of Holland, and alſo that of Zealand, threw off 
and Wi the Spanith yoke ; and the prince, by uniting the revolted 


lied towns in a league, laid the foundation of that illuſtrious re- 


ilip, public, whoſe arms and policy long made ſo conſiderable a 
the figure in the tranſactions of Europe, and whoſe commerce, 
the BW frugality, and perſevering induſtry, is itil the wonder of the 
tins world. 

the The love of liberty transformed into heroes; men little 
the accuſtomed to arms, and naturally ; averſe from war. Our 
the i confined ' plan will not permit us to give a circumſtantial 


| account of the military operations of each party ; ; ſuffice it 


the to ſay, that the Spaniards were continually repulſed. The 
tals WY duke of Alva petitioned to be recalled from his government, 
oll. and boaſted at his departure, that in the courſe of five 
les years, he had made eighteen thouſand heretics periſh by the 
ing WY hands of the public executioner. 
dful Requeſens, whe ſucceeded him, began his government by 

pulling down the inſulting ſtatue of his predeceſſor, ereed 
uch at Antwerp; he alſo publiſhed an act of indemnity; for 
into Philip began to dread that violent remedies would till in- 
u- creaſe the evil; but it produced no effect, the people chu- 

ſing rather to continue the war, than to truſt the clemency 
able of a perfidious king. Requeſens, by his virtues and great 


died in 1576. Leyden was beſieged by his troops, but the 
Dutch opened the dykes and ſluices, and the Spaniards were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege after great loſs. 

Don John, of Auſtria, who was appointed ſucceſſor to 
Requeſens, ſet out with full powers to grant the rebels all 
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methods at firſt employed by Don John proving ineffefual, 
he had recourſe to arms. 


abilities, would have been capable of reſtoring affairs; but he 


their demands, except liberty of confcience. All the gentle 
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The Flemings, knowing the conteſt muſt prove in the end 
unequal, between a mighty monarchy and two ſmall province, 
offered the ſovereignty of their country to Elizabeth ; but 
the dread of incurring the reproach of uſurpation, or not 
being able to keep poſſeſſion of that principality, made her 
wiſely averſe from an attempt which was too hazardous 
She therefore contented herſelf with entering into a defen- 
ſive league with the riſing republic, to whole aſliſtance ſhe 
ſent a body of troops, under the command of her favourite 
the earl of Leiceſter. 

But the Flemings, while ſtrengthening themſelves by fo- 
reign alliances, were wakened by diſſentions at home. fes. 
Jous of the prince of Orange, they choſe for their governor 
the archduke Matthias, brother of the emperor Rodolph ll, 
and the prince of Orange ſet up the duke of Anjou, for- 
merly duke of Alengon ; thus was tors in pieces, a country, 
where the quarrels of religion and the abuſes of deſpotiſm 
gave birth to every evil. 

Philip II. jealous of his brother Don John, and ſuſpicion 
of his deſigns, did not give the ſuccours neceſſary, in fo cri 
tical circumſtances ; notwithſtanding which, he defeated the 


Dutch at Gemblours, and took ſeveral places; but he died 


in the midſt of his triumphs, leaving the command to hi 
nephew Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, the worthy 
ſucceſſor of a hero. 

While Philip was loſing the United Provinces, fortune 
threw in his way a new ſovereignty. Don Sebaſtian, king 
of Portugal, ſmit with the paſſion for military glory, de- 
termined to ſignalize himſelf againſt the Moors in Africa; 
in conſequence of this direction of mind, he eſpouſed the 
| cauſe of Muley Hamet, whom Muley Moloch, his uncle, 
had diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco; ; and 
contrary to the advice of his wiſeſt counſellors, embarked 


for Africa, with an army of twenty thouſand men. The 


A. D. army of the enemy was infinitely ſuperior ; but 
that circumſtance only rouſed the courage of Don 

1579 Sebaſtian, he braved the danger, fought and was 
lain, and almoſt all the Chriſtians periſhed, or were taken 
| Priſoners. The two Mooriſh kings loſt their lives, as wel 

as the king of Portugal. 

Sebaſtian leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded. by his. nk 
cardinal Henry; who alſo n without children, a numbe 


of 
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of competitors aroſe for the crown. Among theſe was the 
king of Spain, the duke of Braganza, Don Antonio, prior 
of Crato ; the duke of Savoy, the duke of Parma, Catha- 
rine de Medici, and even the Pope, who attempted to re- 
new the obſolete claim of the Holy See, to the ſovereignty 
of Portugal. Philip's claim was not the beſt, but he had 
moſt power to ſupport .it. The old duke of Alva, who 
had been for ſome time in diſgrace, like a maſtiff unchained 
for fighting, was recalled to court; put at the head of an 
army, and 'gained two victories over Don Antonio, who, 
of all the other competitors, alone pretended to AD | 
aſſert his title by arms. Philip was crowned in 
Liſbon, and a price was ſet on the head of An- 
tonio. | | 
A price was alſo ſet on the head of the prince of Orange, 
when it was known in Spain, that he had formed the fa- 
mous Union of Utrecht, between the States of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Groningen, Overyſſel, and 
Guelderland , and that theſe States had withdrawn their 
allegiance from Philip. 17 5 

The archduke Matthias having returned home, the duke 
of Anjou, attempted to make himſelf abſolute, to ſeize 
upon the towns, and aggrandize his authority by force; by 
which proceedings he only wrought his own ruin, and was 
obliged to return into France, where he died in 1584. 
Elizabeth had flattered him with hopes of marriage, and 
even engaged herſelf by promiſes ; but ſhe deceived him, as 
ſhe had done many other princes, to whom ſhe had given 
hopes of her hand. i 7 

The prince of Orange, after having eſcaped two A D 
conſpiracies, fell a victim to a fanatic, named p : 
Gerard, who fancied himſelf commanded by TINY) 
Heaven to commit that murder. The States elected his 
lon Maurice, their Stadtholder, and captain general by ſea 
and land... This prince was, 'at this time, only eighteen 
years old, but ſuch marks of genius diſtinguiſhed his cha- 
racter, as approved him worthy of the dignity to which he 
was raiſed; and he was oppoſed to the duke of Parma, 
the greateſt general of that, or perhaps any other age. 

This fanaticiſm, which proved fatal to the prince of 
Orange, was likely to produce the ſame effect on Elizabeth. 


1582. 


William Parry, an Engliſh gentleman, and a convert to the 


Catholic 
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Catholic religion, thought he could not perform à more 

e ſervice to Heaven than to take away the life of 

4. D his ſovereign: he came over to England to 

execute his bloody purpoſe, but happily his de- 

ſign was diſcovered, and he ſuffered the Ppuniſh- 
ment his crime deſerved. 

Two years after was framed a opnldipory of the ſame 
kind, but more formidable. Anthony Babington, a young 
gentleman of fortune, inſtigated by John Ballard, a popiſh 
prieſt of Rheims, engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the life 
of Elizabeth, as a neceſlary prelude to the deliverance of 
the queen of Scots, and the re- eſtabliſnment of the Catholic 
religion in England. But Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, 

A.D diſcovered the whole project, cauſed the confpi- 

rators to be ſeized, fourteen of whom were exe 
cuted for their treaſonous deſign. 

The ſcene that followed, was new and extraordinary. 
On the trial of the conſpirators it appeared, that the queen 
of Scots, who had held a correſpondence with Babington, 
had encouraged him in his treaſonable enterpriſe ; and it was 
reſolved by Elizabeth and her miniſters, to bring Mary alſo 
to a public trial, as being acceſſary to the conſpiracy. Her 
papers were ſeized; her principal domeſtics arreſted, and 
her two ſecretaries ſent priſoners to London. After the ne- 
ceſſary information had been obtained, forty commiſſioners, 
appointed under the great ſeal, together with: five -of the 

A.D. judges, were ſent to Fotheringay caſtle, where 

os Mary was now confined, to hear and decide this 

5 great cauſe. 

Mary, at firſt, refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiQion of 
her judges ; but at laſt imprudently ſuffered herſelf to be 
prevailed on to appear vefore the commiſſioners, who, after 
hearing her defence, adjourned to London, where they 
"A pronounced ſentence of death on that unfortunate | 

1487. Princeſs, The ſentence after many hefitations 
1587. and delays was carried into execution. | 
Such was the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, 
ad dowager of France, one of the 'moſt amiable and 
accompliſhed of her ſex; who, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity, fell a victim 
to the jealouſy and the fears of an offended rival. 
But e Mary“ s trial and execution were arbi- 

trat y, 


1584. 


| ſigned, ſhe never meant to carry into execution. 
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trary, hiſtory will not permit us to ſuppoſe, that her 
actions were at no time criminal. With all the excellencies, 


— 


both of body and mind, which can adorn the female cha- 


rater, ſhe had many of the weakneſſes of a woman; and 
our ſympathy with her long and accumulated ſufferings, 
ſeen through the medium of her beauties, only perhaps 
could prevent us from viewing her, notwithſtanding her 
elegant qualities, with ſome .degree of that abhorrence, 
which is excited by the pollution of the marriage bed and 
the guilt of murder. | 

Elizabeth, when informed of Mary's execution, affected 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe and concern. Sighs, tears, and lamen- 
tations were all employed to diſplay the greatneſs of her 
ſorrow. She even undertook to make the world believe, 
that the queen of Scots, her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, had 
been put to death without her knowledge, and contrary to 
her inclination ; and, in order to complete this farce, ſhe 


| commanded Daviſon, her ſecretary, to be thrown into pri- 


ſon, under pretence that he had exceeded his commiſſion, 
in diſpatching the fatal warrant, which although ſhe had 


Elizabeth hearing that Philip was ſecretly preparing that 


prodigious armament, which had for its object no leſs than 
the entire conqueſt of England, fent Sir Francis Drake with 


a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to pillage his coaſts, and 
deſtroy his ſhipping ; and that gallant commander, who was 
the firſt Engliſhman that circumnavigated the globe, was 


ſo ſucceſsful, as to burn in the harbour of Cadiz, an 


hundred veſſels laden with ammunition and naval ſtores. 
At length, the Invincible Armada, as it was 
called, ſet ſail from the port of Liſbon, with one 


hundred and fifty large ſhips, manned with twenty 1588. 


thouſand ſoldiers. The duke of Parma was ready with. 
tranſports, and an army of thirty thouſand men, which he 


had raiſed in Flanders, to join Philip, the inſtant of his landing 


in England. It ſeemed impoflible for the Engliſh ſhips, which 


were no more than ſmall barks, in compariſon with thoſe of 


the Spaniards, to ſtand againſt the force of theſe floating 


Citadels. Nevertheleſs, this well-concerted ſcheme failed in 


AN. 


almoſt every part. The Engliſh ſoon appeared with a fleet 


of one hundred ſail, commanded by Lord Howard, of 


Effingham, 


* 
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Effingham, and notwithſtanding their inferiority of numbers 
and ſtrength, ſtopped the progreſs of this formidable fleet. 
They took ſeveral of the Spaniſh ſhips, and diſperſed the 
reſt by means of fire-ſhips ; a ſtorm ſeconded the efforts of 
the Engliſh; and not one half of the fleet returned to 
Spain. Philip, whoſe command of temper was equal to 
his ambition, received with an air of tranquillity the news 
of ſo humbling a diſaſter. * I ſent my fleet,” ſaid he, 
to combat the Engliſh, not the elements. God be praiſ- 
* ed that the calamity is not greater.“ 

While the naval power of Spain was s receiving this ſignal 
blow, great revolutions happened in France. The Hugo- 
nots, notwithſtanding the valour of the king of Navarre, 


who had gained at Coutras, a complete, victory over the 


royal army, were reduced to the greateſt extremity by the 
wer of the league; and the exorbitant ambition of the 


duke of Guiſe, joined to the idolatrous admiration of the 


catholics, who conſidered him as a Saviour, and the king, 
as unworthy of the throne, only could have preſerved the 
reformers from ruin. 

Henry, having no reſource in the laws, thought he could 
preſerve himſelf by an act of violence, and cauſed the duke 
and cardinal of Guiſe to be aſſaſſinated. Theſe cruel exe- 
cutions, which their neceſſity alone can excuſe, had an 
effect very different from what Henry expected. The parti- 
zans of the league were inflamed with the utmoſt rage 

inſt him, and every where flew to arms. The doQors 
of the Sorbonne had the arrogance to declare, -**-that the 
ic people were releaſed from their oath of allegiance to 
« Henry of Valois;” and the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
the duke of Guiſe, was choſen head of the league. 

In this extremity the king, almoſt abandoned by his Ca- 
tholic ſubjects, entered into a confederacy with the Hugo- 


nots and the king of Navarre. The two kings, with their | 


united forces, advanced to the gates of Paris, and were 
A.D ready to cruſh the league, when Henry III. was 
80. ſtabbed by James Clement, a Dominican prieſt. 
15 This aſſaſſination left the ſucceſſion open to the 
king of Navarre; who as next heir to the crown, aſſumed 
the government, under the title of Henry IV. But the 
"_ of this great prince, and the various difficulties which 
| he 
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he was obliged to encounter, before he could ſettle his e 
dom, muſt be referred to a future chapter. i, 


A — View of Ev: ROPE, from the Acceſſion 
of Henry IV. to the Peace of Vervins. 


Tas « reign of Henry IV. juſtly ſtiled the Great, is one 
of the moſt memorable eras in the hiſtory of A. D 
France. The circumſtances of the times, the * ? 
character of the prince and of the man, all con- 3 
ſpire to render it intereſting; and his connections with other 
Chriſtian powers, either as allies or enemies, make it an 
object of general importance. The eyes of all Europe 
were fixed upon him, as the hero of its military theatre, 
and the centre of its political ſyſtem. Philip and Elizabeth 
were now but ſecondary actors. 

The prejudices entertained againſt Henry's religion, made 
one half of the royal, army forſake him, on the aſſaſſination 
of his predeceſſor. He abandoned the ſiege of Paris, and 
retired into Normandy. Thither he was followed by the 
duke of Mayenne, and the forces of the league, who had 
proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon, king, under the name 
of Charles X. | 

In this extremity Henry had recourſe to the queen of 
England, and found her well diſpoſed to aſſiſt him: ſhe 
ſent him twenty-two thouſand pounds, and a reinforcement 
of four thouſand men, under the command of lord Wil- 
loughby, an officer of abilities. þ 

The king's forces were ſtill much inferior to thoſe of 'the 
league; but what was wanting in numbers, was made up in 
valour. He attacked the duke of Mayenne,' at A.D. 
vri, and gained a complete victory over him. 

Hency” s behaviour on this occaſion was truly 1590. 
eroic, © My lads,” ſaid he to his ſoldiers, © if you ſhould 
“ loſe ſight of your colours, rally towards this; painting 
s the white feather in his hat; „you will always find it 
* in the road to honour and glory.” God is with us,” 
dded he, drawing his ſword, and ruſhing into the thickeſt 
ff the . z but when he perceived their ranks broken : 
an 
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and great havock committed in the purſuit, his natural hu- 
manity led him to cry, Spare my French ſubjeQs;” for- to 
getting that they were his enemies. e 
Soon after this victory died the cardinal of Bourbon, and ſit 


and the king inveſted Paris, which he might have reduced tw 
by famine, had not his paternal tenderneſs for his people, cer 


perhaps ill-timed, made him forget the duty of the ſoldier, of 
and relax the rigour of war. He lett a free paſſage to the | 


old men, women, and children; he permitted the peaſants, car 
and even his own men, to carry proviſions ſecretly to the hat 
beſieged: © I would rather never poſſeſs Paris,“ ſaid he, he 
. & than acquire it by the deſtruction of its citizens.” He his 
feared no reproach ſo much as that of his own heart. lay 
Meantime, the duke of Parma, by order of the king of Wl pax 
Spain, left the Low Countries, and haſtened to the relief app 
of Paris. On his approach, Henry raiſed the ſiege, and kin 
offered him battle; but that conſummate general, having 
rformed the important ſervice for which he was detached, the 
declined the combat, and marched back to his own govern- Ma 
ment. After the retreat of the Spaniards, Henry made he 
ſeveral freſh attempts upon Paris; but the vigilance of the int 
faction of ſixteen, by which it was governed, defeated all obl 
his deſigns; however, ſome ſuccours from England and and 


Germany, put him in a condition to beſiege Rouen; and 


when he hoped to triumph over it, had the mortification of wit 
ſeeing his prey again ſnatched from him by the duke of WW pub 
Parma. The gallant monarch, burning with revenge, again by 
boldly offered him battle, ” purſued him; and the foll 
duke, by a wonderful piece of generalſhip, and in ſpite of rect 
the greateſt obſtacles, a ſecond time made good his retreat ſtill 
to the Netherlands, where he ſoon after died. to! 
Meanwhile, all things were haſtening to a criſis between = 
the parties; the king of Spain endeavoured, in vain, to get Mut 
his daughter Eugenia, acknowledged queen of France; it app 
was propoſed that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a prince of France, mac 
and the young duke of Guiſe was fixed on for her huſband. of! 
But the duke of Mayenne, unwilling to become dependent reaſ 
on his nephew, publiſhed a decree, declaring ſuch a treat) erci 
contrary to the Salic law, which being a fundamental prin juſt! 
ciple of the government, could on no account whatſoever be . 


ſet aſide. 7555 | 
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In the meantime, the Catholics of the king's party began 


to complain of his perſeverance in Calviniſm, and the mo- 
derate men of that perſuaſion, repreſented to him the neceſ- 
ſity of a change: At laſt he conferred one or 41% 
two days with his friends, and performed the ö 
ceremony of abjuration at St. Denis, in preſence 593 

of a multitude of people. 


Henry, ſoon after his converſion, was received into his 


capital, where he was on the point of periſhing by the 
hand of a deſperate aſſaſſin, named John Chatel. When 


he was interrogated, he alleged -he had frequently heard 


his ghoſtly preceptors the Jeſuits ſay, that king-killing was 
lawful. Some libels againſt the king were found among the 
papers of father Guiſgard, and he ſuffered the puniſhment 


appointed for treaſon, and the Jeſuits were baniſhed the 
kingdom, by a decree of the parliament of Paris. | 
Ihe leaguers having now no pretext for their rebellion, 


the league neceſſarily was diſſolved. But the duke of 
Mayenne, being ſupported by Philip II. ſtill held out that 
he might obtain advantageous terms. Henry led an army 
into Burgundy, expelled the Spaniards from that province; 
obliged · the duke of Mayenne to ſue for an acoommodation, 
and received abſolution from the Pope. 

We ſhall take a rapid ſketch of the events of the war 
with Spain, that we may at our leiſure, . contemplate the 


public happineſs. Calais was taken. for the Spaniards, 


by a French officer in their ſervice ; and that conqueſt was 
followed by the ſurpriſal of Amiens ; but Henry heroically 


recovered that place, obliged the duke of Merceur, who 


ſtill held part of Ads th to ſubmit, and returned in triumph 
to Paris. 

But the Hugonots, at that time, Penang ; hind almoſt as 
much uneaſineſs as the enemy. They frequently expreſſed 
apprehenſions, on account of their religion: Henry ſoon 
made them eaſy on that point. He paſſed the famous edit 
of Nantz, which granted them every thing that wed could 
reaſonably deſire. It not only ſecured to them the ee ex- 
erciſe of their religion, but a ſhare in the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, and the privilege of being admitted to all employ- 


ments of truſt, profit, and honour. 
Meantime, the king of Spain, weighed pO. with age 
and infirmities, grew weary of a an unſucceſsfu} war. Eliza- 
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"ER beth, though difpleaſed with Henry's converſion, continued 
her aſſiſtance to him, and to the United Provinces ; and the 


Engliſh navy became every day more formidable. The ad- 
miral Effingham, accompanied by the Earl of Eſſex, attacked 
the Spaniards, even in the road of Cadiz; the city was 
pillaged; and the loſs of the enemy was eſtimated at twenty 
millions of ducats. . e N 

At laſt, Philip offered peace to the confederates, on 
pretty equitable terms; but as he refuſed to acknowledge 
the independency of the United Provinces, and Elizabeth 


to abandon their cauſe; Henry was compelled by the exigen- 


A. D. cies of the ſtate, to treat ſeparately. Peace was 

3 concluded at Vervins, which put Henry in poſ- 

598. ſeſſion of all the conqueſts made by the Spaniards 
in Picardy. : | ee | 
But before we take a view of the flouriſhing ſtate of 
France, under the equitable government of this great and 
good prince, and the wiſe adminiſtration of Sulli, or of 
England, during the latter part of the reign of queen Eli- 
Zabeth, we muſt take a glance at the conteſt between Spain, 
and the United Provinces. : 5 


— 


SPAIN, and the Low CounTRIEs, from the 
Peace of Vervins, to the Truce in 1609, 
when the Freedom of the United Provinces 
was acknowledged. EEE 


— 


A. D. Soon after the peace concluded between 


1598. Prance and Spain, at Vervins, Philip breathed 
his laſt at Madrid, leaving behind him the character of a 
dark, jealous, haughty, vindictive, and inexorable tyrant. 


With great talents for government, he failed to obtain the 


reputation of a great prince; his head fitted him for the 
throne of Spain, and his indefatigable application for the 
ſovereignty of both Indies; but his heart and his habit of 
thinking, only for the office of Grand Inquiſitor. Hence 
he was long the terror, but never the admiration of Eu- 


rope. | 
WED . The 
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The war with Holland ſtill. continued. Elizabeth pro- 7 


ed | 
he Mlizacd thoſe: brave republicans, who for ſo many yeary, re- 


ſiſted the Spaniſh power, and had the glory of procuring an 
acknowledgment of their independence; which, ;notwiths _ 
ſtanding their invincible courage, they had not yet been ablé 


d- 
ed 


2 1 E 
ty Jo obtain. Let us collect the fads, the knowledge of which, 8 
| ere becomes necefſary.  _ i 


in 1598, Philip II. ceded the Low. Countries to his 
daughter Iſabella, who was married to the arch-duke Albert, 
on condition, that in default of heirs, theſe provinces ſhould 
revert to Spain. Though the Dutch had been leſs fond of 
liberty, yet the dread of again falling under the Spaniſh 
yoke, was ſufficient to make them redouble their efforts. 


on 
ge 
th 
= 
as 
1 


ds heir leader Maurice, prince of Orange, maintained the 
glory of his family. Sieges, battles, and conqueſts, were 

of nultiplied as before. Cc 

id No ſiege can be found in modern hiſtory comparable to 

of hat of Oſtend, for its length, or the blood that was ſpilt. 

. his place, which held out three years and three months, 

n, oft the Spaniards fourſcore thouſand men. Am- D. ; 


roſe Spinola, a Getioeſe, who gloriouſly conclud- 
rd this ſiege, is a great example of the ſtrength 
ff genius. While his brother Frederic was diſtinguiſhing 
imſelf in the armies, Ambroſe was engaged in trade, but 
ll at once came to join him; when the former being killed, 
e ſupplied his place, ſhewing himſelf an able captain, 
hough he had no maſters except books. He was created 
ommander in chief in Flanders, by Philip III. Such is the 
orce of genius, it can without aſſiſtance rapidly make its 
way to glory, to which more aſſiduity leads only by flow 


egrees. 1 F 
sue beat of this obſtinate war, the Dutch never let ſlip 


n opportunity of puſhing their trade and manufaQtures. 
very nerve was {trained in labour, and every talent in 
ngenuity. Their fleets had already taken the Moluccas; 
nd the Faſt India Company, the grand bulwark of the re- 
public, was eſtabliſhed,” [| | DT a ON 


r . | 
At length, through the mediation of France and Eng- 
and, the Dutch"tiberty:was eſtabliſhed on a firm A 5 Ke; 
ooting, by a truce of twelve years, concluded «Gol . 
t the Hague; by which Philip III. acknowledged 1299 
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the United Provihces à8 fret and indepetdent fates, and 
obliged himſelf to allow them a free trade in the Indies al 


Sam it be believed that Spain, after fo "many loste 
ſhbuld give itfelf à deep and incurable wound, from ti 
fame perfecuting ſpirit, by which it had loſt a great -patt d 
its ſubjects? By an inſenſate edict, all the Morefcoes, 6 
deſcendants of the Moors, were ordered to leave the ino. 
narchy in thirty days. Such were the fruits produced b 
the Zeal of . inquiſitors. Spain loft near u million d 
induſtrious inhabitants; and as that kingdbm was alreil 
depopulated by long und bloody foreign wits, by repeate 
| emigrations to the New World, and etjervated by luzuj, 
it now ſunk into a ſtate of eee from Which it bn 
never recovered. 


— 7 wi _ * . N : by 
7 Be Jmlic Hiltory of Ex GLAND, from th 
Defeat of the 52 Arman, tu the Deati 


lizubetb, with ſome Particulars of Scot: 
LAND, and IRELAND. Op 


TRI teading'chirsQeriſtic of Elizibettys admins 
were weο⁰õ)A) and vigour. By a ſtrict attention to the ſiſſ 
ſhe was *erfabled to maintain a "magnificent court, arid ti 
ſupport the perſecuted Proteſtants in France and the Loi 
Countries, without oppreſſing her people, or involving ti 
eroun in debt; and by a ſpirſted exertion of the ſesond, fl. 
humbled Spain, and gave ſtability to her throne, in ſhite 
all the machinations of her enemies. | 
"Elizabeth's attention was much occup died by the aFaitsi 
Ireland, where the Engliſh airhority had hitherto ben 
little more than nominal. The Triſh princes and 'tibbls, 
divided am6iig themſelves, readily paid the exterior tmarksV 
obedience to a power which they were unable to reſiſt; al 
as no durable force Was ever kept on foot to retain them i 
ſubjection, oy retapſed ſtill into their former ſtate of inde 
pendence. 'Other *reafons ' conſpired 'to prevent a 


2 Union. The e Which Was 8 in Ireland 
2 45 1 | nee! 
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never being regularly paid, the officers were obliged to give 
the ſoldiers the privilege of free quarters upon the natives. 
Rapine and inſolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed 
between the conquerors and the conquered ; and that, toge- 
ther with the old oppoſition of manners, laws, and intereſts, 
was now heightened by religious animoſities, the Iriſh being 
ſtill catholics. | | W | 
| The romantic and impolitic proje& of the Engliſh princes 
to ſubdue France, occafioned this inattention to the affairs 
of Ireland; a country, which has ſinee proved to be the 
brighteſt jewel in the Engliſh crown. Elizabeth early ſaw 
its importance, and employed ſeveral expedients for reducing 
it to a ſtate of greater order and ſubmiſhon. 
Hugh O'Nial, earl of Tyrone, preferring the pride of 
independence to every other conſideration, took up arms 
and defeated the Engliſh, under Sir Henry Bagnal, who 
was left dead on the field, together with fifteen hundred 
men. ne f 
This victory, which mightily animated the Iriſh, and 
raiſed the reputation of Tyrone, made Elizabeth ſenſible of 
the neeeſſity of puſhing the War bye more digorous me- 
ſures. She therefore ſent over to Ireland, her reigning fa- 
yourtte the enn of Eſſex, at the head of an army A D 
of ſeventeen thouſand men. But Eflex, unac- 3 
quainted with the'cauntry, miſcarried in the en- 399. 
terpriſe, diſappointed the expectations of the queen an 
the nation; and laſtly, embraced the raſh reſolution of 
returning home, expreſaly contrary to his {overeign's orgers. 
Upon this, Elizabeth ordered him to be confined and dee 
prived.of all his employments ; yet it is not to be queſtioned 
dut he wand have pardoned him, had he prudently waited 
her pleaſure ; ioſtead of which, his haſty impetuous temper, 
ts (I rritated by deſpair, plunged him into a confpiracy: and 
bar rebellion, e DO Tr I 
vis e He was ſeized, aud after a hort trial, beheaded in 1604. 
o Yet natwithſtanding his offenges, he had ſtill continued to 
de the object of Elizabeth's affe&ian ; no ſooner was the 
+ fatal blow ſtruck than ſhe repented ; the became ſenſible ſhe _ 
di 
x66 
ever 


had been deceived by his enemies, and lamented ber raſh-.- 
ness, in ſacrificing a man on whoſe liſe her happineſs de 
panded. The remainder. of her life the Lafiguiſhed in dees 
melancholy, either cauſed by the death of Eſſex, or the * 
EI. eo : vexation 
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in how little time he drew the mot exact order out of that 


we EO 


vexation of ſeeing the attention and homage of the courtien 
directed to James VI. king * Scotland, the preſumpte 
heir to her crown. 
This illuſtrious princeſs, 0 private 3 Wan 
A. D. matter of cenſure, but who always governed lik 
a great monarch, died in the ſeventieth year d 
her age. 
iT he character of Elizabeth has been tog often drawn to 
it of any new feature, and is beſt. delineated i in her 
nduat. She would have enjoyed an unblemiſhed fame, 
hal ſhe not ſullied a reign in other reſpeQs ſo e N 
the wurder of the queen of Scotland. 


.* » f 


F 


raver „ gon the Panos: of Pervins to th 
_ Death of Henry IF. | 


Ho OWEVER — Houry'. was of ſeeing what ws 
right, and governing properly by himſelf, yet he ſtood in 
need of an able and upright miniſter, on whom he migit 
devolve the more ordinary cares of adminiſtration. Suck 
an aſſiſtant he found in his favourite, the marquis of Roſin, 
whom he created duke of Sulli, in order to you more weight 
to his authority. 

Sulli's firſt care was the Aninces; ; and it is owl 


chaos, in which they had been involved by his predeceſſon 
He reduced all the expences of government; and took car 
that the king ſhould always have ſuch a reſerve, as not 9 
de obliged on any emergency, either to lay new impoſ. 
tions on his people, or to make uſe of credit. By theſe] 
prudent meaſures, he paid in the ſpace of five years all the 
debts of the crown; augmented the revenue four million 
of livres, had four millions in the treaſury, and hed cou. 
_ Gerably. diminiſhed the taxes. 
Senſible that a fertile country, well eubicited, is the 
5 ſource of the happineſs of a people, and the mol 
- ſolid foundation of national proſperity, he gave great es! 


3 to e he os * the particular del 


and the ſucceſs was anſwerable to the king's expectations. 

A heart too ſuſceptible of .tender impreſſions was conti- 
ually involving Henry in new amours, deſtructive at once of 
is domeſtic peace, and of public tranquillity. Scarce had 


7Eſtrees, than he gave a promiſe of marriage to Henrietta 
dEntragues, though not yet divorced from Margaret of 


ported with zeal for his maſter's honour, tore it in pieces. 
e believe you are turned fool,” ſaid Henry. I know 


# 
. 


© France.” _ 


emained in that opinion, when the king ſurpriſed him, by 
dding to his former employments, that of maſter of the 
prdnance. 'The ſentence of divorce, . which Henry had 
ong been ſoliciting at Rome, was procured ; and he mar- 
ed, in order to pleaſe his ſubjects, Mary of Medicis, niece 


o the great duke of Tuſcany. But this ſtep did not put 
d in Wn end to his amours, which continued to embroil him per- 
ight petually, either with the queen, or his miſtreſs, created 
Such Wnarchioneſs of Vernenil. „ ; 8 
ſini; But Henry's moſt alarming troubles proceeded from the 
igtt ntrigues of the court of Spain. By theſe, the duke of 


fter that prince was humbled, the duke of Biron was 
rawn into a conſpiracy, which coſt him his head. | 


ingdom, made Henry reſolbe to carry into execution a de- 


p any. 7 25 | 


Rodolphus II. furniſhed him with a reaſon for commencing 


nany, the Pope, the Venetians, the duke of Savoy, and 


Were 


Sulli now thought himſelf out of favour for ever; and 


Theſe continued attempts to diſturb the peace of the 


ign which he had long formed of humbling the houſe of 
\uſtria, and circumſcribing its power in Italy and Ger- 


he war, by ſequeſtrating the duchies of Juliers and Cleves, 
fter the death of the laſt duke. The Proteſtants of Ger- 


- r VROPL + oe 
of Henry, eſtabliſhed the culture and manufacture of ſilk, 
death relieved him from the importunities of Gabriel 


alois, his firſt queen. He ſhewed the obligation to Sulli, 
when ready to be delivered; and that faithful ſervant, tranſ- . 


t.“ replied Sulli; * and wiſh I was the only fool in 


davoy was encouraged to maintain war againſt him; and 


| He had already taken all his meafures, when the emperor : 


e Swiſs, entered into Henry's views, and took part in the 5 
lance, Never was any enterpriſe better concerted. -Sulh 
ad laid up forty millions of livres in the treaſury, which 


1 | table, but vigorous government of Henry the Great. 


FA. 
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* were Wer for this war. And the king was ready to 


march into Germany, at the head of forty thouſand excel. 
lent troops; when — was aſſaſſinated by Ravillag, a deſpe- 
rate fanatic, who had long formed a deſign to murder him; 

A.D taking advantage of the opportunity of his car. 

| N O. Liage being entangled in the ſtreet, he ſtabbed him, 
coach. 
Thus periſhed Henry IV. one of the greateſt and be 
Princes that ever fat upon the throne, of France; and with 
him periſhed all his great deſigns. A more melancholy re, 


flection cannot enter the human mind, than is ſuggeſted by 


this om event ; that a wretch unworthy of exiſtence, 
and incapab e of one meritorious action, ſhould be able to 


_ overturn the moſt illuſtrious enterpriſes, and to terminate: 


life neceſſary to the welfare of millions. 


4. 3 View of _ 3. 8 of 
Euzors, from the Aſa Muation of Henry . I. 
” ebe Ti ** of Frogs ; 


WY 


: T. HE TIER part of the European Continent aum 
the period that followed the death of Henry IV. was 4 
ſcene of anarchy, rebellion, and bloodfhed. - Germany 
continued for many years involved in thaſe diſputes, which 
he was preparing to ſettle. Religious controverſies, which 
almoſt always mingle themſelves with civil affairs, diſtradted 
the United Provinces, and. robbed' them of that valuable 
tranquillity; which they hed ſo gallantly earned by thei 
valour and perſeberance: and France, under the minority 
of Lewis XIII. and the weak regency of his mother, Mary 
of Medicis, returned to that ſtate of diſorder and wretched- 
neſs, out of which it had been raiſed by the mild and equi 


A. D. The einperor Rodolphus II. died, and ou 
161 2. ſuccerded by his brother Matthias; Who finding 
| himſelf advancing in years, and declining ® 
- health, he procured, in order to ſtrengthen his authority) 

his _ Ferdinand 85 duke of Stiria, whom he 


"intended 


in the midſt of ſeyen courtiers, who were in the 


— 
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atlas bis ſucceſſor i in the empire, to be elected king | 
of Bohemia, and acknowledged i in Hungary, neither him- 
ſelf nor bis brothers having any children; and he engaged 
the Spaniſh branch. of the houſe of Auſtria, to renounce all 
pretenſions which it could poſſibly. have to thoſe crowns. 
| © family. compact alarmed the Proteſlant, or Evange- . 
Union, as it was called, and. occaſioned the Hunga- 
tians and Bohemians to revolt. The confederates | were 
headed by count de la Tour, a man of abilities, ow 
and ſupported by an army of German Proteſtants, 6 * 
under the famous count Mansfeldt. Thus was © os 
kindled a furious civil war which deſolated Germany during 
thirty years, intereſted all the powers of Europe, and was 
not finally extinguiſhed till the peace of Weſtphalia. | 


In the midft of theſe diforders died the emperor Matthias, 


without being able to foreſee the event of the ſtruggle, or 
who ſhould be his fucceffor. The imperial dignity, how- 
ver, went according to his deſtination. Ferdinand de 
Gratz was raiſed to the vacant throne, notwithſtanding the 
pppoſition of the eleQor Palatine, and the States of Bo- | 
hemia - 

The eleQion of Ferdinand II. inſtead of intimidating - 
onfirmed the reſolution of the Bohemians: they formally 
depoſed him from the ſovereignty, and choſe Frederic V. 
lector Palatine, for their king. Frederic, ſeduced by 
tis flatterers, accepted the crown, natwithſtanding the re- 
zonſtrances of James I. of England, his father-in-law, 

ho uſed all his influence in perſuading him to reject it, 
and protefted that he would ou him no affiſtance in ſ uch A 
aſh undertaking. - 

Frederic, who was fopported by all the Proteſtant princes, 
reept the elector of Saxony, loſt the battle of Prague 6 
620, and was »Qbliged to fave himſelf by flight. The 
Palatine and his adherents were put under the bam of the 
empire; and count Tilli, the c general, dere down. 
all oppoſition; + 

While the houſe, of Audiia Was thas extending its habe. 
ity in Germany, à project no leſs ambitious than bloody, 
as concerted for rendering the Spaniſh branch of that 
amily abſolute in Italy. The duke of Oſſuna, viceroy of 


Naples, the marquis of Villa Franca, governor of the 


* and the marquis of Bedwgr, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
| ſador 


* 
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ſador at Venice, formed a ſcheme for ſubjecting the vn 
tians, and with them the reſt of Italy. For this purpoſe, 
they had formed a horrid conſpiracy, which would imfallibly 
have put them in poſſeſſion of Venice. That city was to 
have been ſet on fire in different parts, by a band of ruffian, 
4 already lodged within its walls; while a body of 
pO 61 8. troops, ſent from the Milaneſe, ſhould attack on 
N one ſide, and ſome armed veſſels from Naples, 
on the other. But this famous plot was diſcovered by the 
vigilance of the Senate, when it was almoſt ripe for execu- 
tion. The greater part of the conſpirators were privately 
drowned ; ; and Bedmar, who had violated the law of 
nations, being ſecretly conducted out a the city, was glad 
to make his eſcape. 


Meanwhile, Philip III. died, and was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Philip IV. a prince of a much more enterpriſing diſpo- 
ſition than his father; and the abilities of. Olivarez, the 
new miniſter, was infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the duke 
of Lerma, who had governed during the greater part a 


the former reign. The ambition of „ was yet mor 


extenſive than his capacity. He hoped to raiſe the houſe d 
Auſtria to that abſolute dominion in Europe, for which it 
had been ſo long ſtruggling. Nor was this project ſo chi 
erical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. The emperor had 
tread, broken the Proteſtant league; France was diſtraQel 
by civil wars; and England was amuſed by a marriage treaty 
between the prince of Wales and the Infanta, which more 
than every other. motive, aQuually prevented James from 
taking any material ſtep in favour of the Palatine, till he 
was ſtript.of his dominions. But France, notwithſtanding 
her inteſtine commotions, was not Joſt to all ſenſe of danger 
from abroad; and the match with the Infanta being broke 
off, by a quarrel between Buckingham, James's. miniſter, 
and. Olivarez, an alliance was entered into between France 
and England, in conjunction with the United Provinces, fo 
. reſtraining the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria. 
After the-truce in 1609, the United Provinces became: 
prey to religious diſſentions. The Gomariſts and Arminian 
divided the republic; the former were headed by prince Mau- 
rice, andthe latter by the penſionary Barneveldi, a firm patriot 
| But prince Maurice and the Gomariſts at laſt. n 


* 41 
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The Arminian preachers were baniſhed, and Barneveld: was 
brought to the block. 

In France, during this period, both civil nd kene 
diſputes were carried much higher than in Holland. Lewis 
XIII. being only nine years of age, when his father Henry 
IV. was murdered, Mary of Medicis, the queen's mother, 
was choſen regent. This princeſs was entirely guided by 
her Italian favourites, Concini and his wife Galigai. 
The nobility, diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the court, 


| and with the favour ſhewn to foreigners, revolted. The 
prince of Conde headed the malcontents; troubles, civil 


wars, diſorders and misfortunes rapidly trod on the heels of 
each other. 

Meantime, Concini esd a blow from a quarter, 
whence he little expected it. Albert Luines, who had at firſt 
recommended himſelf to the king's favour, by rearing and 


training birds for his amuſement, found means to make him 
| jealous of his authority. Orders were therefore given to 


arreſt Concini ; and Vitri, captain of the guards, to whom 
the ſervice was intruſted, executed it entirely to the wiſhes 


of Luines; that is, Concini was ſhot, under pretence off 


reſiſtance. Galigai, his widow, being accuſed of ſorcery 
and magic, was condemned by the parliament of (% D. 
Paris, to ſuffer death. When aſked what ſpell 
ſhe had made uſe of to faſcinate the queen 
mother, ſhe replied, ** the aſcendency which a ſuperior genius 
has over a weak mind.” The queen mother was: exiled 
to Blois, where ſhe entered into a plot with the duke 
d' Epernon, and made her eſcape, with a deſign to begin a 
civil war; but matters were accommodated with her and 
the duke, by making them ſeveral advantageous 4 8 
conceſſions. A new quarrel broke out, and was 
followed by a new accommodation. ; 

\ Theſe negociations, on the part of the queen raorkr, 
had been chiefly conducted by Richelieu, biſhop'of Lucon. 
He had been diſgraced with his miſtreſs, and with her re- 
turned into favour, as well as conſequence. At her ſolici- 
tation he had obtained a cardinal's hat, a ſeat in the council, 
and ſoon after a ſhare in adminiſtration ;- but hypocriſy was 
neceſſary to conceal, for a time, from envy and jealouſy; + 
thoſe tranſcendent abilities, which were one "gy to FROG. 
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In the mean time, a new civil way, was kindted, more pen 
violent than any of the former. Lewis XIII. had oſfended the cou 
Proteſtants, by an attempt to re-eſtabliſh; the Catbehic reli- for 
gion in the province of Bern, where there were no Catho- wh 
lies. 'Fhe Hugoriats, every where alarmed, aſſembled at falle 
Rochelle, determined te threw off the royal authority, and he! 
erect a republic, on the model of the Dutch . 
AD. The conſtable Luines. equally ignorant and hay 
1621. pleſumptuous, imagining that he could craſh this ſend 
1821. formidable party, undertoak the war; and Lewis, 


| ne 

in perſon, ſat down before Montauban ; but had the mor- may 
tification of being obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Two great det, 
captains, the duke of Rohan, and his brother Soubiſe, were rid 

at the head of the Proteſtants. Lyines died ſoon after this in 
diſgraceful expedition; and the brave and ambitious Leſdi- ble 
gueres abjured Calviniſm, to gain the conſtable's. ſwerd. F 
Peace was at laſt coneluded with the Proteſtants, who ob- in ! 

_ tained a confirmation of the edit of Nantes. | Hv 
The French councils now began to aſſume more vigpar, wh 

3 Cardinal Richelieu no ſooner got a ſhare in the adminiſtrar ma 
: tion, which in a ſhort time he entirely governed than of 
turning his eyes on the ſtate of Europe, he formed three ton 
mighty projects: to ſubdue the turbylent ſpirit af the tab 
French nobility ; to reduce the rebellious Hugonats ; and firl 

to curb the encroaching power of the houſe of Auſtria. tw 

But in order to carry theſe great deſigns into execution, it WM fieg 

was neceſſary to preſerve peace with England, This Richelien pol 

A. D. perceived, and accordingly negociated a treaty ed, 
2 of marriage between Charles, prince of Wales, the 

24, and Henrietta of France, ſiſter of Lewis XIll, Wil of 

But, Richelieu could not immediately carry his projes wa 

into execution; a powerful faction at court oppoſed him in leg 

every meaſure. Gaſton, duke of Orleans, the king's bro-. the 

ther, was his mortal enemy; the queen:mother herſelf, lid. 

was become jealous of him; and Lewis was more attached i. 

to him through fear than affection. But the hold end amr Fri 
bitious ſpirit of Richelieu, triumphed over every obſtacle ; Eu 


it diſcovered and diſſipated all the cabals and conſpiracies | 


formed againſt him, and at length made himſelf abſolute F 
maſter of the king and kingdom Oo Pal 
During theſe cabals in the French court, the Hugonots eve 
ſhewed, once more, a diſpoſition to render themſelves inde-. the 


=>. i F : pendent, 


two ducheſſes of Rohan, animate the coura 
lieged by their example. Buckingham, who was on the 


| liberty of conſcience. 
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pendent, and in that ſpirit they were by the 
court of England. The reaſon aſſigned by ſome hiſtorians 
for this ſtep, is very ſmgular. The duke of Buckingham, 
when employed to bring over the princeſs Henrietta, had 
fallen in love with the queen of France. The return which 
he met with, how trivial ſoever, encouraged him to projet 


a new. embaſſy to that court; but Richelieu, reported to 


have been his rival, in love as well as in ſway, made Lewis 
ſend him a meſſage, that he muſt not think of ſuch a jour- 
ney. Buckingham ſwore, that © he would ſee the queen, 
«© in ſpite of all the power of France ;”” and accordingly 
determined Charles in favour of the Hugonots, - 
ridiculous caprices become the ſpring which ſets governments 
in motion, and 4 wrong choice expoſes Pen to irrepara- 
ble misfortunes. 

Richelieu then executed oneof the moſt glorious enterprizes 


in his miniſtry. He attacked Rochelle, the bulwark of the 


Hugonots, ſhut vp the port againſt the Engliſh, by a dyke 
which was amazingly conſtrufted in the fea, and com- 

manded the troops in perſon, with all the valour and ſkill 
of an accompliſhed general. In vain did the mayor, Gui- 
ton, ſhewing a dagger, and laying it upon the council 
table, declare, that with that dagger, he would ſtab the 
firſt who ſpoke a word of ſurrendering. In _ did the 
of the be- 


point of ſetting ſail with a new fleet, having been aflaſſinat- 
ed, the Engliſh arrived too late, and were repulſed before 
the. dyke, After eleven months reſiſtance, the inhabitants 
of Rochelle, exhauſted by all the horrors. of famine and 
war, were eonſtrained to ſubmit. They loſt their privi- 
leges ; their fortifications were deſtroyed; | but A. "hu 

they. were left in men of their ran, and 1628. 


From this æra we may date the ngerdndincmne of 
France ; ſhe now began to take the lead in the affairs of 
Europe, and her independent nobles ro tink into the e 
tion of ſervants of the court. | 

Ferdinand II. whom you have ſeen trweaphant 25 we 
Palatine and the Evangelical Union, dontitmed te carry 
every thing before him in the empire. He now thought 
the time was come for realizing that idea, which he "hay - 

| 5 _ 


Thus do 


— 2 
we 

I: 
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long revolved, of reducing the eleQoral princes to the con- 
dition- of grandees of Spain 3 ; and the biſhops, to the ſtate 
of Imperial chaplains. Senſible, however, of the danger of 
alarming both religions: at once, he reſolved to begin with 
the Proteſtants; and accordingly iſſued an edi&, ordering 
them to reſtore, without loſs of time, all the benefices and 
1 church lands, which they had held ſince the peace 
1 "Ty of Paſſau. The Proteſtants, in order to ſave them- 
30. ſelves from that robbery, with which they were 
threatened, and which was already begun in many places, 
ſecretly concluded a treaty- with Guſtavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden. But before we introduce this deliverer of 
Germany, let us caſt an eye on the Northern kingdoms, 
which had no connexion with the general ſyſtem of Europe, 
and ſcarce offered any thing Ty - from the death 1 

Guſtavus Vaſa. 

Eric Vaſa, the fon of Guſtavus, being a diſolute prince, 
was dethroned by the States of Sweden, in 1568. He | was 
ſucceeded by his brother John; who! after attempting, in 


| - , -vain, to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion, died in 1592; 


leaving the crown to his ſon Sigiſmund, already elected king 
olf Poland. Sigiſmund, like his father, being a zealous 
g and the Swedes no leſs zealous Lutherans, they 
depoſed him in the year 1600, and raiſed to the throne bis 
_ Charles IX. The Poles attempled, in vain, to reſtore 
| Sigiſmund. Charles ſwayed the Sceptre till his death, and 
was ſucceeded i in 161 1, by his e the more Guſtav 
Adolphus. _ 

"Ruſſia, during that period, was 2 prey to civil wars. 
John Baſilowitz,. dying in 1584, left two ſons, Theodore 
and Demetrius. Theodore, at the inſtigation of Boris, his 
prime miniſter, ordered his brother Demetrius to be murdered. 
He hirofelf died ſoon after; and Boris was proclaimed/ying. 
Meanwhile, a young man appeared in Lithuania, under 
the name and character of Demetrius, pretendin that he 

had eſcaped out of the hands of the aſſaſſin. Aſiſied by 8 


Poliſh army, -he. entered Moſcow in 1605, and was why 
claimed Czar without oppoſition ; but the impoſture bein 
. diſcovered, he was put to death. Three other . Deme- 


| trins's ye up, one after another. „ 


| Denmark 


> 0B. BU KEOPFER 


| Denmark affords nothing deſerving our attention during 
of the reign of Frederic II. nor during the reign of his ſon 
Chriſtian IV. who was: choſen general of. the Proteſtant 


te league in Germany; but his tranſactions, while veſted with 
nd that command, are too unimportant to merit a particular 
...... arena 

. Sweden alone, during thoſe ages, of all the Northern 
ere kingdoms, yields a ſpectacle worthy of obſervation. No 
es ſooner was Guſtavus ſeated on the throne, though only 
ng eighteen years of age, than he ſignaliſed himſelf againſt 
of the Danes, the Ruſſians, and the Poles: An advantageous 


truce gave him leiſure to take part in the troubles of Ger- 
many, and to exhibit more fully thoſe heroic qualities which 
will ever be the admiration of mankind.  - © © 
The tranquillity of Europe, the liberty of Germany, 
the intereſt of the Proteſtant religion, all contributed to 
furniſh reaſons or pretences for Guſtavus to turn his arms 
towards Ferdinand. Fewer motives were ſufficient to in- 
flame the heart of a hero. 
Luckily his political talents were equal to his A. D. 
courage. He negociated alliances with all the 6 * 
powers. Charles I. ſent him fix' thonſand-men ; 1937. 
and Richelieu concluded a treaty with him; by which 
Guſtavus obliged himſelf to keep up an army of thirty-ſix 


thouſand men, for which he was to receive an annual ſubſidy 
1s of twelve hundred thouſand livre. „ 


SGuſtavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was 
concluded, made himſelf ' maſter of Frankfort, Colberg, 
| and ſeveral other places. He attacked the Imperialiſts be- 
fore Leipſic, headed by count Tilli, and totally defeated 
them. This famous general was killed; ſoon after, in diſ- 
puting with the Swedes the paſſage of the Lech. Walſtein 
ſtill remained to the emperor : this renowned warrior repulſed 
Guſtavus, who attacked him in his intrenchments near 
Nuremberg; recovered Bohemia, and invaded] Saxony; 
| Where he took Leipſic. The king of Sweden flew to the 
aſſiſtance of the elector; but the battle of Lutzen put an 
end to the career of the great Guſtavus ; he fell AD OE 
in the middle of a complete victory, which was Fa * 

finiſhed by Bernard, duke, of Saxe Weimar, his $038... 
lieutenant general. No prince, ancient or modern, ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree as Guſtavus, hm 
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united qualities of the hero, the ſtateſman, and commander 
that intuitive genus which conceives, that wiſdom which | 
plans, and that combination and courage, which gives ſuc-, 


ceſs to an eee He was ſucceeded by his daughter 
Chriftina, then only fix years of age; and the ne 
was managed by the chancellor Oxenſtiern. 

_  Tihe emperor, become jealous of the great powers which 
be had granted to Wabſlein, whole . infolence knew no 
bounds, deprived him of the command 5 upon which that 
general emered into a conſpiracy ; when the emperor 
ranſad him to be aſſaſſinated, and you the command +o the 
ance Ferdinand. 


- Meantime, the Swedes felt the undes of WAS. The 


Icaperialiſt having beſieged Nordlinguen, in Suabia, Wei. 
R. D. mar came to the aſſuſtance of the 8 and at 

of iS lack ing the beſiegers, who were greatly ſuperior in 

1 34. — Joſt the battle, wirh — Ixteon ** 

- * 5 

This defeat thiew the Proteſtants” into aw tens con- 


ſternation and difpair. - The eleftor of Saxony went over 


to the emperor ; and the following treaty with the court of 
4. D. Vienna, was at length ſigned at Prague, by all the 


ing \ Proteſtant prinves, except the landgrave of Heſſe 
35. "Caffel. & The Proteſtants ſhall netain for the ſpace 


r of forty gears longer the benefices which they had enjoyed 
“ ſince 15 52. The exerciſe of the Pyoteſtant religion 

ſhall be ffoely permitted in all the dominions of the em- 
& ire, except the kingdom of Bohemia, and ithe 'provinees 


ie hslonging to the houſe of Ruſtria; that the Auke ef 


ec [Bavaria hall he: maintained in. paſſeſſion of the Palatinate, 


©. and that the empire iſhould:ratfe :an- _ to. drive out the 


_ © Swedes and French.“ 

ln xxonſequence of this pacifieation, almoſt the whole 
weight tof the war fell upon :the {Swedes and French, with 
- whom -Oxenftiern had conaluded a freth tregty; and 4 
French atm marched imo Germany, in order to ſupport 


he iduke af Saxe Weimar. But ;the ſueceſs of theſe * new 


; ait, mut tbe e ue _ 
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4 e of Evkirs, from the Day * 
Prague, in 163 5, Fo the Peace * We: La 
+. PRIN in 1648. 


Cunü RICHELIEU, lag involved M We- 


bles, and ſurrounded by conſpiracies, reſolved upon an open 
war againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria; a hazardous un- 


dertaking, but well calculated for ſecuring him in his hi 
ſtation. He made himſelf neceſſary, by multi plying t = 
difficulties of government. Beſides, the glory of the ſtate _ 
was. contiefted with the intereſt of the miniſter, A. P. 


provided teſources could be found e to the 1638. 


greatneſs of the . FL 

Richelieu concluded an alliance with Holland, in hopes 
of ſharing the Low Countries; and he ſent a herald to 
Bruſſels, in the name of his maſter, to declare war againſt 
Spain. A treaty was at the ſame time entered into with 
the duke · of Savoy, in order to ſtrengthen the French f in- 
tereſt in Italy. 

But none of theſe ente, e anſwered the polls 
tical views with which they were>framed. The 'Spantarts 
overxun Picardy, and the count of Galas, the Imperial 
general, and the duke of Lorraine, raväged Burgundy. 
But by the vigorous meaſures of Richelieu, fifty thoufand 
men were ſuddenly. aſſembled, and the «Spaniards and 
Tg found themſelves obliged to evacunte the kivg- 
SG 
"Pure theſe. wetten, F td Il. des, gol was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand III. whoſe aceeſſion made 
no alteration in the ſtate of the war- Theugh the Swediſh 
army, under the command of Bannier, had gained à glori- 
ous viQory at Wiſtock, they found themſelves cloſely'preſled 


by, general Galas. Weimar loſt a battle, in which the 
duke of of Rohan was killed by his ſide, but he afterwards 


gained eight ſucceſſive viQories in 16 38. The deciſive 
battlg of Rheinfeld, put into his hands we two Imperial - 
generals, Savelli, and the famous John de Werth. Wei- 
mar died the next year, while his whole thoughts were 


taken: bp: with his vaſt deſigns. The Swedes retook Pome- 


Re | ES. © 
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rania, which they had loſt; advanced as far as Prague, and 
A. D. fell upon Sileſia. Germany was deluged with 
po” blood, and overrun with hideous ruin; every | 

40. day its wounds bled afreſh. 

The houſe of Auſtria was not more e in 
other quatters. Catalonia revolted, and Portugal threw off 
the Spaniſh yoke. The Catalans were deſirous of formi 
à xepublic; but being too weak to reſiſt the forces of Philip IV. 
gave themſelves up to France. The Portugueſe were more 

| ſucceſsful, in their ſtruggle for independency. An impene- 
trable conſpitacy had been formed for upwards of three 
Fears, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whoſe grand- 
father had been unjuſtly deprived of his right to the crown, 

l A D. by Philip Ii. The conſpirators effected their 

„ deſign, almoſt without the loſs of blood; the 
8 Spaniſh governor and his ſecretary were the only 
| vidims ſacrificed to public vengeance. The duke of Bra- 
ganza was proclaimed king, under the name of John IV. 
_ the. Spaniards. rens and Portugal _— —_— its 


maſter, - 


Philip, ſunk in a diſgraceful lethargy, was entifely/i igno - 
; rant of this ſtrange piece of news, while it echoed through 
every corner of Europe; but, at laſt, there was a neceſſity | 
to acquaint him with the truth. £** Sire,“ ſaid Olivarer, 
tc the duke of Braganza has been unwiſe enough to cauſe 
ce himſelf to be cleQed king of Portugal; you will gain 
ce by it, a confiſcation of all his eſtates.” Let order be 
© taken for Ms > replies Philip, aul continued his ee | 
ments. rs 
Meantime, Bannier died, after an Wee attempt 
againſt. Ratiſbon,' T orſtenſon, the worthy ſucceſſor of ſo 
eminent a general, met with the greateſt ſucceſs from the 
time that he was put at the bead of the army, in 1642. 
He took Leipfic, after cutting in pieces the Imperial and 
Saxon troops. 
A. D. The death of candinsl Richelieu and ſoon if | 
6 terwards his maſter Lewis XIII. gave great alarm 
18. to the Swedes; they were doubtful of the poli- 
ties of the new adminiſtration, and began to think of con- 
cluding a ſeparate treaty with the emperor; but their fears 
were ſoon removed by the ſteady meaſures of cardinal Ma- 
rLarine; who ſhewed ne no unworthy ſucceſſor of 
| | Richelieu, 
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Richelieu, whoſe plan he purſued, and who made * by 
addreſs what he wanted in genius. 

About this time, a young hero ſprung up to do 5 
to France, during the minority of Lewis XIV. who was 
only four years old at the death of his father. This was 
the celebrated duke d Enguien, afterwards honoured with the 
title of the Great Conde, who in the plains of Rocroi, cut 
to pieces the, famous Walloon and Caſtilian infantry, with 
an inferior army, and took Thionville. He next joined the 
famous Turenne, with a reinforcement on the Rhine; and 
thefe two generals attacked the count de Merci near Fri- 
burg, with ſuch impetuoſity, that notwithſtanding his ad- 
antageous * he was obliged to retire E confider- 
able loſs. 

While Conde was enjoying his glory in Paris, Tufenne, 
vho commanded the army in Germany, was defeated at 
Mariendahl, by the count de Merci. On this news Conde 
ſet out, joined Turenne, attacked Merci, near A.D. 
Nordlingen, and gained a third victory, as glori- a 
dus as the preceding. The os Merci fell, 645. 5 
overed with honour. 

The prince. then Aena to dhe Dunkirk A.D 
om the Spaniards, but was ſent into Catalonia, . 
where he miſcarried at the ſrege of Leridaz how. 846. 
ver, the following year he retrieved his credit, A D. 

dy the battle of Lens; which he gained over the Gam. 
zmperor's brother, the archduke Leopold. W 

Ferdinand II. wearied out with ſo many ſhocks, was at 
it length obliged to conclude the peace of Weſt- AD. 
phalia. By this famous treaty, the French and 8. 
dwedes gave laws to Germany. The diſpute 1648. | 
between the emperors and the princes of the empire, which 
ad lafted for above ſeven hundred years, was: a mg | 
appily terminated. 

The war, however, between Fido and Spain} comi- 
yr gk: various | ſucceſs, tll the Ls of the' 1 
1 1 
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event to which J allude, is the Gunpowder Treaſon. 


receive a terrible blow; communicated this information # 
James, who, alone, unriddled the ſecret. The greateſt pat 


Attend to the, diſordered ſtate of Ireland. 


injund ions of government, with reſpe& to religion. I. 
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ENGLAND and TRELAND, during the Reign 
mer gb. of, + of James J. 


1 HE Engliſh throne being left vacant, by the death of 


12 bee Fabeth, James of Scotland, was immediately 


proclaimed king. of England, by the lords and 
103. , privy council. He wag great grandſon of Ma- 
garet, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. The crown of Eng. 
land, therefore, paſſed from the family of Tudor, to tha 
of Stuart, with as "much tranquillity as ever it was tran 
mitted from father to fon. + — 
James I. was learned with pedantry, a theologiſt vic 
| bigotyy, and __ pacific from weakneſs of character, a ſlave ty 
favourites: unworthy of his countenance ; yet extreme 
jealous of his authority, which he looked upon as a right 
inherent to the crown. Being an infant when his . 
Mary Stuart was dethroned, he had been educated in the 
Proteſtant religion; and ſome of the Engliſh catholics, e. 
raged at not finding in him the indulgence wit which they 
A.D had flattered themſelves, formed the third yer 
160 * after his acceſſion, one of the moſt diabolid 
1005. plots recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. The 


Thirty-ſix barrels of gunpowder were concealed unde 
the parliament houſe, to bury in one grave, the king, the 
royal family, the peers of the realm, and the commons. Lol 
Mounteagle, having. luckily received a billet, warning hin 
to abſent himſelf from the meeting, . becauſe they woul 


of the conſpigators died, with their arms in their hands. 
After eſcaping this danger, James, notwithſtanding th 
natural indolence of his temper, thought it neceſſary U 


The arms of Elizabeth, in Ireland, under the condus 
of Lord Mountjoy, had borne down all reſiſtance; but, d 
the death of the queen, and acceſſion of James, the natie 
in ſeveral parts diſcovered a reſolution not to ſubmit to tif 


| de forced from their altars, to be ſtript of their poſſeſſion 


. 
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treat! 
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: nd to be. liaraſſed* by penal laws for not violating the dic- 
1911 i tates of their conknencey: _—_—— to them very injurious 


treatment. 
Sir Cahir O' Dagbemyi 2 powerful chief in Ulſter, con- 


to expel the deſpoilers of his native land, and recover to 
his countrymen their long loſt privileges: with this view he 
and aſſembled his followers, ſtormed the fort of Culmore, and 


ond put the garriſon to the ſword ; he next proceeded to Derry, 
which he alſo took, and burned to the ground. However, 
not being well ſeconded by his countrymen, he was defeated 


n. and ſlain. by Sir Arthur Chicheſter, who aQed- as deputy 


to Lord Mountjoy. In reward for this piece of ſervice, 
fd I majeſty granted him the territory of Iniſhowen, which 


belonged to , * A IO of land of great ex- 


wl tent. | 
1 Meaſures were now taken to eſtabliſh the public tran- 
* quillity, and prevent inſurrec ions A proclamation of ob- 


received them back as Engliſh tenure. 7 
James endeavoured, but without effect, to eſtabliſh epiſ- 


ſpirit, in the ſucceeding reign, deſtroyed the crown. 

The imprudent conduct of James, paved the way for that 
fatal revolution. By perpetually inſiſting upon the maxims 
of arbitrary power, which the Tudors had followed with- 
out oppoſition; he gave birth to republican. ideas. The 


ancient literature ſentiments of liberty, which conjunctures 


ſtruggle 


_ 


— 


ſidering the preſent opportunity to be favourable, determined 


lion and indemnity was publiſhed by his majeſty. Circuits 
e were eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiſtered, eppreflion baniſhed, 
and crimes and diſorders of every kind ſeverely puniſhed. 
Every hope of recovering their independence being extin- 
guiſhed, the people in general, ſurrendered their lands and 


copacy. among the Preſbyterians of Scotland. He. juſily 
looked upon biſhops as the ſupporters of the royal authority, 
and openly ſaid, ** No biſhop, no king. But theſe fanatics, - 
breathing the love of independence, drew from thence a 
new motive to reſiſt him; he never couldconvince nor re- 
duce them. The Engliſh Puritans; animated by the ſame | 


people reaſoned on authority, diſcuſſed its principles, e 
tigated its ſource, went back to the times when it was 
confined within very narrow limits, drew from hiſtory and 


oy — N yy thought 85 had a right to 
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 ruggle againſt prerogative. The parliament of MW. 

ADP. 1610 made bold attempts in this way, and wa Exc 
5* diſſolved with indignation. t 
Robert Carr, earl of Somerſet, his minion and miniſter, 5 
Was at that time ſupplanted by another favourite. This W 
was George Villiers, who was at once created duke of 
Buckingham, maſter of the horſe, and high admiral. The Engli 
king in order to raiſe money, to ſupply the neceſſities of his when 
new favourite, reſtored to the Dutch, for a trifling ſum, rogat 
Brille, Fluſhing, and Rammekins, three important places, Horr 
which had been put into the hands of Elizabeth, as pledge; of a 
for the money the had lent the republic. He alſo raiſed N only 
two hundred thouſand pounds by the ſale of the titles of ſpr 


baronat. 
| Had formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching him. abſol 
4 fel intimately to the court of Spain, that it might aſi ſupp 
him in recovering the Palatinate for his ſon-in-law ; and to 
this ſyſtem. ke ſacrificed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on 
a charge of having committed hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſ 
ſettlements in the Welt Indies. He alſo negociated a mar- 
riage between his fon Charles, and the Infanta of Span 
Young Charles, impatient of delays, by the advice of 
AD | Buckingham, and accompanied by that raſh fi- 
1 623 vourite, had executed the romantic project of 
3 going to pay his court to that princeſs in perſon: 
to make this adventure complete, the duke of Buckingham, 
who had' fallen in love with the ducheſs of Olivarez, af 
fronted the duke her huſband, who was prime miniſter, 
broke of the match with the Infanta, and brought the 
prince. of Wales back again to England, as ſuddenly as he 
had taken him away. He immediately ſet on foot a treaty | 
of marriage between Charles and the princeſs Henrietta, of 
France, and ſucceeded in his negociation. 
A. p. James did not live, however, to ſee the cele- 
bas 5 betiorr of the nuptials ; he died in the fifty- 
25. ninth year of his 8e, e a renn over ee 
of PINE yer Me 
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„Een 5, from the Acceſſion of Clare I. 
to the final Abolition of the Monarchy. _ 


x Wr now come to a remarkable epocha in the P. 
he Engliſh hiſtory, when. liberty ſtruck deep roots, | - 
Nis when not only the uſurpations, but the juft pre- 
rogatives of the crown were diſputed and wreſted from it. 
Horrid ſcenes of violence ſerved as a prelude to the harmony 
of a legal conſtitution ; the whole government ſeemed not 
only thrown into confuſion, but annihilated ; yet order 
ſprung from this chaos. tn 
When James I. imprudently advanced in the maxims of 
abſolute authority, without having the ſtrength neceflary to 
ſupport it, he only irritated the people, excited men of 
warm tempers to fatal diſputes, .and expoſed the crown to 
the attacks of the parliament. Men's minds were ſet to 
work; they acquired new lights, and knowledge ſufficient 
to diſcern that the royal prerogative had its limits ; biit they 
were too much heated not to overleap thoſe of the national 
liberty. From the ſhock of thoſe different initereſts, from 
_ overſtrained opinions, neceſſarily iflued devouring 
Charles I. though endowed with all the qualities of an 
amiable and virtuous prince, yet from his defire to put in 
practice the principles of his father, which were not con- 
teſted unden the Tudors, plunged from one abyſs to ancther. 
So early as the ſecond: year of his reign the commons ven- 
tured to impeach Buckingham, the favourite miniſter : 
Charles ' forbid the impeachment, and demanded a ſpeedy 
ſubſidy; giving them to underſtand, that in caſe of refuſal, 
he could very eaſily: aboliſh parliametitsy as had been dent 
by ſo many other monatehs. +73 F 
| This indiſereet threat was ſuddenly followed by à ſtroke 
of arbitrary power. Two members of parliament were put 
in priſon, but the commons refuſed to deliberate till they 
ſhould be enlarged; Scarce was that done, when the dif 


2 
5. 


parliament was diffolved; and taxes were levied by foree: 
the murmurs increaſed, and the royal authority was more 
weakened ; the neceſſary conſequence of a falſe yo ; 


\ 
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putes againſt the rights of the crown were renewed. The 
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which makes men advance with obſtinacy, and recede with 
timidity. RO i op a 

The war undertaken againſt France, in favour of the 
inhabitants of Rochelle, made it neceſſary to convoke x 
1] aD. =” parliament, where the ſame cauſes produced 

5 6 8. the ſame effects. The famous petition of right, 
192% was drawn up by the lower houſe, requiring that 
no perſon may be forced to any gift, loan, benevolence, or 
tax, without the conſent of parliament ; that no perſon 
may be ſued, impriſoned, or moleſted, in caſe of refuſal; 
in a word, that no denizen may be arreſted or detained by 
order of the king. In vain did the peers endeavour to make 
ſome modifications in this bill. The commons were un- 
tractable, and the king gave way, in order to obtain 
ſupplies. | : 

Buckingham's murder did not put an end to the fermen- 
tation; it was even more heated by the taking of Rochelle. 
Charles now diſſolved this turbulent aſſembly, and made 
peace with France and Spain, that he might not have occs- 
fion any longer for money. At the ſame time he choſe 
an excellent miniſter in Wentworth, earl of Strafford, 
formerly a zealous defender of liberty, in the houſe 0 
commons. 5 we . 

All the king's ceconomy could not ſupply the want of 
ſubſidies. It was neceſſary to have recourſe to old expedi- 
ents. To the duty of tonnage and poundage, and the 
ordinary methods of prerogative was added, -a tax for the 
ſhipping. Hampden, a ſpirited patriot, refuſgd to pay it; 
upon which he was ſued, and the cauſe was pleaded twelve 
days. Although he was caſt, a trial of this kind taught 
the people but too well to ſtruggle againſt the crown. 
Unfortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the 
hands of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 25 
great a bigot as himſelf, both in church and ſtate. Laud 
adviſed him .to perſecute the Puritans, and introduce the 
religion of the church of England into Scotland. The 
Scots upon this, formed ſecret connexions with the diſcon- 
tented Engliſh, and invaded England; Charles marched 
marched againſt the rebels, but was diſarmed by an appear- 
_ ance of ſubmiſſion. Scarcely had the Scots ceaſed to dread 
him, when they renewed their attempts, and the civil war 


again 
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again became unavoidable. It being impoſſible to get any 
more money, Charles at laſt aſſembled a parliament, A. D 
after an interval of nine years. But he found it = 
inſenſible to his wants, violent againft his prero- 
gative, and diſſolved it according to cuſtom. With the 
generous aſſiſtance of Laud, Strafford, and other noblemen, 
he raiſed an army ; but could not hinder the Scots from 
penetrating into England, and taking Newcaſtle. - 

The diſſolution of four parliamenis was an unlucky prog- 
noſtic, and he ſummoned a fifth, without foreſeeing that he 
was to fall its victim. This dreadful aſſembly, where the 
the republican ſpirit was invigorated by the fanaticiſm of the 


1640. 


Puritans, began with a bold and deciſive ſtroke. The 


Commons impeached Laud and Strafford of high treaſon. 
Strafford, after a long trial, was condemned, under pretext ' 
of ſome arbitrary acts, which were ſufficiently juſtified by 
ancient cuſtom, and the neceſſity of the conjunQures. The 
mad populace, cried aloud for the blood of this loyal no- 
bleman ; the virtuous Strafford exhorted the king to make 
that ſacrifice ; and Charles was weak enough to ſign this 
fatal act, which ſhewed his ſubjects the way to ſhed blood 
ſtill more precious. Laud was not executed till three years 
after. 

By a deplorable fatality the flame catched Ireland in its 
turn, where the civil wars were rekindled. The Iriſh in 
general, ſtill lamented ſecretly the deprivation of their an- 
cient rights, and longed with anxiety to be reſtored to 
them. They would inſenſibly have forgotten the privileges 
they had loſt, and have been reconciled to their ſituation, 
had the Engliſh treated them kindly. Inſtead of this, they 
were partial, took every advantage of their weakneſs, 
and ſcourged them with the heavy hand of oppreſſion. 

From theſe cauſes and the favourable circumſtances of 
the times, a ſcheme was formed, by ſome of. the principal 
natives, of a general inſurrection. Roger O' Moor, the 
head of a diſtinguiſhed family, which had greatly ſuffered 
by the injuſtice of the Engliſh, took an active part on the 
preſent occaſion. He maintained a cloſe correſpondence 
with lord Macguire and Sir Phelim O'Neil, the moſt pow- 
erful of the old Iriſh. An attempt to ſurpriſe the caſtle of 
Dublin _ dpipateg, the v9 9 themſelves up _ 

without 
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without reſtraint to the impulſe of ſanguinary paſſions, Alling 
AD To put numbers of defencelefs Proteſtants io Wl equal! 


1. death in cold blood, to drive them in a winter was t 
41. ſeaſon, from their habitations to the open fields, that a 
where they were expoſed to periſh, by the accumulated and N 
evils of cold, nakedneſs and famine,. were ſhocking aQts of the pa 


cruelty. Nature ſhrinks from the dreadful ſcene; to dwell thoug 
upon it would be no lefs painful than inconſiſtent with the and a 


limits of this undertaking. | artific 
Charles was in Scotland, endeavouring to appeaſe the Ev 
troubles, when he received the news of the inſurrection, Charl 
and immediately demanded afliſtance againſt the Iriſh rebels: drawr 
the Scotch parliament granted but a very ſmall matter ; and to a b 
that of England catching at an offer which he impru- which 
dently made them, to commit the management of the war rebels 
to their prudence and care, levied money, and collected this b 
arms, under pretence of ſuccouring him, but really wks of mi 
deſign to turn them againſt him. beſieg 
A. D. It would have been difficult for a PE and Scots, 
16 42. ſkilful hand to hold the helm in ſo ſevere 2 receiv 
ſtorm : but Charles ſeemed to threw himſelf from 

upon the rocks. He went in perſon to the houſe of com- places 
mons to . ſeize five members. This act of Charles was for fi 
reſented as high treaſon againſt his people, and the Com- after 
mons rejected all offers of ſatisfaction he could make them. horro 


Charles quitted London, where he was no. longer in ſafety, 
the queen was inſulted by the fanatics, and both ſides turned 
their thoughts on a war, which was now unavoidable. 
Misfortune called forth the king's virtues. Almoſt all the 
nobility, and the principal gentlemen embraced his party. 
The Parliamentarians had on their ſide, the city of London, 
and moſt part of the trading towns. They were maſters 
of the ſea-ports, the fleet, and the revenue. 

The firſt hoſtilities turned to the advantage of the king. 
The rebels were defeated in ſeveral engagements. The 
Scots were invited to come to their aſſiſtance, and they ac- 
cordingly invaded England . with about "Oe thou- | 
ſand horſe and foot. 
AD The firſt fatal blow the king? s army received 

oy Marſton- moor. This vidory was owing 

1644. was at 7 

chiefly to the courage and conduct of Oliver 
Cromwell, who now began to play an important part. He 
| diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſect of the independents. They 
equally heated the Preſbyterians, and Royaliſts; and ſuch 
was their management, under the direction of Cromwell, 
that a plan was formed for difmiſſing the earls of Eſſex and 
and Mancheſter, and the heads of the Preſbyterians, from 
the parliament's ſervice, and for introducing Fairfax, who, 
though a man of integrity, had but a weak underſtanding, 
and always ſuffered himſelf to be duped by Cromwell's 
artifices. . 3 5 | Es 
Every thing now operated towards the deſtruction of 
Charles. Prince Rupert, whoſe impetuous courage had already 
drawn him into ſeveral errors, determined the king to come 
to a battle,. without waiting for a reinforcement, AD 
which was to join him in a ſhort time; and the Gag. 
rebels gained a deciſive victory at Naſeby; after 15. 
this battle, Charles underwent an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 
of misfortunes of every kind. - Upon the point of being 
beſieged in Oxford, he put himſelf into the hands of the 
Scots, who were laying ſiege to Newark; though they 
received him with: appearances of reſpe&, they extorted 
from him orders to the governors for ſurrendering the ſtrong 
places, and ſoon after ſold him to the Englith parliament 
for four hundred thouſand pounds; an infamous bargain, 
after which we ought not to be ſurpriſed at any deed cf 
horror, „ IR 
The parliament having the king in their hands, was all 
powerful. Theſe pretended defenders of liberty were be- 
come the oppreſſors of the nation and the laws, and carried 
their deſpotiſm infinitely beyond what they had ſo grievouſly 
reproached in their ſovereign. The army reſolving to de- 
ſtroy this odious tyranny, in order to ſet up one of their 
own, carried off Charles, marched to London, gave law, 
and oppreſſed the parliament. EL. 
Charles having made his eſcape, was imprudent enough 
to put himſelf into the hands of Hammond, the parlia- 
ment's governor of the Ifle of Wight. The, army once 
more ſeized upon the king's perſon, brought him a priſoner 
to London, carried him before a mock court of Juſtice, of . 


their own erecting, and after a ſham trial, he | A 


was executed on a ſcaffold before his own palace. 8 
If the rebels triumphed, at leaſt the body of the mw 
people opened their eyes in conſternation, felt the pangs of 
8 . remorſe, 
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remorſe, and looked with horror on a crime not to be 
paralleled in the hiſtory of any age or nation. 

It will now be proper to caſt our eyes on the Continent, 
before we carry farther the affairs of ä 


The 1 of Nene . the 
Peace of Weſiphalia, to the Pyrenean 
Treaty, in 1659, and "the Peace ; Oliva, 


in 1660. 


0 en XIV. was yet in ip minority, and 
548. diſcovered no ſymptoms of that ambitious ſpirit, 
which afterwards ſpread terrer over Europe. Anne, of 
- Auſtria, the queen regent, repoſed her whole confidence | in 
cardinal Mazarine. It was impoſſible that a foreigner, who 
was maſter of the government, could avoid becoming an 
object of envy, hatred, and cabals. The coadjutor arch- 
biſhop of Paris, afterwards the famous cardinal de Retz, x 
man of a reftleſs, intriguing, ſeditious; and libertine cha- 
racer, encouraged the enemies of the court, and ſoon kin- 
dled a civil war. The great Conde, who had at firſt ſup- 
ported the government, revolted ; and Turenne, who had 
oppoſed it, became a loyaliſt. Thus the heroes of their 
country attacked and defended it alternately,” as they were 
hurried away by a kind of infatuation, or brought back by 
motives of intereſt, or a ſenſe of duty, 

The king, his mother, and his miniſter, had very near 
been ſeized at Gien, by the prince of Conde, but were 
ſaved by the abilities of Turenne ; and the court, under the 
proteQion of its defender, took the road to Paris, where 

A. D. the battle of St. Anthony was fought, in the 

ſuburbs of that name. The two generals did 
wonders on that occaſion, and victory declared 
for the royal army; when the daughter of the duke of 
Orleans, cauſed the cannon of the Eaſtile to be fired, which 
forced Turenne to retreat. p 

As the hatred againſt the miniſter ſeemed inisch; the 
king conſented to his removal, and diſmiſſed him. The 
duke of Orleans was baniſhed, cardinal de Retz was m_ 

ſone 


1652. 
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ſoned; and Conde being unſucceſsful in his rebellion, had 
joined the Spaniards. To theſe ſtorms ſucceeded fo ſtill a 
calm, that Mazarine again appeared peaceably at A.D. 
court, reſumed all his authority, and ſaw himſelf e 
courted by every body. | 53. 

Weak as the Spaniards were, they had found means to 
turn the diſſentions of France to their advantage. They 
retook Barcelona, and ſtormed Gravelines and Dunkirk. 
Turenne marched to the relief of Arras, which was be- 
fieged by the archduke Leopold and the prince of Conde, 
forced their lines, and left Conde ony the glory of making 
an admirable retreat. 

Mazarine having juſt made an alliance with Cromwell, 
the joint forces of France and England, beſieged Dunkirk, 
under the command of Turenne; and Don wer of Auſ- 
tria, and the prince of Conde, who came with ., 
an army to relieve it, being repulſed with great 16 8. 
loſs, the city was taken and delivered up to the 8 
Engliſh, as had been agreed upon with Cromwell. At 
length, peace was concluded between France and Spain, 
near the Pyrennean mountains by the two chief miniſters of 
ſtate on both ſides, Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro; by 
virtue of which, France was to keep Roufillon, and the 
greateſt part of the places which were taken in FT. 
the Netherlands; Mary Thereſa, the infanta, 5 
was to be married to Lewis XIV. and the prince IS: 
of Conde to be received into favour again. In the year fol- 
lowing died Mazarine, and left the reins of government to 
Lewis XIV. who had become impatient of a yoke, which 
he was afraid to ſhake off. 

The affairs of Germany and the Northern crowns now 
claim our attention. 

After the death of Ferdinand III. his ſon Leo- 1 D 
pold was raiſed to the Imperial throne. The firſt 6 : 
meaſure of Leopold's was the finiſhing of an al- 1957. 
liance, which his father had began with Poland and Den- 
mark, in oppoſition to Sweden. This latter kingdom had 
been raiſed io the higheſt pitch of military reputation, by 
the victories of Guſtavus Adolphus: his daughter Chriſtina, 
no leſs ambitious of fame, though neither in the camp nor 
the cabinet, immortalized her ſhort reign, by declaring her- 
ſelf the patroneſs of learning, and the polite arts. She 

drew 


EF: 


” 
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drew to her court Grotius, Voſſius, Deſcartes, and other 
eminent men, whom the liberally rewarded. Being preſled 
A. D. Þy her ſubje&s to marry, which ſhe had deter- 
8 * mined, not to do, ſhe reſigned her crown to her 
1954+ couſin, Charles Guſtavus, prince Palatine of 


Deux Pontss | | Rp 

Charles X. had great ſucceſs againſt the Poles. Warſaw, 
the capital, was obliged to ſurrender ; and Caſimer, the 
_ Poliſh king, took refuge in Sileſia. | He next entered Den- 
mark, then governed by Frederic III. and laid ſiege to 
Copenhagen ; which muſt have ſurrendered, if it had not 
been relieved by the Dutch fleet. He died ſoon after of an 
epidemical fever, that raged in his camp. 
Charles XI. being but five years old when his father died, 

A. D. the Swedes. laboured to obtain an honourable 

, 6 Pt peace, which, was accordingly concluded at 
| Oliva. a | „ bs 


The ComMonwEALTH of ENGLAND, 
= under Cromwell. © 2 


: i 
! 
i 


hy A FTER the death of the king, the 
. 49. houſe of commons aboliſhed the houſe of peers, 
and declared that the monarchy no longer ſubſiſted. 
Cromwell went to ſubdue Ireland, where the marquis of 
Ormond till defended the royal cauſe, He took by aſſault 
the town of Drogheda, and put the garriſon to the ſword ; 
one perſon only, as it has been related by ſome hiſtorians, 
eſcaping to bear the mournful tidings. | | 5 
Scotland was ſoon after ſubjected to the yoke. Charles II. 
having no other reſource, caſt himſelf into the arms of the 
Scots. He ſubmitted to the humiliating terms impoſed by 
their fanatical Zeal; but being more a ſlave than a king 
among them, he had ſcarce a ſhadow of authority. Crom- 
well marched againſt them with the parliament's forces. 
The Scots, who were intrenched on the hills near Dunbar, 
might have conquered without fighting; but their clergy- 
men, by propheſying a more glorious victory, forced gene- 
: | „ ral 
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al Leſly to march down and give battle ; when Cromwell 
routed them at the firſt onſet. 4 ä 

The next year the king boldly paſſed into Eng- | 
land, while His 1 _ amor. b D. 
conqueſt of Scotland. Cromwell, upon this, * 
3 his activity, attacked the king in Worceſter, 
which he forced with dreadful ſlaughter. The unfortunate 
Charles fled in diſguiſe, concealed himſelf a whole day in 
an oak, and wandered forty days in the midſt of his ene- 
mies ; at leaſt nobody had the weakneſs to betray him, 
notwithſtanding ſo many motives to turn traitor and he 
found a veſſel to convey him into France. | 

The Engliſh republic (for the tyrants, aſſumed that ma- 
jeſtic title) ſoon ſhewed herſelf formidable to her neighbours. 
She paſſed the famous act of navigation, and declaring war 
againſt Holland, feven bloody engagements by ſea, were 
fought in little more than the compaſs of one year; and in 
the laſt, -which was decifive in favour of England, the 
Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van 'Tromp, 

Cromwell, who had the addreſs to get himſelf declared 
| commander in chief of the army, hearing that the parlia- 

ment was going to paſs a vote contrary to his views, haſtened 
to the houſe, followed by ſome ſoldiers, and drove out all 
the members. But to leave the nation ſome ſhadow of 
liberty, he formed another parliament, compoſed of fanatics, 
and the dregs of the people. However, they made them- 
ſelves ſo contemptible, that Cromwell determined to diſſolve 
them, which he did without difficulty. 

This ſhadow of a parliament being diſſolved, the officers 
by their own authority, declared Cromwell Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England. If he oppreſſed the ſtate, at 
leaſt he made it reſpected abroad. He obliged Holland to 
yield the honour of the flag. He took the iſland of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards; and the famous admiral Blake burnt a 
Spaniſh fleet at the Canaries, notwithſtanding the fire of a 
caſtle, and ſeven redoubts. A great man, and a good pa- 
triot, he ſerved the ſtate without loving Cromwell. We 
ought to fight for our country, ſaid he, into whatever hands it 
be fallen. We have already ſeen in what manner the pro- 


tear got polleſſivn of N After a moſt uncomfort- 
| | able 
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A.D. able uſurpation of four years, eight manths, and 

3 thirteen days, he died ſurrounded by e thuſtaſts, 
5%* in the Goth year of his age. 

Richard Cromwell ſucceeded his father without e 
but had neither the genius nor reſolution neceſſary for fo 
high a ſtation. Being a man of mild character and ſimple 
manners, free from fanaticiſm, he was from the beginning 

the ſport of factions. Finding himſelf without any ſupport, 
he abdicated in 1659, to live in the obſcurity of peaceful 
retirement. His brother, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, in 
like manner, threw up all his employments. Thus difap- 
peared, in a moment, the family of that uſurper, who had 


governed his commonwealth with the authority of a deſpot, 
and refuſed the title of 1 


A View of ne from the Reftoration of 
Charles Z J. to -the Peace of: I: „ in 
1678. 


Aren Richard Commits abdication, Les play- 
ed in the army the ſame part which had raiſed Cromwell 
to the ſupreme power. But the body of the nation ſighed 
for the reſtoration of the monarchy, the plan of which a 
great man formed in ſecret, and ſuddenly execute. 
George Monck, a celebrated general, and wiſe politician, 
was governor of Scotland, and declared in favour of the 
rump parliament, as it was called, which had been driven 
out by Lambert. Lambert was abandoned by his ſoldiers, 
and could not defend himſelf. Monck arrived in London, 
without diſcloſing his intentions. A new parliament. was 

A. D. Called, which proved favourable to the royal cauſe, 

1 6 60. and Charles II. was proclaimed king, and received 
by the people with tranſports of joy. 

hat prince, who was then thirty years of age, mild, 

amiable, and of a good underſtanding, might have made 
himſelf the idol of his people; adverfity, more proper to 
form the mind of a ſovereign than any other kind of in- 
ſtruction, had given him practical leſſons, the uſe of 
which is unknown | in the pomp and luxury of courts, His 


clemency 
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clemency ſaved a multitude of criminals, whom the parlia- 
ment was deſirous of excepting from the indemnity which 
he had granted. Only eleven of the regicides were exclud- 
ed from taking the benefit of it. They died with great 
firmneſs, and ſeemed to conſider themſelves as nm to 
their civil and religious principles. 

Charles was expoſed to misfortunes or vexation by two 
great faults in hib character: he was too fond of pleaſure, 
and had no ceconomy. After diſſipating the portion of his 
wife, Catharine of Portugal, he ſold Dunkirk to Lewis XIV. 
in 1662, for four hundred thouſand pounds. He alſo en- 
gaged the nation in a war with Holland, for the purpoſe of 
diverting part of the parliamentary aids to ſupply his own 
profuſions. In this war, the ſea was covered with the ſhips 
of the two nations. The Engliſh fleet commanded by the 
duke of York, gained a victory in 1665, but the grand 
penſionary John de Wit, ſoon repaired that misfortune. 

Meanwhile Lewis XIV. declared for Holland, and diſ- 
patched the duke of Beaufort with a ſquadron of forty fail, 
to join the Dutch; but this was not effected before a dread- 
ful battle was fought which laſted four days, when A. D 
both fleets, as if weary of carnage, retired to 5 66. 
their reſpective harbours. The Engliſh after- 
wards defeated de Ruyter, who making a glorious retreat, 
lamented that he had eſcaped ſo many cannon balls. About 
this period, more than one hundred thouſand men loſt their 
lives in London, by the plague. A fire conſumed above 
thirteen thouſand houſes in that city; for it was almoſt en- 
tirely built of wood. In the midſt of ſo many calamities, 
the rage of war relaxed. Negotiations were carried on at 
Breda, during which Ruyter burned ſome ſhips in the 
Thames. At laſt peace was concluded in "_ $ by which 
the Engliſh retained poſſeſſion of New Y ork. 

The ſhameful concluſion of the Dutch war filled the 
people with indignation; and Charles, in order to recover 
his popularity, ſacrificed the famous lord Clarendon to the 
national reſentment. This virtuous and incorruptible mini- 
ſter was obliged to quit England and ſettle in France, where 
he compoſed a work worthy of immortality, ny hiſtory of 
the laſt civil wars in his own country. 5 „ 


The 
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| The next meaſure of the king's, namely, the Triple 


Alliance, was no leſs popular, and more deſerving of praiſe, 
Though Lewis XIV. by the treaty of the Pyrenees, had 
_ renounced all title of ſucceſſion to any part of the Spaniſh 
dominiens, which might occur in conſequence of his mar- 
riage with the infanta Maria Thereſa, on the death of his 
father-in-law Philip IV. he retracted his renunciation, and 
laid claim to a conſiderable province of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, even to the excluſion of his brother-in-law Charles II, 
who was an infant. 
Lewis to ſupport his claim, entered Flanders, at the 
head of forty thouſand men. The Spaniards were in no 
condition to refiſt ſuch a force. The French arms carried 
every thing before them. This great ſucceſs of France, 
_ alarmed the neighbouring powers, and cauſed the famous 
A. D. Triple Alliance, entered into between England, 
1668. Holland, and Sweden, for maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe, and bridling the ambition of 
Lewis XIV. The haughty conqueror ſtopped ſhort ; he 
found it neceſſary to offer peace, which was accordingly 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. _ 

After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, "TRIM continued 
equally to increaſe in ſtrength and ſplendour. Her com- 
merce grew with her navy: Colbert and Louvois laboured 
with emulation, for the glory of the monarch; and that 
kingdom became an object of admiration as well as jealouſy 
to foreigners. 


The Turks beſieging Candia, one of the principal poſ⸗ | 


ſeſſions of Venice, Lewis diſpatched ſeven thouſand men, 
under the command of the duke of Beaufort, to fight 
A. D againſt the infidels; but the other nations remain- 
660. ing inactive, it only retarded the taking of the 
1999- city, which capitulated, after 5 ſiege of three 
years. 


Lewis XIV. was irritated againſt n triple alliance, 
which had ſtopped him ſhort in the career of his rapid con- 
queſts. He could not forgive Holland, which he had ſuc- 
coured againſt England. Being therefore reſolved to ſubdue 
this bold republic, he found means to detach Charles irom 
the alliance : this prince's council was compoſed of five new 


miniſters, who were nick- named the Cabal, from the initial 


letters of their names, and who gained his confidence by enter- 
ing 
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ing into his paſſions. The project of uniting with France, 
which would furniſh him with powerful ſuccours, and after- 
wards reigning with arbitrary power, was probably hatched 
by that council; a ſcheme entirely conformable to the 
genius of the duke of York, who had great influence over 
the king. | : | | 
Unluckily for the republic, it was divided by two factions. 
John de Wit, and his brother Cornelius, rigid adherents to 
liberty, had cauſed the young prince William III. to be ex- 
cluded from the Stadtholderſhip. William aſpired to the 
dignity of his anceſtors, had a numerous party, and the 
diſcord at home, increaſed the dangers from abroad. | 
Lewis marched at the head of all his forces, accompa- 
nied by his moſt renowned generals againſt that little ſtate, 
hich could oppoſe him only with a few bad mercenary 
troops. In leſs than three months the provinces of Utrecht, 
Overyſſel, and Gueldres, were conquered. Amſterdam 
beheld the enemy almoſt at her gates. Meantime, Ruyter 
gained glory in a ſea-fight, againſt the combined fleets of 
ngland and France, near Solebay ; the duke of York ſuf- 
fered ſo dreadful a fire, that he was conſtrained to change 
is ſhip. Though this engagement ſupported the honour 
ff the Dutch flag, yet the republic believed herſelf inevi- 
tably ruined. Some marauders appeared near the capital ; 
d the gates would have been opened, had the party been 
more numerous. | 2 
= In this dreadful ſituation, the ſtates general ſued for 
Wpecace. Their deputies implored the clemency of the victor, 
but were received by Louvois with inſulting haughtineſs, 
nd intolerable conditions preſcribed. On this news, the 
error of the people was changed into deſpair, and deſpair 
WW cvived the republican courage. The populace tranſported 
With fury, forgetting the ſervices of the De Wits, and 
charging them as being the authors of the preſent ca- 
amities, murdered and tore them in pieces. The young 
WPrince of Orange being created ſtadtholder, became the 
WPrincipal ſupport of the ſtate. In order to remove the 
enemy, the Dutch ordered the dukes which kept out the 
ea, to be thrown down. Amſterdam, and the other towns - 
ere ſurrounded with waters. William animated the peo- 


ple, and aſſured them of ſpeedy aſſiſtance from the other 
| = | powers 
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powers of Europe, whom he folicued, not without ſuc. 


ceſs. 


England was filled with indignation at the pernicious 5j 
tem purſued by Charles II. The elector of Brandenbuy 
openly declared himſelf, promiſed the Dutch a body d 
twenty thouſand men, and engaged the emperor Leopold u 
furniſh them with twenty-four thouſand. Denmark, wit 


almoſt all Germany, entered into this league; and Spann 
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a ſhort time, followed their example. 


At laſt the popular clamour obliged Charles to conclude 
ſeparate peace with Holland; and two hundrei 


A.D. . thouſand pounds was paid him by that republic 


1674. 


In a ſhort time France was deſerted by all her allies, e. 
The emperor, with a great part of the en. 
pire, Spain and Denmark, were her enemies, as well x 
Holland, Yet ſhe had great reſources in the authority 
the king, the ſkill of her miniſters and generals, and the 
ardour of the nation accuſtomed to victory. It will nw 
come within our limits to give a particular, detail of th 
events of the war; there are already a ſufficient number d 
books filled with the minute particulars of military action 
and details of human rage and miſery. The deſign of thi 
ſketch is to deſcribe the principal characters of theſe rev 
lutions, and to remove the multitude of trifling fad, 
in order to ſet to view thoſe only which are conſider 


cept Sweden. 


4 


able. 


Compte. 
attacked his enemies on every fide, 
The greateſt loſs - the French arms 4 was tht 
death of the famous Turenne. He was o 
tecucuſ „ 4 os — of . his antagoniſt | During 


in conſideration of the expences of the war. 


Lewis maintained his ground alone, againſt all the ene 
mies he had drawn upon him. He at one and the ſane 
time furniſhed Turenne with an army of twenty-three tho 

ſand men, againſt the Imperialiſts; Conde, with one o 
forty thouſand, againſt the prince of Orange; and a bod 
of troops were ſtationed on the borders of Rouffillon. | 
fleet of tranſports, full of ſoldiers, was ſent to carry tht 
war among the Spaniards, even to the gates of Meſſim; 
while he himſelf marched in perſon to ſubdue the Franche 


In a word, he at once defended himſelf, and 
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wo months, they rivalled each other in admirable marches 
nd encampments ; foreſeeing each other's de- AD 


ers, never ſurpriſed, and always ſeizing the 15 
dug malleſt advantage. Turenne was making diſpo- 785 
' ditions for a battle, when he was ſlain by a cannon ſhot near 


aſbach. | | 

Conde, who commanded in Flanders, attacked the prince 
bf Orange, at Senef, near Mons; where he had three 
orſes killed under him: the field of battle was covered 
ith twenty-five thouſand dead bodies, though the victory 
zmained undecided. Notwithſtanding the abilities of the 
rince of Orange, he (till felt the ſuperiority of the French 
rms. He had raiſed the ſiege of Maeſtricht, in 1676; 
d the duke of Orleans defeated him at Caſſel. 

Meantime, negociations were carried on at Nimeguen ; 
ie confederates were divided by motives of private intereſt. 


0 WFrance impoſed terms of peace, and it was neceſſary to 
the WW cept of them. The Dutch ſeparated from the confederacy, 
- Ir their own advantage. Here the ambitious prince of 


range, who, though he knew that peace was either con- 
uded, or on the point of being concluded, ſignalized him- 
If in an odious manner. He attacked the duke A.D 
Luxemburg, near Mons, with his whole 6 8. 
ces. That worthy pupil of the great Conde 9 
as ſurpriſed, but not vanquiſhed ; he even had the advan- 
ze. The peace had been ſigned four days before. What 
vantage then could the prince of Orange hope from a. 
Qory ; and how could he waſh away the ſtain of that. 
dod which he wantonly ſhed ? Is mankind then the ſport 
a few illuſtrious murderers ! | 
The Spaniards, ſeeing the Dutch had accepted of terms 
peace, followed their example ; and the Germans, aban- 
ned by Spain and Holland, ſigned after all the others, 
nfirming the treaties of Weſtphalia. „ 


. ENGLAND, 
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ENGLAND, fo the End of the Reign of 3 
. Charles II. „ 
8 vered, 
8 O entirely had Charles loft the confidence of his peopl, . = 
by his connexion with France, that his beſt meaſures wer 2 
ſuppoſed to proceed from bad motives; nay, the more pl. 
pular any meaſure appeared, the more it was ſuſpected dl, he 
| ſome dangerous purpoſe. A general terror prevailed d ER" 
popery and arbitrary power. The famous Titus Oates, an 
ſome other miſcreants, forged a plot, charging the papil 
with a deſign to murder the king, and to introduce poper, 
by means of the Jeſuits. Though nothing could be mor WW 4 57 
ridiculous, and more ſelf-contradiQory than the whole « P 
this forgery, yet it was ſupported by even a frantic zeal, a : 
the part of the parliament. The aged and innocent lor E. 
Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, wit = 
many Jeſuits and other Papiſts, were publicly executed u T | 
perjured evidences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with diff E 
| culty. The duke of York was obliged to retire into forch fr 
parts; and Charles, though convinced that the whole wa ande- 
an infamous impoſture, yielded to the torrent. The en . 


of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of the oppoſition 80558 


puſhed on the total excluſion of the duke of York from tl 
throne. He was ſeconded by the duke of Monmouth, th 


ent u 


Verdu 


king's illegitimate ſon; and the bill, after paſſing the con- an 1 
mons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. N 
A. D. The famous habeas corpus act, againſt arbitnſ 5 "A 
N impriſonments, was now paſſed by the parliamen Wy bog 
7 By this a6 it is prohibited to ſend any ones. 
priſon beyond ſea ; every priſoner, upon his own requiſitioh Rh; 2; 
muſt be carried before a court of juſtice, accuſed and triel and L 
within a period limited by the law, and if reſtored 0 Whil 
liberty by the judges cannot again be impriſoned for tit ingue 
ſame cauſe. c ſand r 
Charles, after diſſolving three parliaments, ſummoned ſoon 
fourth to meet at Oxford, where he hoped the ſame ſedi Wes 
ous ſpirit would not prevail, as had done in London; bu 5 
his expectations were fruſtrated; they likewiſe inſiſted d ha 
the bill of excluſion, and were diſſolved. ent: 


A conſpir 
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A conſpiracy formed by the earl of Shafteſbury, 4 D. | 


f in which the duke of Monmouth, the lords Ruſ- 1683. 
ſel, Grey, Howard, and others entered, might ; 
have overturned the government, if it had not been diſco- 


veted. Monmouth and Shafteſbury made their eſcape to 


Holland, and the excellent lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, 
pl f cfides ſeveral diſtinguiſhed Proteſtants, ſuffered death. 


" Charles ruled with abſolute authority till his death, 
* which happened in 168 5, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 


As he left behind him no lawful iſſue, his brother was ac- 
knowledged, under the title of James 11. | 


A Shetch of the Afairs of EuRoee, from the 
Peace of Nimeguen, to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nants, 


ambition, While the Empire, Spain, and Holland, diſ- 
banded their extraordinary troops; Lewis kept his in 
day. He eſtabliſhed judicatories for annexing to the 
town all the territories which were formerly depend- 


Verdun, or any of his late conqueſts. Theſe arbitrary 
ourts enquired into titles buried in the moſt remote anti- 
quity; they cited the neighbouring princes, and even the 
king of Spain, to appear before them, and to render homage 
to the king of France, or to behold the confiſcation of their 
poſſeſſions. _— 
Straſburg, a very powerful city, whoſe bridge over the 
Rhine opened a paſſage into the kingdom, was ſtill free, 
and Lewis earneſtly deſired to have it ſubjected to France. 
While he employed money and threatenings to D 
influence the magiſtrates, he cauſed twenty thou- 1681. 
ſand men to march into the neighbourhood, Wwooõ̃ | 
ſoon determined the ſucceſs of the negociation : Straſburg 
capitulated, and preſerved its antient privileges. Alarmed 
at theſe ambitious pretenſions, the Empire, Spain, and Hol- 
land, began to take meaſures for reſtraining the encroach- 
ments of France; but Spain was yet too feeble to enter 
| | upon 


ent upon Alſace, the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and 


Thar general peace proved no reſtraint upon Lewis's | 
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upon a new war, and the Imperial armies were required in 


another quarter, to oppoſe a more preſſing danger. 

The Hungarians, whoſe privileges Leopold had never 
ſufficiently reſpected, had broke out into rebellion ; and 
Fekeli, the head of the inſurgents, had called in the Turk, 
to ſupport his countrymen. A Turkiſh army of two hun. 


dred thouſand men advanced to the very gates of V. 


A. D. enna, after laying all waſte in its march. The 
68 * emperor fled to Paſſau; and Vienna was on the 
EMI point of being reduced, when it was relieved by 
John Sobieſki, king of Poland : this magnanimous prince 
having joined the Imperial troops, attacked the intrench. 
ments of the Turks, who, being ſeized with a panic, 
ſcarcely made any reſiſtance, and left all to the cos. 
querors. | | = 
The power of Lewis XIV. was now at its utmoſt pitch 


He ſent ſhips of war againſt the African pirates; Algien 


was bombarded, and ſent to beg for merey : Tunis an 
Tripoli made the like ſubmiſſions : Genoa, for ſome im:. 
AD. gined crime, ſuffered a bombardment, and pat 
6c. of its palace was reduced to aſhes. | The dog, 
Es 4 and four of the principal ſenators, were oblige 
to go in perſon to Verſailles, and implore the king. 
mercy. 1 85 5 
After the death of Colbert, who had protected the Ci. 
viniſts, Lewis revoked the edit of Nantz, paſſed 9 
Henry IV. in 1598. Liberty of conſcience was aboliſhed; 


all the Proteſtant churches were deſtroyed ; the miniſter 
were baniſhed ; and France was deprived of near fix hur- 
dred thouſand of her moſt valuable inhabitants who fel 
their country, carrying along with them their wealth, ther 


induſtry, and their manufactures into England, Holland, and 
Germany. 5 

About the ſame time, a blind zeal for religion paved the 
way for the cataſtrophe of the Stuarts, in England; which 
was followed by a general war againſt Lewis XIV. We 
ought to pay our greateſt attention to England, when ſtt 
exhibits thoſe grand ſcenes in which all the energy of tt 
national character is diſplayed. | 


GREAT 
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GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, from the 
er Death of Charles II. to the REVOLUTION, 


in 1688, and the Battle off La Hogue, in 
1692. | f | 


V. | Ps | 
he J AMES II. might have been one of the greateſt kings in 
the Europe, if he had ſhewn more regard to the religion and 
Yass of l. is country; but an unfortunate paſſion for arbi- 


trary power, and an indiſcreet zeal for the church D 
of Rome, expoſed him to the hatred of his peo- 68 185 
ple. Soon after his acceſſion he went openly to YT 
maſs, with all the enſigns of his dignity ; and even ſent an 
agent to Rome, to make ſubmiſſion to the pope. Theſe 
were but inauſpicious ſymptoms in the very beginning of 
his reign, but the progreſs fell no way ſhort of the com- 
mencement. ; | | : 

The duke of Monmouth, a natural fon of Charles, re- 
belled againſt his uncle ; whom in his manifefto, he called 
a tyrant and a popiſh uſurper. Monmouth was defeated, 
taken and executed. James let flip an opportunity of 
making himſelf beloved for his clemency ; but he made 
himſelf deteſted by his barbarity. On pretence of punifh- 
ing the guilty, an inhuman officer of the army, (colonel _ 
Kirk) and ſtill more, Jefferies, the lord chief juſtice, bathed 
themſelves in blood; and Jefferies, after condemning about 
- hundred 'perſons, was appointed chancellor of the king- 
om. | 

James now granted an univerſal toleration, of which it 
was evident that the Catholics were the true objec. Six 
biſhops refuſed to publiſh the declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, becauſe it was illegal, and were there- AD 
fore immediately ſent to priſon. However they 1688. 
had a fair trial, were acquitted by the judges, : 
and the people openly manifeſted their joy. | 

James had two daughters, Mary and Anne; the firſt 
married to William, prince of Orange, the ſecond to prince 
George, of Denmark: a revolution might raiſe William to 
the throne of England; that profound, ambitious politician, 
ſeeing his hopes of ſucceſſion blaſted by the unexpeRed birth 
of a prince of Wales, fomented the diſcontents of the 

: 55 people. 


> 
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people. At length, after repeated invitations, William ſet 
out with a fleet of about five hundred. fail, in which he 
had. embarked an army of more than "fourteen thouſand 
men. He had ſcarcely landed, on the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, when numbers of the Engliſh nobility and officer, 
| haſtened to join him. Churchill, afterwards duke «f 
Marlborough, the favourite of James, did not heſitate to 
betray his unhappy maſter. The prince of Denmark, hi; 
ſon-in-law, and even his beloved daughter, the princeſ 
Anne, cruelly abandoned him; upon which he loſt all cou 
rage, diſtruſted his army, dreaded his parliament, and fled 
even without trying his fortune. He was taken, and re- 
fuſed an interview by the prince of Orange, who ſent 
him priſoner to Rocheſter, from whence he eſcaped | into 
France. 
The only thing that now remained for all parties was the 
ſettlement of the kingdom. A parliament was ſummoned, 
and met ſimply as a convention, becauſe the name of parl- 
ment, ſuppoſes their being convoked by the king. The 
commons declared, that, james, having endeavoured te 
<< ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the original cn. 
& tract between 4ing and people, and having violated the 
© fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf from the 
66 kingdom, had abdicated the government ; and that the 
* throne is thereby become vacant.” After ſome keen di 
putes in the houſe of lords, on the reality af the nation 
contract, on the violation of that contract; and laſtly, on 
the throne being vacant, the declaration of the common 
was received without amendment. 

The parliament came next to deliberate whether a king 
or a regent ſhould be appointed; and upon this occaſion the 
ambition of the prince of Orange was unmaſked. He 

declared to ſome of the nobility, that he would no longer 
| A. D. interfere in the affairs of the kingdom, whether 
168 they ſettled a regency, or aſſigned the crown t0 

9: the princeſs Mary, his wife; in a word, if he 
was only to enjoy a precarious dignity, attached to the lie 
of another perſon. This threat had its weight. Both 
houſes voted, ©* That the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
5 ſhould be detlared king and queen of England.“ To 
this was added a declaration, fixing the rights of the ſub- 

JeQ, and reſtraining the royal prerogative, 7 
ore 
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as a. 
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the minds of the Proteſtants. 


\ thouſand men, came in ſi ight of one another, on 


of battle for the next day. 


the Iriſh army, was ſlain at the battle of Augh- 


OF EUROPE. 


Before we return to the affairs of the Continent,. it will 
be proper firſt to relate the efforts made by James Il. for 
the recovery of his crown. He was received with marks 
of the moſt cordial affection by Lewis XIV. who ſent a 

werful French ſquadron to tranſport the dethroned monarch 
into Ireland, and he was ſpeedily followed by freſh ſuccours. 
He found the Iriſh inclined to ſerve him, and was received 
with tranſports of joy in Dublin; but the more the Catho- 
lics teſtified their zeal, the leſs did he attempt to conciliate 
Londonderry, where the 
Proteſtant religion prevailed, where their miniſter, Walker, 

ve his orders, and inſpired the inhabitants with enthuſi- 
aſm, was the firſt rock upon which he ſplit ; he raiſed the 
ſiege of that place, after having loſt nine thouſand men. 
William went over to Ireland, and James wanted to riſk 
an engagement; the two armies, having each about thirty 


A.D. 
1690. 
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the oppoſite banks of the oyne, near Drogheda. 
While William was examining the ground, a 


| cannon ball grazed his ſhoulder, and the enemy, believing 


he was killed, gave vent to their joy ; but having encou- 
raged his army by riding along the lines, he gave the order 
The action was deci- [ft Tul 
five, and he paſſed the river expoſed to the Ju Ye 
greateſt dangers. The duke of Schomberg was killed ſoon 
after reaching the oppoſite bank, but not before he had 
broken the Iriſh infantry. James did not even appear, 
though it was of ſo much conſequence to him to ſet an ex- 
ample; and France very ſoon witneſſed his return, till 
leſs deſerving of the ſacrifices ſhe had made in bis favour. 
Ireland was entirely ſubdued by William's generals in 
two campaigns. St. Ruth, who commanded the A. b 
rim, and his army totally routed. The remains 1691. 
of the Iriſh forces took refuge in Limerick, and after a 
ſiege of ſix weeks, that important place capitulated. Four- 


teen thouſand Iriſh took advantage of the permiſſion granted 


them, by the articles of capitulation, and big adieu for 


ever to their native country. 


The adherents of James, however were Ril numerous in 
the North of Scotland ; and the cruel maſſacre of Glenco 
could not to rouſe the reſentment of the Jacobites in 
general. | 


Ka 


rn 
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general. An inſurrection in favour of the dethroned mo- 
narch, was projected both in England and in Scotland, and 
Lewis determined to make one great effort to reſtore James 


to the throne. With this view, he prepared the ſtrongeſt 


naval force he could poſſibly equip, for the invaſion of 
England. 

AD On the 19th of May, two mighty armaments 
of theſe contending powers covered the fea. 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleets were commanded 
by lord Ruſſel, and conſiſted of ninety-nine ſhips of the 
line. The ſtrength of Tourville, the French admiral, was 
inferior. The battle continued with various ſucceſs. Vic- 


1692. 


_ tory, at laſt, declared on the ſide of the Engliſh ; the pur- 


ſuit laſted three days, and the French loſt the greater part 
of their fleet. 
With the defeat off La Hogue, all the hopes of James 


to be re-eſtabliſhed on the Britiſh throne, were cut off for 


ever. This unfortunate prince, chagrined with diſappoint- 
ment, and ſick of the purſuit of worldly greatneſs, retired 
to the convent of La Trappe. We muſt now nn to _ 
affairs on the continent. | 


— — 


The Affairs on the ConTixenT, from the 


League of Augſburg, to the Peace of 
Ryfewick, in 1697, —ꝗ 180 Charlowitz Z, in 


1699. 


e e 


A LEAGUE had been concluded at Augſburg by the whole 
Empire, in order to reſtrain the encroachmenis of France. 
An ambitious attempt of Lewis XIV. to get cardinal de 
Furſtemburg, one of his own creatures, made elector of 
Cologne, in oppoſition to the emperor, lighted anew the 


flames of war in-Germany, and the Low Countries. Eng- 
land, Spain, and Holland, had become principals in the 
league. Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy, were alſo gained. 
The French monarch, truſting to his great reſources, 
prepared himſelf to repel: the ſtorm, which his ambition had 


' raiſed, with a vigour proportionable to the occaſion. The 
Dauphin 


- 
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Dauphin made himſelf maſter of Philipſburg ; Mentz, 


Manheim, Spires, Worms, and Treves, were already in 
the hands of the French ; and in 1689, the Palatinate was 
cruelly given up to the flames. More than forty cities, 
and an infinite number of villages were burnt, and all that 
fine country laid waſte. King William III. was defeated in 
a bloody battle at Steinkirk, in 1692, by the Marechal de 
Luxemburg; and the year following Lewis XIV. in perſon, 
took Mons and Namur; which laſt, William, though at 
the head of a great army, could not relieve. On the fron- 
tiers of Germany, the war languiſhed; and though the 
French were ſucceſsful in Catalonia, they had no reaſon, 
on the whole, to boaſt of their good fortune. The con- 
queſts of Catinat, the French general, in Italy, were 
checked by prince Eugene. 

The taking of Namur by Lewis XIV. in the preſence of 
an army commanded by king William, was looked upon as 
a prodigy ; and this laſt was expoſed to ridicule, becauſe he 
could not ſave the place; yet he retook it, though Mare- 
chal de Boufflers, an excellent general, had joined the garri- 
ſon with ſeven regiments, and Marechal Villeroi , P. 
had an army of eighty thouſand men in the 8 
neighbourhood. 95. 

Lewis XIV. in order to wipe off this diſgrace, and to 
retaliate on Spain, for the attacks made by the Engliſh, on 
the coaſt of France, commanded Villeroi to bombard 
Bruſſels; and the Confederates had the mortification to 


ſee great part of that city laid in ruins, without being able 
either to prevent or avenge the wanton deſtruction. 

At length, all parties ſeemed heartily tired of the war, 
and a general peace was concluded at. Ryſwick ; the condi- 
tions of which appeared to be humiliating to , p 

Lewis, though propoſed by him after gaining -*. 
battles, and making conqueſts © TO97» 

The peace of Carlowitz, which was concluded with the 
Turks in 1699, is a very remarkable epocha, both for its 
humbling the enemies of the Chriſtian name, and: reſtoring 
general tranquillity to Europe. From the ſiege of Vienna, 

the emperor Leopold had maintained a conſtant. ſuperiority 

over the Turks. Prince Eugene defeated them at the 
battle of Zanta, in 1695, where they loſt more than twenty 
thouſand men. Although the peace of Carlowitz reſtored 
5 general 
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general tranquillity once more to Europe, yet the ſeeds of 
future diſcord, were already ſown in every corner of 
Chriſtendom. It was but a deluſive calm before a more 
violent ſtorm. : | 


A general Sketch of the Afairs of Eugovr, 
from the Peace of Ryſwick, to the Treaties 
of Utrecht and Raaftat. 5 


Tur ſucceſſion to the king of Spain, Charles II. a prince 
equally weak in body and mind, on the point of dying 
without children, was a great ſubject of diſquiet and politi- 
cal intrigue. According to the rights of conſanguinity, 


none but the Imperial or French families could have any 
title. But William III. who was always attentive to the 


balance of power in Europe, had conceived or adopted a 


ſtrange project for maintaining that equilibrium, of which 


he was ſo jealous; and a partition of the Spaniſn monarchy, 
even without the knowledge of its king, was the means to 
be employed. Lewis XIV. concluded a treaty with Eng- 
land and Holland, in 1698, by which Spain, and all her 


poſſeſſions in America, were to be ſecured to the prince of 


Bavaria, who was an infant; the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, Guipuſcoa and Final, to the Dauphin; and the 


Duchy of Milan, to the archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of 


the emperor. However, the young prince of Bavaria 
died ſoon after, and a new treaty of partition was the con- 
ſequence. 8 | ny 
By this treaty, which was concluded between the ſame 
powers as the former, Spain and America were to fall to 


the lot of the archduke Charles; the Milaneſe, to b 


duke of Lorraine; and Lorraine, to be added to the fuuc 
of the Dauphin. If the emperor would have conſented to 


this treaty, his ſon would have been king of Spain; but 


he refuſed it, in hopes of the whole ſucceſſion, and loſt all 
by that refuſal. The truth was, Charles being exceſſively 
irritated at this partition, made choice of the emperor's 
ſecond ſon Charles; but the court of Vienna gave him 


numberleſs cauſes of diſguſt: the archduke ſpoke of the 


Spauiards 
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Spaniards | in reproachful terms, and theſe expreſſions were 
carried thither ; but on the contrary, the Marquis d' Har- 
court, the French ambaſſador at Madrid, made himſelf 
beloved, diſpelled the prejudices they entertained againſt the 
French, and conduQted matters ſo ſkilfully, that the idea 
of having a king of that nation no longer terrified its 
rival. 

While William was providing for the repoſe of the South 
of Europe, his attention was ſuddenly called toward the 
North, where two of the moſt extraordinary men that ever 
appeared on the ſtage of human life, were riſing into view 
Peter I. of Ruſſia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. Peter. 
had already rendered himſelf formidable, by the defeat of 
the Turks, in 1696, and the taking of 1 which 
opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. 

Though almoſt deſtitute himſelf of education, be diſco- 
vered by the natural force of his genius, and a few conver- 
ſations with ſtrangers, his own rude ſtate, and the ſavage 
condition of his ſubjects. IIe reſolved to be a man, to ſee 
men, and to have men to govern. He accordingly quitted 
his dominions, in 1697, as a private gentleman in the 
retinue of three ambaſſadors, whom he ſent to different 
courts of Europe. 

As ſoon as Peter arrived at Amſterdam, he entered him- 
ſelf as a carpenter, in one of the principal dock-yards ; and 
laboured and lived in all reſpects as the common men. At 
his leiſure hours, he ſtudied-natural philoſophy, navigation, 
fortification, ſurgery, and ſuch other ſciences as may be 
neceſſary to the ſovereign of a barbarous people. From 
Holland he paſſed over to England, where he perfected 
himſelf in the art of ſhip building. Thus inſtructed, and 
attended by ſeveral men of ſcience, Peter returned to Ruſſia, 
after an abſence of two years. | 

Peter was ambitious of being a conqueror!; and valpahls 
acquiſitions he thought might eaſily be obtained, by joining 
the kings of Poland and Denmark againſt Charles XII. of 
Sweden, yet in his minority. But this young FE D. = 
hero made head againſt them all; and beſieging 
Copenhagen, he dictated the terms of peace to 700. 
his Daniſh majeſty. The czar Peter was at this time 
ravaging Ingria, at the head of eighty thouſand men, and 
had ** Narva. . with only eight thouſand 
men, 
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men, advanced to the relief of the place, entirely routed 
the main body of the Ruſſians, and raifed the ſiege. 
Charles from thence marched into Saxony, where his war- 
like atchievements equalled, if they did not excel thoſe of 
Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Auguſtus, king of 
Poland, and raiſed Staniflaus to the crown : however, we 
muſt leave him for a time, in order to contemplate a more 
important ſcene of action. 

It has already been obſerved, that Charles II. had re- 
ceived numberleſs cauſes of diſguſt from the court of Vi- 
enna. This conduct induced the grandees of Spain to 
favour the claims of the houſe of Bourbon ; and cardinal 
Portocarrero, archbiſhop of Toledo, perſuaded the dying 
monarch to make a will, in which he nominated the duke 

A.D of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, his ſuc- 

+2-* ceſſor in all his dominions. Charles died ſome 
months after, at the age of thirty-nine. | 
Such was the aſtoniſhment of Europe, at fight of a 

prince of the family of Bourbon inheriting the dominions of 
Spain, that, except the emperor, all the powers remained 
for ſome time in perfect tranquillity, The duke of Anjou, 
by the name of Philip V. ſet out to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown; and Lewis taſted the moſt flattering ſatisfaction; 
but always preſuming upon his power, he did not as yet 
ſufficiently know the dreadful blows prepared againſt him 
by fortune. 

The emperor, the king of England, and the ſtates gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, entered into the famous treaty 


1701. 


generally known by the name of the Grand Alliance- The 


avowed objects of this treaty were, obtaining a proper bar- 
rier for the Dutch, and a reaſonable equivalent for the houſe 
of Auſtria. 
William III. 3 infirm, gave life to the hie; ; and 
A. D having made immenſe preparations, intended to 
command in perſon, when a fall from his horſe 
brought on a fever, which occafioned his death, 
at the age of fifty-two.. Churchill, then earl and after- 
wards duke of Marlborough, whom he had ſent into Hol- 
land, in the double capacity of general and negociator, a 
man of ſuperior genius in both, did honour to his choice, 
by ſharing with MIO? in the glory of humbling France. 
William 


1702. 
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William left no children; queen Mary had been dead 
ſome time, and her ſiſter Anne was joyfully acknowledged, 
according to the order of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed by parlia- 
ment. Marlborough confirmed the Dutch in the league 
which was formed againſt Lewis; war was declared againſt 
that monarch upon various pretences, and the ſucceſs very 
ſoon ſurpaſſed the hopes of the allies. | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that within the narrow bounds pre- 
ſcribed to this work, we ſhould pretend to give the hiſtory 
of this war; we ſhall content ourſelves with the particulars. 

The battles of Blenheim and Ramillies, gave the firſt ef- 
fectual checks to the French power. By that of Blenheim, 
the empire of Germany was ſaved from im- AD 
mediate deſtruction. The French general Tal- 
lard was taken priſoner, and ſent to England, 1701. 


and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 


drowned in the Danube, beſides about 13,000, who were 
taken priſoners. About the ſame time, Sir George Rook, 
reduced Gibraltar, which till remains in poſ- | D 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh. The battle of Ramillies 5. 
was fought and gained under the duke of Marlbo- RS 


rough alone; when the French loft 20,000 men, and 
almoſt all Spaniſh Flanders. Amidſt theſe viQories died 


the emperor Leopold, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 

Joſeph I. a prince of greater vigour and abilities than his 

father. 

The French, though at firſt — in Indy, were 
entirely defeated before Turin, by prince Eugene, who 

obliged them ſoon after to evacuate the whole country. 


— 


Philip V. was already tottering on the throne of Spain; 


England and Holland made powerful efforts in favour 


of the archduke Charles; the Engliſh ſignalifed themſelves 


in a particular manner, they reduced the provinces of Va- 
lencia and Catalonia. Two fruitleſs. attempts of France, 
one againſt Gibraltar, and the other againſt Barcelona, al- 
moſt totally ruined that formidable marine which had been 


| eſtabliſhed by. Lewis XIV. However, proper reinforcements 


not being ſent to the aſſiſtance of the archduke, Philip 
began to recover ſtrength; and the duke of * — 5 
Berwick, who commanded his forces, obtained 

ſo complete a victory at Almanza, gy 2 it : that 


e 
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with ſo much ſpirit and diligence, that before the end 
of the year, the face of affairs was entirely changed in that a 
kingdom. ; DR hum: 
"Theſe events a little revived the hopes of France, but * 
A. D. new misfortunes were ſtill impending; an attempt 2 
: 8. upon Scotland, in favour of the pretender was = 
1708. unſucceſsful 3 and prince Eugene and the duke of 9 
Marlborough entirely routed them at Oudenarde, and took 10 
Liſle, Ghent, and Bruges. The next year the allies pur- , 
chaſed a dear-brought victory at Malplaquet, where they = 
loſt 20,000 men. . | r 
During theſe tranſactions in the South and Weſt of Eu- 1 
rope, the affairs of the North and Eaſt had undergone 2 5 

change. Charles XII. having obliged Auguſtus to renounce | 
his crown, and acknowledge Staniſlaus, imprudently plunged Fe 
into the heart of the Ukraine, laid ſiege to the town of = 
Pultawa, from whence he expected to purſue his march to $2 
Moſcow, and to overturn the throne of the Czar. bo 
AD. The famous battle of Pultawa, in which both bead 
*'-* monarchs equally ſignaliſed their courage and abi- 1 
1709: lities, at laſt put an end to all his hopes. Nine 1 
thouſand Swedes were left dead on the field, and about 2 
fourteen thouſand taken priſoners. Charles himſelf, ac- 810 
companied by three hundred of his guards, with difficulty i 
eſcaping to Bender, in Turkey. Here we muſt leave him 5 
till we have terminated the war between the Confederates BY: 
and the houſe of Bourbon, in regard to the Spaniſh ſuc- per 

ceſſion. N | 
France was ſo much exhauſted by the war, that the bl 
haughty Lewis XIV. ſolicited a peace upon any terms the Fr; 
A.D Engliſh ſhould preſcribe. The conferences were be 
ro. Opened at Gertruydenburg ; but the allies re- B=y 
EYED quired that he ſhould turn his arms againſt Phi- and 
lip V. and be obliged to dethrone him in a couple of *. 
months; without which they refuſed to treat. This was wi 
to make peace impoſſible, and to render themſelves, in the gel 
ſight of mankind, guilty of an unjuſt war. pap 
- To complete theſe evils, the arrogance of the allies was &c 
cheriſhed by ſucceſs; the barrier towns fell one after ano- Wy 
ther, and the public miſery occaſioned univerſal deſpair. NM 
The affairs of Spain ſucceeded no better, and the moment Ir 


arrived in which all hope was at an end. 


The 


The emperor Joſeph I. whoſe good fortune had never 
failed him, died at the age of thirty-three, at the height of 
human proſperity. His brother Charles VI. whom he had 
attempted to raiſe to the throne of Spain, was his heir, and, 
after an interregnum of ſix months, was elected emperor. 
Peace was naturally 8 to be the conſequence of this 
unlooked-for event. 

Some preparations had been ane for it in Field; 
and the intrigues of the court were of uſe to the cauſe ol 
humanity. The ducheſs of Marlborough, who governed 
queen Anne, was haughty to a degree of inſolence. She 
made the queen too ſenſible of her influence, and gave ſo 
much reaſon for diſguſt, that another favourite, lady Mar- 
ſnam, who was her relation and creature, was already be- 
come her rival, by whom ſhe was on the point of being 
ſupplanted ; and from that time cabals againſt the duke 
began to be formed. The hopes of the Tories were re- 
vived. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, ſecretary of 
ſtate, and the famous St. John, afterwards Lord Boling- 
broke, formed the plan of a revolution. 

However, ſueh was the weakneſs of the queen for the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, that, if ſhe would have reſtrained 
her haughtineſs, ſhe might have long preſerved her influ- 
ence; but at laſt her overbearing, fiery temper rendered 
her inſuffecabie ; the queen burſt her bonds, and Godol- 
phin, Sunderland, and the-other leaders of the Whig party 
were very ſoon diſmiſſed. Without this trifling accident, 
perhaps this revolution would not have taken 1 The 
people of all countries are the ſame. © | 
The war, as yet continued, and Marlborough. and 
France tremble. He forced the lines of marechal de Villars; - 
| he laid ſiege to Bouchain, which ſurrendered to his arms, 
ſo that there was ſcarce any obſtruQtion left between him 
and, Paris. Happily, . the. pacific diſpoſition of the Britiſh 
court ſet bounds to the ambition of that general ; and, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition. of the emperor- and the ſtates 
general, the preliminaries of peace were ſigned; by which 
& a Was eulen to the —_ TY er 
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Denain, at laſt grew ſenſible they were no match for the 
French, now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. 
AD In ſhort, they conſented to open the conferences 
at Utrecht, which ended in a peace that ought 
1713. to have been eagerly promoted by all the powers 

of Europe. + als | 
The emperor Charles VI. flattered himſelf with the 
hope of wreſting new conceſſions from France, without the 
aſſiſtance of England and Holland.: a raſh expeQation, and 
he had cauſe for repentance. Villars took Landau, croſſed 
the Rhine, defeated general Vauban, made himſelf maſter 
A.. of Friburg, by this means compelled the empe- 
ror to accept a peace, and had the honour ol 

| P 1 85 concluding it with prince Eugene at Radſtat. 


Death of Queen ANNE, and the A fairs of 
ExeLAN D. Death of Lew1s XIV. 


Qorkx ANNE was, at this time, in a critical ſituation, 


The Whigs railed againſt the peace with unbounded licer- 
tiouſneſs: the queen, ſaid they, wants to place her brother, 
the pretender, on the throne ; popery will prevail, the law: 
are threatened, the conſtitution is in danger. The queen 
conſumed with vexation, which increaſed her infirmities, 
died in. the fiftieth year of her age: a good princeſs, but 
I of narrow genius and a weak character. Her 
; 11 reign was an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity, 
Which ſhe owed to her generals and miniſters. . 
In 1706, the executed a ſcheme which had been fruit- 
leſsly attempted by king William: the uniting England 
and Scotland into one kingdom, by the name of Great. 
Britain, RR EG EATS Sly 2 6 OR | 
Agreeahle to the act of ſettlement, the elector of Hano- 
ver, acknowledged by the name of George I. aſcended the 
Seb. throne of Great Britain; in the fifty-fourth yea! 
1110 of his age. He came over to England, with 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt the Tory miniftry; 
moſt of wWhem he difplaced;' The duke of Ormond, Bo 
lingbroke, and Oxford, were accuſed of high treaſon; the 
two ſirſt withdrew to France, and! Oxford remained two 
_ : PFPioebats 
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15 in the Tower, before he was diſcharged. It was im- 
poſſible but the ſeverities of the new government muſt oc- 


8 
it caſion diſturbances : the Jacobites, or the Pretenders party, 
r3 prepared for a rebellion ;' and the miniſtry were expoſed to 


the ſame ſtorms in which ſo many eminent perſons had fallen 
victims. It was this which infpired them with 'a bold 


e | 
e ſcheme, dangerous for the conſtitution, but exceedingly 
d uſeful to the royal authority. As they durſt not venture to 
d call a new parliament, and the preſent exceedingly docile, 
N it was propoſed to extend their duration to ſeven years; 
| ſpecious pretences overruled every good reaſon, and the 


| bill paſſed into a law. Thus triennial parliaments, which 
were a barrier ſet up againſt the attempts of the crown 
in the time of king William, were deſtroyed by the influence 
of tee) = 1 5 3 | 

| Lewis XIV. did not long ſurvive queen Anne; he ex- 
pired in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his reign, and when he 
wanted four days of being ſeventy-ſeven years of age. 


| A Sketch of the NoRTHERN KinepoMs, 
rom the Battle of Pultowa, to the Death 
Wo Peter the Graart. 


| The defeat of the king of Sweden, at Pultowa, was 
followed by the moſt important conſequences. The czar 
Peter, victorious on every ſide, reſtored Auguſtus, to the 
throne of Poland, depoſed. Staniſlaus, expelled the Swedes, 
and made himſelf maſter of Livonia, Ingria, or Carelia. 
Charles, with bis train of three hundred Swedes, en- 
camped near Bender, and was generouſly treated by the 
court of Conſtantinople ; but he wanted that they ſhould 
arm in his favour, and his agents employed as much addreſs 
in their intrigues. there, as his demeanor was haughty in his 
camp. A grand. vizer, who diſapproved his deſigns, was 
diſgraced; another, who imagined there was no lawful 
cauſe for. going to war, was likewiſe diſmiſſed for reaſons 
little known. A third determined the ſultan Achmet III. 
to take up arms. e Z 
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Meanwhile, Peter haſtened his preparations, but before 


war was begun, he gave an extraordinary example of that the 
ſtrength of mind which ariſes above prejudices; he mar- A 
ried a young Li vonian captive, Catharine, who had found | year 
means to gain his affeQion and confidence, by a degree of cord 
merit, rarely to be met with in the higheſt condition. She rani: 


accompanied him wherever he went, ſhared with him the ener 
ſame fatigues and dangers, ſoothed his ſorrows, and mode. 
rated his tranſports ; but ſhe was now to render him a mote 
important ſervice. auds 

The Ottoman army, which is ſaid to how amounted to ploy 
near two hundred thouſand men, ſurrounded the czar who 
had penetrated into the heart of Moldavia, cut off the 


communication between him and a conſiderable reinforce- Geo 
ment which he expected, and he had only forty thouſand purc 
men to oppoſe to this dreadful multitude. Diſtracted with his fron 
ſituation, the czar commanded no perſon ſhould enter his priv 
tent ; but happily, Catharine had courage to diſobey theſe the 
e - the adviſed and perſuaded him to negociate with min 


A. D. the grand vizer, who granted a peace, upon con- 

* dition that Peter reſtored Azoph, demoliſhed the to b 
EFEL - fortreſſes which were built on that fide, and nege 
did. not 1 ley the king of Sweden, if he returned to his brok 
own dominions. | 


Charles enraged at this new treaty, went to find: the the 
grand vizer, whom he loaded with every reproach, and 
with his ſpur tore the robe of that miniſter : he intrigued kille 
more than ever by his agents at Conſtantinople, and though dyin 
the vizer was diſgraced, drew upon himſelf an order to of t 
depart from T urkey; but he treated the order with con- by t 


tempt, and in his. little camp at Bender, ventured to ſuſtain 
a ſiege againſt an army, in the year 17133 an attempt 
which might be taken for an adventure of Don Quixot, if with 
it were poſſible to call it in queſtion. 
The loſs of his dominions in Germany, was the conſe- 
_ B. quence of his obſtinacy. Although general Steen. 
a 1513. 5 bock had vanquiſhed the Danes and Saxons in 
Pomerania, and laid Altena in aſhes, he was how- 
ever obliged, ſoon after, to ſurrender himſelf with his ſmall 
army priſoners. Without dwelling upon the details, we 
ſhall' only ale that Bremen, Verden, mars and 4 
| | __ paſt 
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part of Pomerania, were in the hands of the enemy, and 
the czar had taken poſſeſſion of the coaſt of Finland. | 

At length, Charles, after having remained above five 
| years in Turkey, deſired leave to depart, which was ac- 
cordingly granted ; and he arrived ele in Pome- 
rania, a place of importance on the Baltic, and which the 
enemy took the following year. | | 
In the meantime, the baron de Gortz, Charles's mini- 
ſter, a man of vaſt genius, active, artful, inſinuating, and 
audacious, capable of aſſuming all kinds of forms, and em- 
ploying every means, intended to- conclude a peace and 
alliance with the czar, and then deſtroy the other enemies 
of Sweden. He principally directed his views againſt 
George I. king of England, elector of Hanover, who had 
purchaſed Bremen and Verden, with their dependencies, 
from the king of Denmark. He not only intended to de- 
prive him -of thoſe provinces, but to ſet the pretender on 
the throne of England; and cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniſh 
| miniſter, of a character ſimilar to that of Gortz, entered 
into his views. The czar, to whom all his conqueſts were 
to be abandoned, - likewiſe joined in it. But when theſe 
| negociations were drawing to a concluſion, a fatal event 
broke all their meaſures. The king of Sweden, , PD. 
having laid ſiege to Fredericſhall, in Norway, in „ 8. 
the month of December, ſetting at defiance the 45 Ele 
cold, which even his ſoldiers could ſcarcely endure, was 
killed by a cannon ball, at the age of thirty-ſix. The king 
dying without children, his ſiſter Ulrica Eleanora, the wife 
of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, was raiſed to the throne 
by the diet, in the beginning of the year 1719. 
When the new government was eſtabliſhed, the ſyſtem 
of baron de Gortz fell in pieces, and that miniſter paid 
with his head, for the bad counſels he had given Charles XII. 
They were very ſenſible of the neceſſity of having a peace, 
and it was concluded by different treaties ; firſt, with the 
king of England, as eleQor of Hanover; then with the 
king of Pruſſia; and laſtly, with the king of Denmark.” 
The war with Ruſſia continued, and George I. ſent an 
Engliſh ſquadron, as he had promiſed, to the aſſiſtance of 
Sweden; but this force did nothing of conſequence. The 
Ruſſians, on the contrary, took ſome Swediſh frigates, and 
in a deſcent, burnt forty villages. A new negociation was 
| „„ opened, 


\ 
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opened, and the czar did ated the conditions of the peace, 
which was concluded in 172 1. His ſubjects then decreed 
him the title of Emperor; a title which has been acknow- 
ledged by the powers of Europe, but was very unneceſſary 
to his glory. | 

That conqueror and legiſlator, whel ga, enterpriſes, 
and ſucceſs, ſurpaſs thoſe of Charlemagne, put an end to his 
career, by an expedition into Perſia, He, marched to the 
aſſiſtance of the lawful prince, Sha Thomas, whoſe father 
had been murdered, and his throne ſeized by an uſurper, 
every. where carrying terror before bim, 5 returned in 
triumph to Moſcow. 

To complete Peter's hopyineſs, an he. was wanting to 
whom he might leave the crown. Alexis, his only ſon, by 
his firſt wife, having led an abandoned courſe of life, and 
diſcovered an inclination to obſtruct his favourite plan of 

civilization, he condemned that unhappy, though ſeemingly 
weak and diſſolute prince to ſuffer death, but without pre- 
ſcribing the manner in which it ſhould be infliged. | The 
event, however, took place, and ſuddenly. Alexis was 
ſeized with ſtrong convulſions, and expired ſqon after the 
dreadful ſentence was announced to him; but whether, in 
| conſequence of the ſurpriſe, occaſioned by* ſuch alarming in- 
telligence, or by other means is not uncertain. | 

It appears evident, that the czar intended that he ſhould 
be ſucceeded, by his wife Catharine, whom he cauſed to be 
crowned and conſecrated, ſo that on his death, which 
happened in the year 1725, ſhe quietly- aſcended the 

\ throne, and One in a manner Doc the de of 
Peter the Great. x e 
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* 1 on bach: we are now . is + havgily 

, - Uiſtinguiſhed by few great events, for great events are ge- 
nerally connected with great calamities. The war that had 
ſo long ravaged the fineſt part of Europe, had ceaſed at the 
| bn of Ou and diſcord * to have left the earth 


with 
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with the reſtleſs ſpirit of Lewis XIV. but a certain degree 


of agitation remained, like, the rolling of the waves after a 


ſtorm.  . 
The Turks, wh are * FR being profound politicians, : 
happily remained quiet, while the Chriſtian princes were 
moſt. deeply embroiled among themſelves; but no ſooner 


| was the general peace concluded, than Achmet HI. com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the Venetian, and made himſelf 


maſter of the Morea. | 

The emperor, either from being guarantes of the peace 
of Carlowitz, or becauſe he was naturally the enemy of 
the Turks, then took up arms and prevailed. Prince Eugene 
having paſſed the Danube, deteated the grand vizer, at 
Peterwaradin, 1716. The year following, the ſame general, 
after gaining a fecond victory, made himſelf maſter of 
Belgrade. In 1718, he concluded the peace of Paſſarowitz, 
in perfon, by which the bannat of Temeſwaer, Belgrade, 
and the kingdom of Servia were added to the Auſtrian 
ee but the agen was not reſtored to the Vene- 


' Cardinal A the prime noiniſter of Spain, had al | 


ready ſchemed his audacious enterpriſes ; he wanted to over- 
turn Europe, and ruined himſelf, To dethrone the king of + 


England, in | favour of the pretender ; to wreſt from the 
emperor, ' what he had gained in Italy, by the peace of 
Utrecht; to transfer to Philip V. the regency of France, 


which the duke of Orleans enjoyed without limitation, 


were the. deſigns of Alberoni; and if they had ſucceeded, 
would have procured for him the reputation of a Ximenes, 
or a Richelieu. 

The intereſt of the duke of 3 did not agree with 
the views of the Spaniſh miniſter ; he therefore joined 
the king of England — Holland, to maintain the peace of 
Utrecht, to which alliance, the emperor very ſoon acceded; 
and the ſyſtem of Alberoni was overturned by the quadru- 


ple alliance. Confpiracies were vainly attempted. both in 
France and England, through the intrigues of the Spaniſh 


ambaſſadors. A declaration of war was the conſequence; 


and France armed againſt the grandfon of Lewis XIV. 
whom ſhe had eſtabliſhed on the Auen 21 Charles V. at 


br roms of her own ruin. | 
5 $49 S416 4 | | Happily, 
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AD Happily, the war was not of long continuance, 
555 The Spaniards were defeated in a ſea-engage- 
Ba", 9 ment by the Engliſh, under admiral Byng, who 
Wh „ from them twenty-three ſhips. The year after they 
Bus e defeated by the Imperialiſts, in Sicily, and the fleet 


by ich they propoſed to invade England with, was diſperſed 
of Vigo: and the French, under marechal Berwick, took 
ſome towns, burnt ſome magazines, and 'fixteen ſhips of 
war, which were newly conſtructed : upon which, Philip V. 
acceded to the terms preſcribed by- the quadrople alliance, 
and Alberoni was diſgraced. 


While this Italian prieſt, the ſon e of 2 peaſant, and for- 


merly the curate of a petty village near Parma, was ambi- 
riouſly attempting to change the political ſtate of Europe, 
a great and real-change was brought about in the commer- 


cial world, in the finances of nations, and the fortunes of 


individuals, by a Scottiſh adventurer, named John Law. 
This man had conceived a ſcheme of paying the enormous 


debt of the French nation in paper. The duke of Orleans, 


fond of novelties, adopted his plan, and à commercial com- 


pany, by the profits, which it was ſuppoſed it would make 


in America and elſewhere, was to repay the debt which 
Lewis XIV. left at his death. The ſucceſs, at firſt, kept 


peace with Law's expectations. Fortunes were ſuddenly 

accumulated; a blind, inſatiable avarice made people ſtrip 
themſelves of their money to purchaſe flotes, Which were 
multiplied to ſuch a degree, as to amount to more than 


A. D. Eighty times the current coin; by. which means 


e tor's fortunes ruined i in an inſtant. 
ee foreigners had adventured in the French a 


and the contagion of ſtock- jobbing infected other nations. 
The South Sea Scheme, evidently borrowed from that of 


Law, produced the ſame conſequences in England, as the 
other ————— France. 
direful effects of its violence: the reck of private fortunes, 


and the ruin of merchants and trading companies. The 


timely interpoſition of parliament, only, could have mn 


vented a national bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile, died the duke of Orleans, regent of F rance, 
ang was ſueceeded in the adminiſtrat ion, but not in the 


a ſtorm; the Engliſn carried deſtruction into the port 


they were very ſoon cried down, _ the * | 


Nothing was to be ſeen but the 


regency, 
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regency, the king being now of age, by the duke of Bour- 
bon; who was ſoon ſupplanted by cardinal Fleury, a man 
of mild and pacific diſpoſition, who had been preceptor to 
Lewis XV. and who, at the advanced age of ſeventy-three, 
took upon him the cares of government. Fortunately for 
the happineſs of mankind, Sir Robert Walpole, who began, 


Great Britain, and who ſoon after became prime miniſter, 


In conſequence of this coinciding mildneſs of temper, the 
repoſe of Europe was continued, with little interruption, for 
almoſt twenty years. 

About this time died George I. a prudent and A. D. 
virtuous prince; and was ſucceeded by his ſon 1 
George II. whoſe acceſſion made no alteration in . 


the ſyſtem of Britiſh politics. 


of Auguſtus II. king of Poland. On this event, Staniſlaus, 
whom Charles XII. had inveſted with the ſovereignty, in 
1704, and whom Peter the Great had dethroned, now 
become father-in-law to Lewis XV. was a ſecond time 
choſen king. But the emperor, aſſiſted by the Ruſſians, 
obliged the Poles. to proceed to a new election. The elec- 
tor of Saxony, ſon of the late king of Poland, was raiſed 


laus, as formerly, was forced to abandon his crown. 


yielding effectual ſupport to his father-in-law, a ſenſe of his 
own dignity determined him to take revenge upon the em- 
peror, for the inſult he had ſuffered in the perſon. of that 
| unfortunate. prince. He accordingly entered into. , 'D 
an alliance with the kings of Spain and Sardinia, ? 
and war was begun. - 1733- 


marechal Villars, at the age of eighty-two years, died in 
the bed of honour, after having taken Milan. The mare- 
chal de-Coigni, who ſucceeded him, defeated the Imperial- 
iſts, under the walls of Parma, where their general, the 


Fat Guaſtalla, * 'The Spaniards made themſelves maſters of 


about this time, to acquire an aſcendency in the councils of 


poſſeſſed a diſpoſition no leſs pacific than that of Fleury. 


The peace of Europe continued undiſturbed till the death 


to the throne, under the name of Auguſtus III. and Staniſ- 


Though the diſtance of ſituation, and the pacific diſpoſi- | 
tion of his miniſter, prevented the king of France from 


The campaigns in Italy w. were brilliant and deciſive; the 


count de Merci, was killed; and then gained a ſecond battle 


LD : Naples 
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Naples and Sicily. The marechal de Berwick was killed at 
the — of Philipſburg, in Germany; ; but, however, the A 
place was taken. - t 
Stripped and preſſed on all quarters, the emperor ſignified "IS 

his defire of peace; and gs peace was the fincere wiſh of | 
_ cardinal Fleury, a treaty was ſoon concluded. By this T 
| 


treaty, Spain gained for Don Carlos, the kingdom of the 


Two Sicilies, in exchange for the duchies of Parma, Pla. of 1 
centia, and Tuſcany. The duke of Lorraine got Tuſcany, awa 
in. conſideration of his reſigning his duchy to Staniſlaus adju 
who had renounced his pretenſions to the throne of into 
Poland. as tl 
In the mean time a ſea war broke out between Englani don 
and Spain. The Spaniſh government complained that the em} 
Engliſh carried on a contraband trade with their ſettlements gra! 
in America, and in order to put a ſtop to their courſe, , 
added to its number of guard-a-coſtas. They ſeized, under pra 
various pretences, many veſſels that had a legal deſtination, ma 
and even treated the ſeamen with the greateſt: cruelty. ach; 
AD. The Engliſh loudly exclaimed, and began hoſtili- | 
ties. Admiral Vernon took Porto+Bello, and ſuc 

1739 rated-it to the ground z but he failed in Ai 
attempt upon Carthagena. _ cla 
The court of France ene in vain, to prevent th 
this rupture ; but ſhe ſucceeded better in her mediation i lik 
favour of Charles VI. who was hard preſſed by the Turks be 
In this war, the emperor became the ally of Ruſſia; and an 
while the Ruſſians were gaining advantages, Charles VI. A 
was loſing his conqueſts; he therefore accepted 't the medis- of 
tion of France; and peace was concluded in the) year 1739. = 
A month after, a treaty was concluded with Ruſſia. 01 
The empreſs of Ruſſia was left in poſſeſſion of Azoph, ir 
which ſhe had conquered. Such is the extraordinary deſtiny 0 


of the Ruſſians, that the glory of their empire, eſtabliſhed 
by a great 1 hath * increaſed under women. 


* 4 She 
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A Shetch of the Affaires of EuRoee, from 
the Year 1739, to the Peace of Aix-la- 
OREN in 1 18 


Taz death of the eniperor Charles VI. the laſt prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria, without male iſſue, * 
awakened the ambition of mary potentates, the 
adjuſting of whoſe pretenſic ns threw all Europe FOG: 
into a flame. By virtue of the pragmatic ſanction, as well 
as the rights of blood, the ſutcefſion of the whole Auſtrian 
dominions belonged to the archducheſs Maria Thereſa, the 
emperor”s eldeſt daughter, married to Francis of Lorraine, 
grand duke of "Tuſcany. 

Almoſt all the powers of Europe had guaranteed the 
pragmatic ſanction; but, as prince Eugene judiciouſly re-, 
marked, an hundred thouſand men would have guaranteed 
« jt better than an hundred thouſand treaties.” | 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, laid Join to the 
ſucceſſion of Bohemis; in virtue of the will of Ferdinand I. 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, 
claimed the whole in right of his wife, eldeſt daughter of 
the emperor Joſeph. The kings of Spain and Sardinia had 
likewiſe their claims; and the king of France might have 
been a competitor, as heir in right of the wife of Lewis XIIT. 
and of Lewis XIV. from the eldeſt branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria; but from motives of prudence, he did not think 
of aggrandizing himſelf. 

All appeared quiet at firſt, and Maria Thereſa, a virtu- 
ous; prudent, affable princeſs, took poſſeſſion of the great 
inheritance left to her by her father, without meeting any 
obſtruction. 

Frederic III. king of Pruſſia, was the firſt who took 
up arms, and fingly began a war, which very ſoon ſet all 
Europe in a flame. His grandfather, who was decorated 
with the tile of king, by the emperor Leopold, only main- 
tained the dignity by pompous diſſipation. His father, who 
was a man of a very different character, diſciplined a nume 
rous army, amaſſed an immenſe treaſure by cxconomy; and, 
in ſome degree, prepared materials for the greatneſs of his 

| ſon, 


* 
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{Pry whom, however he treated with ſeverity. This ſon 


was bred up in adverſity, an excellent ſchool for ſovereigns. - 


He had but Juſt aſcended the throne, when old claims to 
ſonie duchies in Sileſia afforded him a pretence for going to 
war. A month after the death of the emperor, he entered 
this rich province at the head of thirty thouſand men, attack- 
ing the queen of Hungary, whom he at the ſame time 

A.D. offered to defend, upon condition of her ſurren- 

dering Lower Sileſia ; but this courageous prin- 

3 ceſs, reſolved to defend herſelf. At the battle of 
Molwitz, the Pruſſians ſhewed how formidable they were 
by their diſcipline; for the cavalry being broken, the 
king's baggage plundered, and himſelf in danger of being 
made a priſoner; the intrepid ſteadineſs and continual fire 
of the infantry recovered all; and in the end he gained a 
victory, a preſage of greater ſucceſs. 

The king of Pruſſia was not miſtaken in his conjectures; ; 
for other powers invited by his ſucceſs, took up arms againſt 
the queen of Hungary, the title by which ſhe was com- 
monly known. Although France had guaranteed the prag- 
matic ſanction, the duke de Belleifle, and his brother, ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far, as to inſpire a reſolution contrary. to the 
views of cardinal Fleury. They imagined, that the period 
ſo long wiſhed for, was arrived, of finally breaking the 


power of the houſe of Auſtria, and exalting that of Bour- 
bon, on its ruins ; by diſmembering the dominions of Maria 


Thereſa, and placing on the Imperial throne, Charles Al- 
bert, elector of Bavaria, a ſtipendiary of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty. 
Tbe moderation and natural equity of * GRIER Xv. yielded 
to arguments ſo flattering to his pride, and the duke de Bel- 
leiſle was diſpatched into Germany, in the: double capacity 
of ambaſſador and general, to . and tettle the whole 
project. 
The elector of Bavaria, "who was 3 8 — 
neral of the French forces by Lewis XIV. immediately 
made himſelf maſter of Paſſau, penetrated into Auſtria, as 
far as Lintz ; and Vienna was thought to be in danger. 
To have got poſſeſſion of the capital, would have been' a 
decifive blow ; but inſtead of making the attempt, or pur- 
| ſuing the * who had fled for ſhelter to Hungary; the 
cleccor, 
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elector, impatient to get himſelf crowned king of Bohemia, 
invaded that country, and took the city of Prague by eſca- 
lade. After the coronation, he went to receive the Impe- 
rial crown at Frankfort, and was raiſed to the head of the 
empire, by the name of Charles VII. The king of Pruſſia 
had, in the mean time conquered Moravia; and a more 
deplorable ſituation than that of Maria Thereſa can ſcarcely 
be imagined. 5 8 8 
But even danger procured her reſources. The ſpeech 
which ſhe, made in Latin to the Hungarians, when ſhe 
threw herſelf upon their loyalty, made them melt in tears, 
and drawing their ſabres, they exclaimed, Let us die for our 
King Maria Thereſa ! they no longer thought of any thing 
but defending this princeſs, who truly deſerved” to be rec- 
| koned among -the number of great kings. England and 
Holland, not yet declaring themſelves, though they guaran- 
teed the pragmatic of Charles VI. ſent her aſſiſtance in 
money. e 
The enemies of the queen did her ſtill better ſervice, by 
the faults they committed. The marechal de Belleiſle, 
who had drawn France into this war, conduQed her opera- 
tions but badly. Marechal Broglio was aſſociated with him, 


between the two chiefs. They had too few cavalry, and 
prince Charles, brother of the grand duke, haraſſed and 
galled their army, with his Pandours, Croats, and Huſſars, 
a dreadful ſcourge for a ſcattered army, eaſy to be ſurpriſed ; 
and at laſt the French and Bavarian troops were reduced to 
almoſt nothing, without having come to any action of im- 
paſte. ERS tet, a Fg 
Prague was already evacuated, and the marechal de Bel- 
leiſle had only the honour of ſaving about thirteen thouſand, 
the wreck of a great and viQtoriaus army, by making a dif- 
ficult retreat. From the heart of Germany, where they 
had been victorious, they were obliged to fall back towards 
the Rhine, to act upon the defenſive in that quarter; and 
the emperor Charles VII. could not even ſave Bavaria. He 
had been driven from thence oftner than once, was de- 
prived of his dominions, reduced to the condition of a 
fugitive, and experienced almoſt the ſame fate with his 
"vi The 


but to no purpoſe, from the miſunderſtanding which prevailed «+ 
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The death of cardinab Fleury changed the meaſures of 
government. The king took the adminiſtration into his own 
hands, and prepared to command the army. His miniſter, 


-1 however able in other reſpects, had totally neglected the 


marine, and the Engliſh took advantage of that political 
error. 

They ſupported the queen of Hungary in quality of aux- 
iliaries, in the ſame manner as France did the emperor, 
and on both ſides the auxiliaries became principals. They 
tried their ſtrength at the battle of Dettingen, where 

A.D. George II. with his ſecond ſon, the duke of 

Cumberland, joined the army, which was com- 

743. manded by the earl of Stair, a pupil of the 
famous Marlborough. The marechal de Noailles, at the 
head of the French army, bad cut off the proviſions of the 
allies, by which they were reduced to the neceſſity of 
making a dangerous march, where they might be over- 
powered. By the excellence of his diſpoſitions, he had in 
a manner made himſelf ſure of a complete victory; but his 
inſtructions were not obeyed, and all his meaſures defeated 
by impetuoſity, a fault which has often been fatal to France. 
A lieutenant general quitted an advantageous poſt, where 
he was commanded to wait, attacked the allies before they 
fell into the ſnare, and loſt a number of men to no purpoſe. 


Alfter a ſevere action, which laſted three hours, the mare- 


chal de Noailles found himſelf under the nne of retreat- 
ing, with the loſs of five thouſand men. 

Italy could not efcape the conflagration of war. About 
the end of the year 1741, the duke de Montemar, the 
- Spaniſh general, entered Italy with ſome forces, but was not 
fortunate, owing to the ſuperior ſtrength of the king of 
| Sardinia, who had joined the Auſtrians. As to the king of 

Naples, Don Carlos, he was determined by the Engliſh, 
One of their ſquadrons threatened to bombard his capital, 
if he did not promiſe to recall his troops from the Spaniſh 

army, and gave him only one hour to determine. Not 
' being in a ſtate of defence, Don Carlos was — to put 
up with the infult, and therefore gave his! Such 
is the ſuperiority conferred by the empire of the his oe; 

Tn conſequence of a late alliance between Franee and 

Spain, the admirals of their combined fleets in the harbour 


_ of Toulon, reſolved to give battle to that of England, by 
which 


death of the emperor. Charles VII. would have 
put an end to the war; but it was kept up by 
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which they had been blocked up, and if a miſunderſtanding 
had not prevailed between the Engliſh admirals, Matthews 
and Leſtock, who were both men of courage and A D 
ability, the combined fleet muſt have been ut 
terly ruined. - „„ 1744 
Meanwhile, Lewis XV. made his firſt campaign, and 
attacked the Low Countries. Courtrai, Menin, Ipres, 
Furnes, and Fort Knock, were very ſoon taken; and mare- 
cha] Saxe, natural brother to the king of Poland, covered 
theſe ſieges with a body of the army. But having ſuddenly 
received news that prince Charles, of Lorraine, had croſſed 
the Rhine, was got into Alſace, and making conſiderable 
progreſs ; Lewis abandoned' the theatre of his conqueſts, 
and haſtened to the protection of his provinces. Having 
arrived at Metz, he received the news of the king of 
Pruſſia being ſet out to ſeize Bohemia. Frederic prudently 
regulated his conduct by circumſtances, although he had 
made an advantageous peace with the queen of Hungary, 


he was afraid that, if ſhe became too powerful, ſhe would 


one day depriye him of the fruits of his conqueſts; and 
therefore poured into Bohemia, forced Prague, after a ſiege 


of ten days, and made the garriſon of fifteen thouſand men, 


priſoners of war. That hero ſeemed invincible. 


Prince Charles diligently repaſſed the Rhine without Joſs, 


like a great general, who cannot be ſurpriſed; but, how- 
ever rapid his march, it was not ſo ſpeedy as the conqueſt 


of the Pruſſians; and though he could not prevent them, 


he had the honour of repairing the misfortune. He obliged 


the enemy to evacuate Bohemia, croſſed the Elbe, before 
. Frederic, and advanced into Sileſia. Nothing was to be 


ſeen but revolutions. 


It might have naturally been expected that the F iy” 
1745 


reſentment. The Engliſh finding themſelves threatened 
with an invaſion, in favour of Charles Edward, ſon of 


the Pretender, gave vent to their hatred of the French 
name, as in the time of Lewis XIV. their money flowed 
| in all "quarters with profuſion, and all the allies ſeemed to 

be engaged in their pay. They furniſhed five hundred 


thauſand pounds to the queen of Hungary, and two hun- 
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dred pounds to the king of Sardinia; they paid a great 
ſum to the king of Poland, whom they had drawn into the 
confederacy; and gave ſubſidies to the elector of Mentz, 
and even of Cologne, the brother of Charles VII. for 
liberty to raiſe men in his dominions. After long helitation 
Holland efpouſed the ſame quarrel. 


The leading object in view of Lewis XV. was 10 


complete the conqueſt of Flanders. He accordingly 
laid ſiege to Tournay, the principal town of the Dutch 
barrier, upon which the allies were determined to come 
to an engagement; and their army, conſiſting of fifty 
thouſand men, compoſed of Engliſh, Hanoverians, and 
Dutch, advanced to that neighbourhood. Marechal Saxe, 
whoſe laſt campaign had been a maſter-piece of military 
{kill, exhauſted by a lingering diſorder, quitted Paris, fay- 
ing, © The buſineſs is not living, hut marching.“ The king 
of France, with the Dauphin, having joined the army, 
which amounted to ſeventy thouſand, obſerved the evening 
before the action, that ſince the battle of Poitiers, no king 
of France had gained a ſignal victory againſt the Engliſh, 
adding, that he hoped to be he firſt ; and his We 
was not diſappointed. 

A. D The famous battle of 3 was fought 

= the lith of May, 1745. The author of 
"ONES the age of Lewis XIV. has written a detal 
of this action. We ſhall only take notice of what i; 


moſt eſſential. The Dutch after having twice attacked 
the poſt of Antoine, no longer continued to act; but the 


intrepidity of the Engliſh and Hanoverians, brought France 
into the greateſt danger. The duke pf Cumberland, 
ſon of George II. by whom they were commanded, ad. 
vanced into a narrow ground with. his troops, formed 
in a cloſe, impenetrable column, expoſed to a moſt dread- 
ful fire. This column penetrated gradually acroſs innu- 
merable obſtacles, and, by its weight, bore down every 
oppoſition. The French were repulſed in every quarter 
and it was believed, the battle was loſt. Marechal Saxe, 
ſeveral times ſent to intreat the king to retire, but Lewis 
would not quit his poſt. At laſt an expedient was hit upon, 
which was to level four pieces of cannon againſt the Eng- 


liſh column, and when the cannon had made ſome icprel: 


Gon, to cauſe the houſhold troops, and ſome others to . 
21; i 


reat 
the 


loſs of ſeven thouſand men; the French loſt ten thouſand: 
on, Lou ſee upon what the ſucceſs of battles depend, ſaid marechal 
Saxe to Lewis XV. and thouſands of examples ſerve to 
ſhew that they are decided by accidents or critical mo- 
ments. | | 


Auſtrians, under the prince of Lorraine; one near Friburg, 
the other near Slandentz. He alſo invaded Saxony, and 
made himſelf maſter of Dreſden. The king of Poland now 


king of Pruſſia was heartily tired of the war. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded between the two monarchs at Dreſ- 
den. Another treaty was at the ſame time concluded be- 


ſecured Frederick III. the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, on condition 
of his acknowledging the queen's huſband, Francis I. emperor. 

Maria Thereſia having no longer any thing to fear from 
| the king of Pruſſia, ſent new troops into Italy. In conſe- 
quence of this addition of ſtrength, the king of Sardinia, 
ſurpriſed Aſti, and took ſeven thouſand French priſoners ; 


and Spaniards loſt more than eight thouſand men killed and 


Genoa, in conſternation at the approach of the Auſtrian ar- 


| upon the hardeſt conditions. 


ple were treated, inſpired them with the courage dictated by 


| bled, flew to arms, and in a few days became for- D. 
midable to the oppreſſors by whom they were de- - 
ſpiſed. A prince of the family of Doria having“ 


the Auſtrians, and compelled them to fly. 
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in the charge, by which means the victory was decided. 
The duke of Cumberland retreated in good order, with the 


The king of Pruſſia gained two bloody victories over the | 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of ſuing for peace; and the 


tween his Pruſſian majeſty and the queen of Hungary, which 


and count Brown, an Iriſhman in the ſervice of Auſtria, 


took Guaſtalla and Parma; and theſe misfortunes were 
compleated by the battle of Placentia, in which the French 


wounded, and four thouſand priſoners. The remainder of 
the French army arrived at Genoa, but was obliged to aban- 
don it, and haſten to the defence of Provence and Savoy. 
| My, ſent four ſenators to receive their orders, and ſubmitted 
However, the cruel oppreſſions with which the peo- : 
| deſpair. While the inhabitants were compelled to drag can- 


| non from the arſenal, an Auſtrian officer having rudely ſtruck. 
one of the Genoeſe, the people in a fury, inſtantly aſſem- 


1746. 
| Put himſelf at the head of this multitude, they ruſhed upon 
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Soon after this revolution, died Philip V. of Spain, au 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand VI. who at firſt en. 


braced with ardour the principles of the union between the 
two branches of the Bourbon family. 


breaſt- 
ſades: 
the co 
to do 


While France was ſuffering . misfortunes in It | 
Italy, ſhe gained the moſt honourable victories in the Loy (MI Char! 
Countries. Bruſſels was taken in the middle of winter by were 
marechal Saxe; and Antwerp afterwards by the king in per- ſl ſon ol 
ſon; Mons, Namur, &c. were rapidly carried, and the Geor 
battle of Rocou, gained over the confederates hear Liegs office 
Cloſed the campaign 1 746. mone 
Although Holland kept up an apparent neutrality, ſh lande 
furniſhed the confederates with every ſuccour ; Lewis there ſoon 
fore invaded the country in 1747. The French genen, cour: 
Lowendahl, made himſelf maſter. of Sluys, Sandburg their 
Hulſt, and many other places of importance. Struck with that 
conſternation at the progreſs of the French arms, the in- ſiaſm 
bitants of the United Provinces clamoured loudly againſt the moſt 
miniſtry of the republic, and demanded a ſtadtholder; and Cha 
the ſtates were obliged to reſtore that dignity, which hal marc 
A. D. been aboliſhed ever ſince the death of William lll be p 
$2 Henry Frizo, prince of Ora | thir! 

- | y „prince of Orange, was not ol 
. created ſtadtholder, but that office was rendere brin 
hereditary in his family. N 
Mleantime the king of France arrived at Bruſſels, and i thar 
was reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Maeſtricht, but thi gag 
enterpriſe required a battle, and he attacked the allies com- nun 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland at Lawfeldt. The a- piec 
tion was long and bloody ; and if the Britiſh. troops, who con 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly, had been properly ſup lan 
ported, inſtead of being defeated, they would have gained: the 
compleat victory. | fro! 
After this dear purchaſed victory, the French laid ſiegt En 
to Bergen · op- Zoom; a place hitherto reckoned i impregis for 
dle; however it was taken by Count Lowendahl, in three poi 
| weeks after the trenches were opened. Hglland then begil pee 
to tremble; but another campaign was neceſſary to brig to 
the evils of war to a concluſion. abe 
Two months before the taking of this place, the blood) 3 
battle of Aſſiitto compleated the diſaſters which happened 0 tir 


the French in Italy. The troops of the king .of Sardinl 
. were intrenched in the of — and though 4 
bre 
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a breaſt-works were eighteen feet high, defended with pali- 
em. fades and cannon, they were attacked by the French, under 
the ! the count de Belleiſle, whom the Piedmonteſe had nothing 


to do but to kill for two hours together. e | 
It is now time to give an account of the expedition of 
Charles Edward, ſon of the pretender, whoſe finſt ſucceſſes 


by BY were as ſurpriſing as the cataſtrophe was fatal. That grand- 
er · ¶ fon of James II. having formed the deſign of dethroning king 
the George, embarked in 1745 on board a privateer, with ſeven 


officers, twelve hundred ſtand of arms, and a ſmall ſum of 
money. Some of the heads of clans among the Scotch high- 
landers received him, and declared in his favour, and he very 


fe ſoon had three thouſand men under his command. His 
a, courage, his example, the fatigues which he underwent at 
7 their head, and the life which he led, equally hard with 
th that of his followers, inſpired them with a degree of enthu- 


moſt the whole troops of the nation were ſerving abroad. 


d Charles Edward having made himſelf maſter of Perth, 
d marched quickly to Edinburgh, where he cauſed himſelf to 
j be proclaimed regent for. his father James. A reward of 
7 thirty. thouſand pounds was promiſed to whoever would 


bring him dead or alive. __ 

Meanwhile general Cope having advanced with more 
than four thouſand men, prince Charles made haſte to en- 
gage them; when his highlanders, who, though inferior in 
number, and ignorant of diſcipline, after having fired their 
| Pieces, ruſhed upon the enemy ſword in hand, and gained a 

complete victory. The king made haſte to return to Eng- 
land, and, dreading a revolution, recalled, his: troops from 


| from France was inſufficient ; he advanced into the heart of 
England without receiving any conſiderable” acceſſion of 
force, or heing joined by any perſon of diſtingion. Diſap- 


people, it was reſolved in a council of war to march back 


above fifty me” Eats 
In fine, though twice a conqueror, he was obliged to re- 
tire before the duke of Cumberland, who purſued A. D 5 
him to Inverneſs; and a battle was fought at Cul- 6. 
| Joden the 16th of April, when Charles was de- 114% 
XY 15 14 3 _ 
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ſiaſm. George II. was abſent frona the kingdom, and al- 


the continent. But the aſſiſtauce which Charles received 


pointed in his hopes of being joined by the majority of the 
to Scotland, and their retreat was effected without loſing 
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feated, and his whole army routed. Reduced to the ne. 
ceſſity of concealing himſelf in moraſſes, caverns, and de. 
| ſeried iſlands, he was expoſed to the greateſt dangers, ſuf- 
fered every imaginable horror, till he at laſt arrived at 
part of the coaſt where he was waited for by two French 
frigates, and eſcaped from his enemies. Some Scotch peer, 
and a number of other people, were executed. Let us non 
' pauſe for a time, that we may take a view of the naval tranſ- 
actions, ſince the commencement of this war, We ſhall 
only point 'out the moſt remarkable enterpriſes. 
Commodore Anſon, in 1741, after having burned the 
town of Paita, on the coaſt. of Peru, propoſed to take the 
galleon which was ſent annually from Mexico to Manilla, in 
the Philippine iſlands. He got before it by way of the Pa. 
cific Ocean, having only one ſhip of his ſquadron ; he went 
to refit at China, and having diſcovered the galleon, at- 
tacked and took her in the year 1743. With this rich booty 
he returned to England by the Cape of Good Hope, and a- 
rived in triumph at the capital in 1744, loaded with trez 
ſure, which is ſaid to have amounted to 400,000... ſterling, 
His voyage round the world laſted three years and a half. 
In the year 1745, Commodore Warren, with colonel 
Pepperel, took from the French the important town and 


fortreſs of Louiſbourgh in the iſland of Cape Breton. Some 


veſſels richly loaded arrived in that port, without ſuſpeRting 
any danger, and - fell into the hands of the Engliſh. 

Anſon having been made a vice - admiral, defeated the 
Frech fleet off Cape Finiſterre. Admiral Hawke, the ſame 
year, 1747, gained a ſecond ern and the French navy 

was reduced to a ſingle ſhip. 

Theſe nival viQories, and the failing of igel Boas 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, and a conſiderable body of land for- 
ces, for the Eaſt Indies, where it was conjectured he would 
not only recover Madraſs which had been taken by the French, 
but reduce Pondicherry, diſpoſed Lewis XV. ſeriouſly to 
think of peace, and even to liſten to moderate terms, not- 
withſtanding the great ſuperiority of his arms in the Lov 
Countries. He accordingly made advances towards an ac- 
commodation both at London and the Hague; and all par- 

A. D. ties being heartily tired of the war, the prelimina · 
ties of peace were ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 


; 89 85 Zoth of April, and the definitive treaty the 18th 
of October. | 
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A Shetch of the Afairs of Evso PB from the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, to the 
Peace of Paris in 1763. rg 


Th E treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was, properly ſpeak- 
| ing, but a temporary truce. Though the war between En- 
gland and France, was huſhed up in Europe, yet in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, it ſtill went forward with undiminiſhed ve- 
| hemence. The French employed themſelves in recruiting 
and repairing their marine, and had laid a deep ſcheme for 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, and for cutting off all communication between the En- 
oliſh and the native Indians; in which caſe, their colonies 
muſt have been reduced to a narrow ſlip on the coaſts. For- 
tunately for Great Britain, they diſcloſed their intention, by 
—_—— upon hoſtilities before they had power to ſupport 
them. | bo 1 
But not in America alone, but alſo in Aſia, the ſeeds of a 
new war were preparing to be expanded on the coaſts of 
Malabar. The Engliſh, the French, and ſeveral other pow- 
ers of Europe, had built forts, with the original conſent of 
the Mogul, who was then emperor of the whole tract. 
The war between the Engliſh and French there, firſt began 
by either power ſiding with two contending printes of the 
country; and from being ſecondaries in the quarrel, at 
length became principals. Thus the war was kindled up in 
every part of the world. Moſt other national conteſts have 
| ariſen from ſome principal cauſe ; but this war ſeems to have 
been produced by the concurrence of ſeveral ; or it may be 
more properly conſidered, as the continuance of the late 
war, which was never effectually extinguiſhed by the 
| wretched and defective treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 
I be Engliſh began a very vigorous exertion in defence of 
her colonies. Four operations were undertaken in America 
at the ſame time. Of theſe one was commanded by colonel 
Monckton, who had orders to drive the French from their 
encroachments upon the province of Nova Scotia. The ſe- 
cond, more to the ſouth, was directed againſt Crownpoint, 
| under the command of general Johnfon. The third, under 
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AD. the conduct of general Shirley, was deſtined o meaſi 
Niagara, to ſecure the forts on that river; and "*"* 
1755. the fourth was farther ſouthward Rill, againſt fort for tr 
Du Queſne, under General Braddock. fears 
In theſe expeditions Monckton was ſucceſsful ; Johnſon ſided 
- alſo was viQtorious, though he failed in taking the fort fied | 
againſt which he was ſent ; Shirley was thought to have loſt ſtate. 


the ſeaſon for operation by delay ; Braddock was vigorou | from 
and active, but was defeated and killed, by falling into an on o 
ambuſcade of the French and Indians. Rict 
The general indignation that was raiſed by the want of 0 
ſucceſs in America, drove the Engliſh into a ſpirit of retaliz- Eng 
tion by ſea, where they were ſure of ſucceſs. Admiral Bof- of | 
cawen was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides x Wh 
frigate and two regiments, to ſail to the Banks of Newfound- ſee | 
land, where he came up with and took two French men of but 
war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up the river St. Lawrence, . 
by the Straits of Belleifle. Orders were now iſſued for mak- | ha ! 
ing general repriſals in Europe, as well as in America; and bat 
that all the French ſhips, whether outward or homewar B05 
bound, ſhould be ſtopt and brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe c 
orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of the year 1755, 4 
above three hundred of the richeſt French merchant ſhips, 8 
and above eight thouſand of their beſt ſailors, were * brought wy 
into Engliſh ports. | co 
While the flames of war were thus breaking out between | 
A France and England, the ſouthern parts of Europe Þs 
„„ were viſited by a more dreadful calamity than even - | 
> 755+ war itſelf, A violent earthquake, which ſhook all - 
" Spain, Portugal, and the neighbouring countries, u 
threw the inhabitants into the utmoſt conſternation, and laid q 
the city of Liſbon in ruins. About ten thouſand perſons q 
| loſt their lives; and many of the ſurvivors, deprived of their . 
| habitations, nd altogether deſtitute of the means of ſubſiſt- t 
ence, were obliged to take up their abode in the open fields 
The Britiſh parliament, though preſſed with new demand, 
generouſly voted one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling for 


the uſe of the unhappy ſufferers. This is one of thoſe in- 
ſtances on which England juſtly may pride Herlelf. : - 
Meanwhile the people of Great Britain were feized with 
a ſhameful panic, notwithſtanding their naval ſuperiority, at 
| the —_— of a French invaſion. This panic was in ſome 


meaſure. 
7 
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meaſure diſſipated, by the arrival of large bodies of Hano- 
verians and Heſſians, to the number of ten thouſand men, 
for the protection of the kingdom. But new jealouſies and 
fears took place, as ſoon as the alarm of the invaſion ſub- 
ſided; the foreign troops being repreſented, by the diſſatis- 
fied part of the nation, as the moſt dangerous enemies of the = 
| ſlate. The attention of the public was, however, called off 
from that ſubject, for a time, by the news of the invaſi- 
on of Minorca, by a French armament, under the duke de 
Richelieu. . 5 179 5 n 
On the firſt intelligence of this unexpected attack, the 
Engliſh government ſent out admiral Byng, with ten ſhips 
of the line, with orders to relieve Minorca at any rate. 
When Byng arrived at that iſland, he had the fatisfaQion to 
ſee the Engliſh colours ſtill flying on the caſtle of St. Philip; 
but notwithſtanding this animating circumſtance, he hardly 
made any attempt for its relief. In a word, Byng, who 
had a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of the. French, was 
baffled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galiſſo- A. D 
niere, and Minorca was ſurrendered by general „ 6. 
Blakeney, after a ſiege of nine weeks. The loſs 1730 
of this iſland was more ſhameful than detrimental to England; 


public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for 
cowardice. | „ | 
In the meantime, the French, after making themſelves. 
maſters of Minorca, were willing to ſecond their blow, by 
an attack upon a country, which they were ſenſible the king 
of England valued ſtill more. Being convinced that they 
could not hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſuperiority as 
the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of at ſea, they mage no ſcruple of 
declaring, that they would revenge all injuries which they 
ſhould fuſtain in their colonies, upon the king of Great Bri- 
tain's territories in Germany; a threat which, they ſecretly. 
believed, would ſoon compel the Engliſh miniſtry to accept 
of ſuch terms as they ſhould pleaſe to offer, Or, in caſe _ 
of perſeverance, they knew that it would divide the Engliſh 
forces, and lead them to a country, where they muſt be ma- 
nifeſtly inferior. In theſe hopes they were not much diſap- 
pointed. The court of London, eager to procure the ſecu- 
| Tity of Hanover, entered into a very expenſive treaty with 
the court of Ruſſia; by which it was ſtipulated, that a 1 5 
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but the public cry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to 
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of fifty thouſand Ruſſians, ſhould be ready to act in the En- 
gliſn ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded. 
This treaty with the Ruſſians, ſoon appeared as nugatory 
as it was expenſive. The king of Pruſſia, whoſe talents 
were well known, even at that time, but wha has ſince be- 
come ſo famous, took the firſt opportunity to declare, that 
| he would not ſuffer any foreign forces to enter the em- 
pire, either as auxiliaries, or as principals. This conſum- 
mate politician had, it ſeems, been already appriſed of a ſe- 
_ eret negociation between the Ruſſians and the Auſtrians, by 
which the latter were to enter the empire, and ſtrip him of 
his late conqueſts of Sileſia. | . 
The king of Great Britain, alarmed at this ſtrong decla- 
ration, yet pleaſed with its profeſſed object, the excluſion 
of foreign troops, concluded on that principle, a treaty with 
the king of Pruſſia; not doubting, but he ſhould ſtill be able 
to preſerve a good underſtanding with the courts of Vienna 
and Peterſburg. But the houſe of Auſtria, forgetting its 
jealouſy of the family of Bourbon, in its animoſity againſt 
the Pruſſian monarch, not only entered into a league with 
France, along with Ruſſia and Sweden, but gave up its bar- 
rier in the Netherlands, which had been acquired by torrents 
of Britiſh blood, and millions of Britiſh treaſure, in order 
to cement more cloſely” this unnatural confederacy. Theſe 
new and fingular alliances, neceſſarily drew tighter the bands 
olf union between George II. and his nephew the king of 
Pruſſia. Es | | Pons 
The preparations for war were at firſt begun on the fide 
of Auſtria, who had engaged the elector of Saxony in the 
general diſpute. Great armaments were, therefore, put on 
| foot in Moravia and Bohemia, while the elector of Saxony, 
under pretence of military parade, drew together about ſix- 
teen thouſand men, which were poſted in a ſtrong ſituation 
at Pirna. But the intent of theſe preparations was ſoon per- 
ceived. by the vigilant king of Pruſſia; who refolved to carry 
the war into the enemies country, rather than to wait for it 
— EE 5 
He accordingly entered Saxony, with a large army; and, 
in the uſual ftrain of civility, demanded from the eleQor a 
paſſage through his dominions, which, he well knew, the 
poſſeſſof was not able to refuſe. In the mean time, he dil- 
guiſed his ſuſpicions of the elector's having entered * 5 
0 Rd 1 1 
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| ſeeret treaty with his enemies; and profeſſed himſelf ex- 
tremely pleaſed with that potentate's promiſes of obſerving 
a ſtrict neutrality. But to, carry on the deceit ſtill farther, 
he entreated, that as the elector's troops were totally unne- 
ceſſary, in conſequence of his pacific diſpoſition, that he 
would diſband them for the preſent, as he could not poſlibly 
ave any occaſion for their ſervices. on | 
This propoſal, the eleQor rejected with diſdain; and the 
king, who probably made it to be refuſed, reſolved to turn 
the occurrence to his own advantage. Such was the ſitua- 
tion of the Saxon camp, that, though a ſmall army could 
defend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, yet the ſame dif- 
ficulty attended the quitting it, that impeded the enemy from 
ſtorming it. - Of this circumſtance, his Pruſſian majeſty took 
advantage; and by blocking up every avenue of egreſs, he 
cut off the proviſions of the Saxon army, , 5 
and the whole body was ſoon reduced to capi- __ 6. 
tulate. L730 
The king of Pruſſia thus launched into a tumult of war, 
with all the moſt potent ſtates of Europe againſt him, and 
England only in alliance, went forward with a vigour, that 
exceeded what hiſtory can ſhew, and that may be incredible 
to poſterity. King only of a very ſmall territory, and aſ- 
fiſted by an ally, whoſe ſituation was too remote to give any 
conſiderable ſuccours, attacked and ſurrounded .by his ene- 
mies, he ſtill oppoſed them on every ſide; invades Bohe- 
mia ; defeats the Auſtrian general, marechal Brown, at Low- 
oſitz; retreats. Begins his ſecond campaign near Prague; is 
upon the point of taking that city, but, by a te- 2 
merity inſpired by ſucceſs, ſuffers a defeat. 
Still, however, unconquered, Fortune,“ ſaid 1 
he, © has turned her back upon me this day—I ought. 
© to have expected it—She is a female, and I am no gal- 
“ lant. Succeſs often occaſions a deſtruQive confidence. 
Another time will do better.” We have inſtances of 
thouſands who have gained battles, but no general ever be- 


fore him acknowledged his errors except Cæſar. ä 
What the king ſaid of the inſtability of fortune, ſhortly 
began to appear; and ſhe ſeemed totally to have turned her 
back upon him. One diſaſter followed upon the back of 
another. The Hanoverians, who were joined with him by 
his treaty with England, had armed in his favour; and 
| N : . commanded 
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commanded by the duke of Cumberland, who appeared, 
from the beginning, ſenſible of the inſufficiency of his troops 
to face the enemy, by whom he was greatly out- numbered. 
He was driven, by the duke de Richelieu, the French ge- 
neral, from one part of the country to another; till at 
length the Hanoverian army was obliged to retire towards 
Stalde; by which means, they marched into a country, 
from whence they could neither procure proviſions, nor yet 
attack the enemy with hopes of ſucceſs. Unable, therefore, 
by their ſituation to eſcape, or by their ſtrength to advance, 
A. D. they were compelled to ſign a capitulation, by 
which the whole body laid down their arms, and 
. 8 were diſperſed into different quarters of canton- 
Pt. 8. ment. By this remarkable capitulation, which 
vas called the treaty of Cloſter Seven, Hanover was obliged 
to ſubmit peaceably to the French, who now were deter- 
mined to turn n the king of Pruſſia with undiminiſhed 
forces. 
The ſituation of this mow was become deſperate, nor 
could human foreſight diſcover how he could extricate him- 
ſelf from his difficulties, 'The French forces, now united, 
invaded his dominions on one ſide, commanded by marechal 
| Broglio. The Ruſſians, who for ſome time had hovered 
over his dominions, under the conduct of general Apraxin, 
all at once haſtened onward to overwhelm him, marking 
their way with ſlaughter and cruelty. A large body of 
Auſtrians entered Sileſia ; and penetrating as far as Breſlaw, 
turned to the ſtrong fortreſs of Schweidnitz, which, after 
an obſtinate defence, they obliged to ſurrender. Another 
army of the ſame power gone. Lufatia, made-themſelves 
maſter of Zittau, and preſſing forwards, laid Berlin under 
contribution. On another quarter, a body of twenty-two 
' thouſand Swedes pierced into Pruſſian Pomerania, took the 


towns Anclam and Demmein, and exacted tribute from the 


whole country. 
In this multitude of invaders, it was in vain that the king 
of Pruſſia faced about to every incurſion; though his ene- 


mies fled before him, while he purſued one body, another 


| penetrated from behind; and even while he was victorious, 
his territories were every day diminiſhing. The greateſt 

part of his dominions was laid under contribution; moſt of 

his ſtrong cities were taken; and he had no reſources, but 
EE, -- | in 
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in the generoſity of a Britiſh parliament, and his own exten- 


ſive abilities. 


The ſuccours of the Engliſh could be of very little ad- 
vantage to him, particularly as the Hanoverians were re- 
ſtrained by treaty from acting in his favour. The Britiſh 
miniſtry, however, conſcious that ſomething ſhould be done, 
planned an enterpriſe againſt the coaſts of France, which, 
by cauſing a diverſion in that part of the kingdom, would 


draw off the attention of the enemy from Pruſſia, and give 


that monarch time to breathe. The deſcent was to be mag, 
at Rochfort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who w 
to command the land troops. Nothing could be A.D 


more premiſing than the diſpoſitions for this ex- 


pedition. It ſailed the 8th of September, and ad- * 757: 
miral Hawke brought both the ſea and land forces back on 
the 6th of Oftober, to St. Helen's, without the general mak- 
ing an attempt co land on the coaſt of France. 

The Eaſt was the quarter on which ſucceſs firſt began to 
dawn upon the Britiſh arms. Colonel Clive defeated 
Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Baha, and Orixa; and 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawn -in the ancient ſeat of the nabobs 
of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French. 
intereſt, was a few days after his being defeated, taken by 


the new nabob Jaffier, Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to death. 


This event laid the foundation of the preſent amazing ex- 
tent of riches and territory, which the Engliſh now poſleſs in 


the Eaſt Indies. | 


In the mean time, while conqueſt ſhined upon the En- 
gliſh from the eaſt, it was ſtill more ſplendid in the weſtern 
world. But ſome alterations in the miniſtry, led to thoſe 


ſucceſſes which had been long wiſhed for by the nation, 
and were at length obtained. At the head of D 


the newly-introduced party, was the celebrated 
William Pitt, from whoſe vigour the people 
formed very great expeQations,: and they were not de- 

ceived. ED pp 55 
The enterpriſing ſpirit of the miniſter ſeemed to commu- 
nicate itſelf to all ranks and claſſes of men, but more eſpe- 
cially to the officers of the army and navy. Admiral Boſ- 
cawen and general Amherſt reduced and demoliſhed Loviſ- 
burg, in North America, which had been reſtored to the 
French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was a” 
| the 
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the ſcourge of the Britiſh trade, and took five or fix ſhips 
of the line; Frontenac and Fort du Queſne, in the ſame 
quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh : acquiſitions 
that far overbalanced a check which they received at Ti- 
conderago, and the loſs of about three hundred Engliſh 
guards, as they were * under genera? Bligh, from 
the coaſt of France. 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the 
iſland of Goree, on the coaſt of Africa, by the marines, un- 
K commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions had 

n planned for this year in America, and all of them 
proved ſucceſsful. One of them againſt the French iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. 'The 
ſecond expedition was againſt Quebec, the capital of French 
Canada. The command was given to general Wolfe, a 
young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe was op- 
poſed with far ſuperior forces by Moncalm, the beſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful general the French had. Though the ſitu- 
ation of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the 
works the French threw up to prevent a deſcent of the En- 
gliſh, were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never re- 
laxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perſeverance, 
however, ſurmounting incredible Cifficulties, he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebec. Montcalm, was no 
ſooner appriſed that the Engliſh had gained theſe heights, 
which he had confidently deemed inacceſſible, than he re- 
ſolved to hazard a battle; a furious encounter quickly be- 
gan. This was one of the moſt deſperate engagements 
during this war. The French general was ſlain ; the ſe- 
cond in command ſhared the ſame fate. Wolfer who was 

advancing at the head of the grenadiers, received a ſhot in 
the wriſt; but wrapt a handkerchief round his arm, and en- 
couraged his men to advance, without diſcovering the leaſt 
diſcompoſure. He next received a ſhot in the groin, which 
he alſo concealed. Even after the fatal bullet had pierced 
his breaſt, he ſuffered himſelf unwillingly to be carried be- 


bind the ranks. Under all the agonies of approaching diſ- 


ſolution, his anxiety for the fortune of the field continued; 
Ap, ad when told that the French army was totally 
r; routed, and fled orf all ſides, ** Then,“ faid he, 

Se ph x I die happy !” and immediately expired, in a kind 
P _ "20" of patriotic tranſport, which ſeemed to ſhed over 

| | his 
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his dirkening countenance a gleam of ſatisfaction and tri- 
umph. The ſurrender of Quebec was the conſequence of 
this victory; and with it ſoon after the total ceſſion of all 
Canada. EN 

General Amherſt, who was the firſt E neliſh general © on 
contin i in America, conducted the third er His 
orders were to reduce all Canada, and to join the army un- 


der General Wolfe, on the banks of the river St. Lawrence. 


Amherſt executed his commiſſion with ſo much prudence 
and aQivity, that the whole province was ſoon reduced; 
and is now the. principal ſettlement which | the Engliſh poſ- | 
ſeſs i in North America. | 
* Theſe ſucceſſes | in India and Knicks were great, though 
atchieved by no very expenfive « efforts; on the contrary, the 
efforts the' Englim made in Europe, and the operations of 
their great ally, the king of Pruſſia, were aſtoniſhing, yet 
produced no ſignal advantages. A defenſive war in Ger- 
many was all a at. could be expected; and that he main- 
tained againſt the united powers of the continent, with un- 
exampled bravery. We left the French and Imperialiſts 
triumphing in repeated ſucceſſes, and enjoying the fruits of 
an advantageous ſummer campaign. But as if ſummer was 
not ſufficient for the horrors of war, they now reſolved to 
exert them even amidſt the rigours of winter; and in the 
depth of that ſeaſon, ſet down and formed the ſiege of Leip- 
ſic. The capture of that city would have been fatal to the 
intereſts of the king; and by one of thoſe rapid marches, 
for which he was remarkable, he ſeemed, with his army, 
: unexpectedly, to riſe up before the toë n. Such was the 
terror of his arms, that even vanquiſhed as he ſeemed, the 
French, though ſuperior i in numbers, raiſed the ſiege. and 
retreated. He was reſolved to purſue ; and av length over- 
took them at a village called Roſbach, where he gained a 
complete victory, and night alone ſaved their whole army 
from deſtruction. | 
In the meantime, the Ati” in anot jer part of the 
empire, were victorious, and had taken the prince of Be- 
vern, the king of Prufſia's generaliſſimo, priſoner. The 
king having juſt fought a battle, again undertook a dreadful 
march of two hundred miles in the depth of winter, and 
came up with the Auſtrian army near Breſlaw. He there 
diſpoſad hi forces with his uſual celerity and judgment, and 
"IF" obtained 
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obtained another bloody victory, i in which he took no lef 
than fifteen thouſand priſoners. Breſlaw, with a garriſon 
of ten thouſand men, ſurrendered ſoon after. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes diſpirited the enemy, and gave his diſtreſſed Hanove- 


Tian allies freſh hopes of being able to expel the French 


troops from their territories. 
Soon after the capitulation of Clofter 8 bad hong 
| ſigned between the duke of Cumberland and the duke of 
Richelieu, both ſides began to complain that the treaty was 
not ſtrictly obſerved. The Hanoverians exclaimed again(t 
the rapacity of the French general, and the brutality of his 
ſoldiers. The French retorted the charge againſt them, 
Accuſed them of inſolence and inſurrection, and reſolved to 
bring them ſtrictly to the terms of their agreement, ſehiſible 
of their own ſuperiority. The Hanoverians only wanted 3 
pretext to take arms, and a general to head them. Neither 
wers long wanting. The oppreſſons, of the tax-gatherers, 
whom the French had appointed, were conſidered as ſo ſe- 
vere, that the army once more roſe to vindicate their free- 
dom, while F Frdipang, prince of Brunſwick, put himſelf at 
their head. 
Nothing could be more fortunate for the intereſts of the 

- king of Pruſſia than this ſudden. inſurrection of the Hanove- 
rian forces. From this time he hegan to oppoſe the enemy 
on more equal terms; he faced them on everys ſide, often 
victorious, ſometimes repulfed, but ever formidable. Ne- 
ver was the art of war carried to ſuch a pitch as by him, 
and it muſt be added, its horrors alſo. In this war Europe 
ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, campaigns carried on in the midſt 
of winter; great and bloody battles fought, yet t producing 
no viſible advantage to the vitors. At no time fince the 
days of heroiſm, were ſuch numbers deſtroyed, ſo many 
towns taken, ſo many ſkirmiſhes fought, ſuch ſtratagems 
praQtiſed, or ſuch intrepidity diſcovered. Armies were, by 
German diſcipline, conſidered as compoſi ng one great ma- 
chine, directed by one commander, and animated by a fin- 
gle will. From the commentary of theſe campaigns, ſuc- 
ceeding generals will take their deſſons of devaſtation, and 
improve upon the arts of encreafing human calamity. . 
England was, at this time, happily retired from the miſe- 

ries which oppreſſed the reſt of Europe; yet from her na- 
turally military ardour, ſhe ſeemed defi rous of ſhaxi thoſe. 


dangers of which ſhe was only a ſpectator. This paſſion 


for ſharing in a continental war, was not leſs plegiing to the 
king of England, from his native attachments, than from a 
deſire of revenge upon the plunderers of his 2 As ſoon, 
therefore, as it was known that prince Ferdinand had put 
himſelf at the head of the Hanoverian army, his Britagnic 
majeſty, in a ſpeech to his parliament, obſerved that the fate 


ſucceſſes of his ally in Germany, had given an happy turn 


to his affairs, which it would be neceſſary to improve: The 
commons concurred in his ſentiments, and liberally granted 
ſupplies both for the ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, and for 


enabling the army formed in Hanover to act vigorouſly in 
conjunction with him. : | 


From ſending money over into Germany, the nation be- 
gan to extend their benefits, and it was ſoon conſidered that 


men would be a more grateful ſupply. Mr. Pitt, who had at 


firſt come into popularity and power by oppoſing ſuch mea- 


| ſures, was now prevailed on to enter into them with even 
greater ardour than any of his predeceſſors. The hopes of 
putting a ſpeedy end to the war by vigorous meaſures, the 


connexions with which he was obliged to co-operate, and 
perhaps the pleaſure he found in pleaſing the king, altoge- 


ther incited him eagerly to puſh forward a continental war. * 


However, he only coincided with the general inclinations of 


the people at this time, who allured by the noble efforts of 
their only ally, were unwilling to ſee him fall a ſacrifice to 


the united ambition of his enemies. . 


In order to indulge this general inclination of aſſiſting the 


king of Pruſſia, the duke of Marlborough was ſent into Ger- 


many with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces to join with prince 
Ferdinand, whoſe activity againſt the French began to be 
crowned with ſucceſs. After ſome ſmall ſucceſſes gained by 
the allied army at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dying, 


his command devolved upon lord George Sackville, whoſe | 


ſecond was the marquis of Granby, a man univerſally adored 
by the Engliſh army: Unfortunately a miſunderſtanding 


| aroſe between lord George and the commander in chiet, 
which ſoon had an occaſion of being diſplayed at the battle 


of Minden, which was fought ſhartly after. . 'The cauſe of 


this fecret diſguſt: on both ſides is not clearly known; it is 


thought that the inquiſitive ſpirit. of the Engliſh general, 


was by no means agreeable to his ſuperior in command, who 


= hoped 
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hoped to reap ſome pecuniary advantages the adders was un- 


willing to permit. Be this as it will, both armies advan- 
cing near the town of Minden, the French began the at- 


tack with great vigour. The Britiſh infantry poſted in the | 


centre, ſuſtained the principal ſhock of the battle, and broke 


to the neceſſity of ſeeking ſafety. in flight. At this 

1759. inſtant, prince Ferdinand ſent orders to Lord 
a George Sackville, to advance to the charge with 
the Britiſh and Hanoverian horſe z and if theſe orders had 


been obeyed, the battle of Minden would probably have been 
as memorable. and decifive as that of Blenheim.” The 
French army would have been-utterly deſtroyed, or totally 
routed, and driven out of Germany. But whatever was the 


eauſe, whether the orders were not ſufficiently preciſe; were 


. . miſrepreſented, or imperfectiy underftood, the Britiſh ca- 
valry did not arrive in time to have any ſhare in the action“; 
ſo that laurels were the uy" e 1525 from the 
field of battle. : ©: © 


After theſe witlotiol; liel dene greatly magnified i in 
England, it was ſuppoſed © that one reinforcement more of 
Britiſh troops would terminate the war in favour of the al- 
lies, and a reinforcement was quickly ſent. The Britiſh ar- 


my in Germany now therefore amounted- to above thirty 
thouſand men, and the whole nation was fluſhed with the 
f hopes of immediate conqueſt. But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed 
in finding victory and defeat ſucceſſively following each other. 
The allies were worſted at Corbach, 1760, but retrieved 
their honour at Ermſdorf. A viQory at Warburg followed 


EY eps and another at Oy No then they 


1 e | 


» „That the era! was not it pleaſe with beluviaeh * Jord 


George Sackville, may be gathered from the following compli- 


ment to the marquis of Granby, in public orders, implying an in- 


direct cenſure upon his ſuperior in command. © His ſerene higbneß | 
further orders it to be declared to lieutenant-general the marquis 
of Granby, that he is perſuaded, that if he had the good Fortune 
do have had him at the head of the cavalry of the right wing, his 
. preſence would have greatly contributed to make the deciſion of | 


* 


that nd more complete and more brilliant,” 


E 7 body of horſe and foot that advanced againſt them; 
ſt th Heſſian and Hanoverian cavalry, poſted on the 
left, baffled all the attempts of the enemy, and puſhed them 


LY *S- — 
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ſuffered 8 | defeat at Compen 5 after which both Bloc wen t * 


to winter quarters. 1 3 
The deſperate ſtate of the king. of Pruſſia's affairs now re- 
quired the moſt vigorous exertions. The Ruſſians had ta- 


ken poſſeſſion of all the kingdom of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to 
Colberg. Till then he had entertained too mean an opinion 


of the Ruſſians, but he ſoon found them by far the moſt for- 


midable enemies he had; they defeated him near Frankfort, 


where he loſt 20,000 of his beſt men. He became now the 
tennis ball of fortune. Succeeding defeats ſeemed to an- 
nounce his ruin, and all, avenues towards peace were ſhut 
up. At Landſhut the Imperial general Laudohn defeated 


his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, 


and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Sileſia. 
None but his Pruſſiàn majeſty would have thought of conti- 
nuing the war, unde ſuch repeated loſſes; but every defeat he 
received ſeemed to give him freſh ſpirits. However towards 
the latter end of the campaign he defeated. the Imperialiſts 


in the battle of Torgau, in which count Daun the Imperial 
general was wounded. This was the beſt fought action the 
king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it caſt him 
87 N 


ten thouſand of his beſt troops. 


During theſe important tranſactions on the continent, the 


efforts of England over every part of the globe were amazing. 
The king of Pruſſia received a ſubſidy; a large body of 


Engliſh forces commanded the extenſive peninſula of India; 
another army of 20,000 men confirmed their .conqueſts in 
North America ; there were thirty thouſand men employed 


| in Germany; and ſeveral other bodies diſperſed in the differ- 


ent garriſons in various parts of the world; but all theſe 


were nothing to the forpe maintained at fea, which carried 


command wherever it eum, and had totally annihilated the 
French power on that element. The courage and the con- 


duct of the Engliſh admirals had ſurpaſſed whatever had 


been read of in hiſtory ;. neither ſuperior force nor number, 
nor even the terrors of the tempeſt could intimidate them. 


Admiral Hawke gained a complete victory over an equal 


number of French ſhips, on the coaſt of Bretagne, in Qui- 


beron Bay, in the midſt of a tempeſt, during the darkneſs 
of the night, and what-a:ſeaman fears ſtill more, upon a 


rocky ſhore. 


| of war. Accordingly, in 1761, the Iſland of Belleiſle, on 


do declare war againſt Spain; who, having been hitherto 80 
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In the midſt of theſe glorious ſucceſſes, died George 1], 
in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his reign. He 
A. D. was ſuddenly taken ill, on the 2 5th of OQober, 
60. and expired almoſt — His character is 
1700- by no means complicated. Violent in his temper, 
but humane and candid in his diſpoſition, he conciliated the 
affeQion, if not the eſteem of thoſe who were moſt about 
his perſon. His partial attachment to German politics made 
the early part of his reign unpopular. But the bold ſpirit 
with which he reſented the inſults offered to his crown ; and 
the brilliant conqueſts with which the latter years of his 
reign were adorned, have endeared his memory to the 
Engliſh nations RIES | | 
His Britannic majeſty was ſucceeded, in his regal and 
electoral dominions, by his grandſon, George III. a prince 
of an amiable diſpoſition, and the mt unblemiſhed mar- 
ners, whoſe firſt ſpeech to his parliament excited the highef 
hopes of a patriotic reign. © Born and educated in this 
& country, I glory,“ ſaid he, in the name of Briton!" 
The firſt acts of his reign was to convince the public that 
the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations 


the coaft of France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and 
forces, under commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon ; 25 
did the important fortreſs of Pondicherry, in the Eaſt 
Indies, to colonel Coote, and admiral Stevens. The ope- 
rations againſt the French in the Weſt Indies, ſtill continued; 
and, in 1762, the Iſland of Martinico, hitherto deemed 
impregnable, with the Iſlands of Granada, Grenadillas, 
St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the 
Britiſh arms, with inconceivableTapidity. 5 
A. D By this time; the famous family compa 
| '6 among all the branches of the Bourbon family 
CET had been concluded, and it was found neceſlar 


principals in the quarrel, had ſcandalouſly abuſed their 
neutrality, in favour of the French. A reſpectable arms- 
ment was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having the eat 
of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the 
vitals of the Spaniſh monarchy were ſtruck at by the fe- 


duction of the Havannab, the ſtrongeſt and moſt import 
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ant fort which his Catholic Majeſty held in the Weſt 


Indies | | 1 5 
The loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures 
there taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by the re- 
duction of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, by general Draper, 
and admiral Corniſh, with the capture of the Trinidad, 
reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To counteract 


| thoſe dreadful blows given to the family compact, the 


French and Spaniards opened their laſt reſource, which 
was to quarrel with and invade Portugal; which had been 
always under the peculiar protection of the Britiſn arms. 
His Britannic Majeſty was, therefore, obliged to ſend arma- 
ments both by ſea and land ; and this force found no great 
difficulty in checking the progreſs of the Spaniards. In this 
ſervice, general Burgoyne bore a diſtinguiſhed part. 

Nor did the attention of Great Britain to the ſafety of 
Portugal, diminiſh her exertions or her ſucceſs in Germany, 
where the French reſolved to make the moſt powerful 
efforts, while the Spaniards, in order to divide her ſtrength, 
entered the dominions of his moſt Faithful Majeſty. Ne- 


vertheleſs, prince Ferdinand baffled all the attempts of the 


French, obliged them to abandon Gottingen, the only place 
which they poſſeſſed in the dominions of his Britannic 
Majeſty, and which they had fortified at a great expence: 
he gained ſeveral advantages over them, particularly at 
Graebenſtein, Homburg, and Melſungen; three actions in 
which the Britiſh troops, under the marquis of Granby, 


acquired ſignal honour. 


While prince Ferdinand was thus exerting himſelf with 
a degree of vigour and ſucceſs, the fortune of the king of 
Pruſſia wore a variety of appearances, in conſequence of 
certain great and ſingular revolutions in the North. At the 
cloſe of the laſt campaign, the dominions of his Pruſſian 
Majefty, . whoſe forces were much cut down, lay entirely 
at the mercy of. his enemies, who were now in a fituation 
to begin their operations more early than formerly, as well 
as to ſuſtain them with more vigour and concert. A com- 
plete victory, an event by no means probable, did not ſeem 
ſufficient to ſave him from ruin; when the tremendous 
ftorm, ready to burſt upon his head, from different quarters, 


| was quickly diſperſed by one of thoſe ſudden and extraor- 


S 2 | dinary 
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dinary changes | in human affairs, which often decide the 


fate of nations, outſtrip all foreſight, and confound the 


reaſonings of the wiſeſt politicians. - 
Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, ſecond daughter of Peter 


the Great, having finiſhed her worldly career in January, 


1762, was ſucceeded by her nephew, the duke of Holſtein, 
under the name of Peter III. This prince mounted the 
throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſi aſtic admiration of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe 
principles and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the 


directories of his future reign. He might have ſurmounted the 


effects of thoſe peculiarities, unpopular as they then were 
in Ruſſia; but, it is ſaid, he aimed at reformations in his 
dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; 
and that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. 
His memory has been likewiſe accufed of certain domeſtic 
infidelities, which had enraged his conſort Catharine. Be 
this as it may, it is certain, that an univerſal conſpiracy 
was formed againſt him, and that he ſcarcely knew an 
interval between the loſs of his crown and his life, of which 
he was deprived, while under an ignominious confinement. 
That his conduct with regard to Pruſſia, was not the ſole 
_ cauſe of his depoſition, ſeems pretty evident from the mes. 
ſures of his ſucceſſor, who now reigns by the title of 
Catharine II. This princeſs declared to the Pruſſian am- 
ba ſſador, . that ſhe was reſolved to obſerve inviolably, in 
all points, the perpetual peace Is under the prece- 
ding reign. 
I] he king of Pruſſia did not fail to profit by this great 
and unexpected revolution. in his favour ; he gained ſeveral 
advantages over the Imperialiſts ; and count Daun was 
obliged io abandon all his ſtrong poſts in Rs and fall 
back into Bohemia. 

The Britiſh empire had now attained an extent that 
aſtoniſhed the world, and which far exceeded that of antient 
Rome. Every where victorious, by land and by fea, in 
both hemiſpheres, and in all quarters of the globe; it 
ſeemed only neceſſary for England to determine what ſhare 
of her conqueſts ſhe choſe to retain, and what terms ſhe 
would impoſe upon the houſe of Bourbon; as her German 
allies were happily in a condition to make terms for them- 


ſelves. - 
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ſelves. It was therefore fondly hoped by the greateſt part 


of the Engliſh nation, that the glorious opportunity of 


finally humbling this haughty family, was at length arrived, 


and that the family compact, lately ſo alarming to Great 


Britain, would terminate in the confuſion of her ambitious 


enemies. In the midſt of our ſplendid conqueſts, however, 


a negociation with the Bourbon courts was begun by the 
miniſters of his Britannic Majeſty, and the defi- 15 
nitive treaty of peace was ſigned at Paris, in the Feb - 


beginning of the year. 


The king of Pruſſia finding himſelf deſerted by his grand 
ally, concluded a treaty of peace with the empreſs queen at 
Hubertſburg ; the ſubſtance of which was, that a mutual 
reſtitution of conqueſts ſhould take place, and that both 
parties ſhould be put in the ſame ſituation as at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. Thus was terminated, happily 
for the preſent repoſe of mankind, but prematurely for the 
glory of Great Britain, and without a proper attention to 


her intereſts, (as may be ſeen by the articles of the treaty” 
of peace) the moſt active, ſplendid, and univerſal war that 
ever divided the human race. 1 


As philoſophers, while we mourn the deſtruction of our 
ſpecies, we muſt ſmile on looking back, to ſee all the great 
powers in the North of Europe, cutting one another's 
throats for the ſovereignty of a ſingle province in Germany; 


Which after the loſs of near a million of lives, is left in the 


hands of its former poſſeſſor: and alſo, at the folly of 
France and England, in exhauſting their internal reſources, 


negleding their internal advantages, loading their ſubjects 


with taxes, and ſhaking with hoſtilities the four quarters of 
the world; for the property of certain hunting-grounds in 
heart of North America, which now belong to neither. 
However, as members of the Britiſh empire, we muſt 
exult in the ſucceſſes of a war, which has raiſed the Britiſh 
name above the Roman; and lament the glorious opportu- 
nity that was loſt of completely humbling the whole houſe 
of Bovrbon, and finally breaking that ambitious confederacy 


which has fince threatened our exiſtence as a people, and 


accompliſhed the diſmemberment of our empire. 
. 


